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2. General Truths hardly to 
be underſtood, but in ver- 
zul Propoſitions. 

3. Certainiy twofold , of 
Truth and of Niowledge. 
4. No Propoſition can be known 

to be true, where theEſſence 
of each Species mentioned 
zs not known, 5 
5. This more particularly con- 
cerns Subſtances, © 


6. The Truth of few univerſal 


Popoſit ions are ve- 
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Propoſitions concerning Sub- 
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I3. Judgment may reach far- 
ther, but that is not Know» 
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15. Vhilſt our Ideas of Subſtances 
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0 f Words or Language in General. 


5. 1. OD having defigned Man for a : 
5 (; ſociable Crearure, made him nor Man fitted to 


» mẽ form articu- 
only with an Inclination, and un- fate Sounds, 


der a neceflity ro have Fellowſhip 
with thoſe of his Gwn Kind; bur furniſhed him alſo with Lan- 
guage, Which was to be the great Inſtrument, and common 
Tye of Society. Mar therefore had by Nature his Organs ſo 
faſhioned, as to be fir to frame articulate Sounds, which we call 
Words. But this was not enough to produce Language; for Par- 
Tots, and ſeveral other Birds, will be taught to make articulate 
Sounds diſtinct enough, which yet, by no means, are capable of 
Language. . 1 1 I 
§. 2. Beſides articulate Sounds therefore, it was «&, „ 

farther neceſſary, that he ſhould be able to uſe theſe 2 
Sounds, as Signs of internal Conceptions; and to make 4 
them fiand as Marks for the Ideas within his own Mind, whereb 
they might be made known to others, and the Thoughts of Mens 
Minds be convey d from one to another. _ 
FS. 3. But neither was this ſufficient to make To make 

Words ſo uſeful as they ought to be. It is not e- 3 
nough for the Perfection of Language, that Sounds 
can be made Signs of Ideas, unleſs thoſe Signs can be fo made uſe 

of, as to comprehend ſeveral pe Things: For the Multiplica- 

5 3532 | _ 


nexal Signs. 
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their Abſence, 


2 Words or Language in General. 

tion of Words would have perplexed their Uſe, had every par- 
ticular thing need of a diſtinct Name to be fignified by. To re- 
medy this Inconvenience, Language had yet a farther Improve- 
ment in the uſe of general Terms, whereby one Word was 
made to mark a Multitude of particular Exiſtences: Which ad- 
vantageous uſe of Sounds was obtained only by the Difference 
of the Ideas they were made Signs of. Thoſe Names becoming 
general, which are made to ſtand for general Ideas, and thoſe 
remaining particular, where the Ideas they are uſed for are parti- 


cular. | 
FS. 4. Beſides theſe Names which ſtand for Ideas, 
5 1 there be other Words which Men make uſe of, 
En. not to ſignify any Idea, bur the want or abſence 
of ſome Ideas ſimple or complex, or all Ideas together; ſuch as are 
Nihil in Latin, and in Engliſh, Ignorance and Barrenneſs, All 
which negative or privative Words, cannot be ſaid properly to 
belong to, or ſignify no Ideas: For then they would be perfectly 
inſignificant Sounds; but they relate to poſitive Ideas, and ſignify 


| §. 5. Tr may alſo lead us a little towards the O- 
Words ulti- riginal of all our Notions and Knowledge, if we 


mately deri- remark, how great a Dependance our Fords bave 


ved from ſuch on common ſenſible Ideas; and how thoſe, which 
as ſignify ſen- are made uſe of to ſtand for Actions and Notions 
fible Ideas, quite remov'd from Senſe have their riſe from thence, 

and from obvious ſenſible Ideas are transferred to more 


eſtruſe Significations, and made to ſtand for Ideas that come nor 


under the Cognizance of our Senſes ; v. g. ro Imagine, Apprehend, 
Comprebend, Adhere, Conceive, Inſtill, Diſguſt, Diſturbance, Tran- 
uility, Sc. are all Words taken from the Operations of ſenſi- 
e Things, and apply d to certain Modes of Thinking. Spirit, 
in its primary Signification, is Breath; Angel, a Meſſenger: 
And I doubt not, but if we could trace them to their Sources, 


we ſhould find, in all Languages, the Names, which ſtand for 
Things that fall not under our Senſes, to fre had their firſt 


riſe from ſenſible Idea, By which we may give ſome kind of 
gueſs, what kind of Notions they were, and whence derived, 
which filled their Minds, who were the firſt Beginners of Lan- 
guages; and how Nature, even in the 'naming-of Things, un- 
awares ſuggeſted ro Men the Originals and Principles of all their 
Knowledge : Whilſt, ro give Names, that might make known 
to others any Operations they felt in themſelves, or any other 
Ide, that came not under their Senſes, they were fain to Words 
Bord 


Words or Language in General. 
Words from ordinary known Ideas of Senſation, by that means 
to make others the more eaſily to conceive thoſe Operations they 
experimented in themſelves, which made no outward ſenſible 
Appearances; and then when they had got known and agreed 

ames, to ſignify thoſe internal Operations of their own Minds, 
they were ſufficiently furniſhed ro make known by Words, all 

their other Ideas; ſince they could conſiſt of nothing, but ei- 
ther of outward ſenſible Perceptions, or of the inward Opera- 
tions of their Minds about them; we having, as has been proved, 
no Ideas at all, but what originally come either from ſenſible Ob- 
jects without, or what we feel within our ſelves, from the inward 
Workings of our own Spirits, of which we are conſcious to our 
ſelves within. 
1 S. 6. ao, to A the ha 15 

orce of Language, as ſubſervient ro Inſtruction n;f43hurion; 
and Knowledge. it will be convenient to conſider, Wang 

Firſt. To what it is that Names, in the uſe of Language, are imme: 
diately applied 

Secondly, Since all (except proper) Names are general, and 
ſo ſtand not particularly for this or that fingle Thing; bur for 
ſorts and ranks of Things, it will be neceſſary to conſider, in 
the next Place, what the Sorts and Kinds, or, if you rather like 
the Latin Names, what the Species and Genera of Things are; 
wherein they conſiſt; and how they come to be made. Theſe 
being (as they ought) well looked into, we ſhall the better come 
to find the right uſe of Words; the natural Advantages and De- 
fects of Language; and the Remedies that ought to be uſed, to 
avoid the Inconveniencies of Obſcurity or Uncertainty in the 15 
nification of Words, without which, it is impoſſible to Diſcourſe 
with any clearneſs, or order, concerning Knowledge: Which be- 
ing converſant about Propoſitions, and thoſe moſt commonly uni- 
3 _ has greater Connexion with Words, than perhaps is 
uſpected. | 

Theſe Conſiderations therefore, ſhall be the matter of the follows 
ing Chapters, . 
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| Mind of him that uſes them, how imperfectly ſoever, or careleſly 
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CHAP. Il, 
Of the Signification of Words. 


Words S. I. 

falle Sien IM M of Thoughts, and ſuch, from which 
neceſſarꝝ for : others, as well as himſelf, might re- 
Conimunicati- ceive Profit and Delight; yer they are all with- 
"2 Wy in his own Breaſt, inviſible, and hidden from 
. others, nor can of themſelves be made appear. 
The Comfort and Advantage of Society, not being to be had with- 
our Communication of Thoughts, it was neceſſary, that Man 


AN. though he has great Variety 


ſhould find our ſome External ſenſible Signs, whereby thoſe in- 


viſible Ideas, which his Thoughts are made up of, might be made 
known to others. For this purpoſe, nothing was ſo fit, either 


for Plenty, or Quickneſs, as thoſe articulate Sounds, which with 


ſo much Eaſe and Variety, he found himſelf able ro make. 
Thus we may conceive how Fords, which were by Nature fo 
well adapted to that purpoſe, come to be made Uſe of by Men, 


as the Signs of their Ideas; not by any natural Gonnexion, that 


there is berween particular articulate Sounds and certain Ideas, 
for then there wonld be bur one Langua ge amongſt all Men; 
but by a voluntary Impoſition, whereby ſuch a Word is made 


arbitrarily the Mark of ſuch an Idea. The uſe then of Words, 


3s to be ſenſible Marks of Ideas; and the Ideas they ſtand for, are 
their proper and immediate Signification. 

FS. 2. The uſe Men have oftheſe Marks, being 
Fords are the either to record their own Thoughts for the Aſſi- 


- ſenſible Signs ſtance of their own Memory; or, as it were, to 


of his Ideas bring out their Ideas, and lay them before the view 
who uſes them, of others: Words in their primary or immediate Sig- 

| nification, ſtand for nothing, but the Ideas in the 
thoſe Ideas are collected from the Things, which they are ſuppoſed 
to repreſent, When a Man ſpeaks to another, it is, that he may 


| be underſtood ; and the end of Speech is, chat thoſe Sounds, 
5 A Marks, may make known his Ideas to the Hearer. That 


then which Words are the Marks of, are the Ideas of the 
Speaker: Nor can any one apply them, as Marks, immediately 
* 1 „% 3 * 8 * Tk 3 3 4 71 * 1772 0 13 . Cz \ , ro 
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to any thing elfe, bur the Ideas, that he himſelf hath. For this 
would be to make them Signs of his own Conceprions, and yer 
apply them to other Ideas; which would be to make them 
Signs, and not Signs of his Ideas at the fame time; and ſo in 
effect, ro have no Signification at all. Words being voluntary 
Signs, they cannot be voluntary Signs impoſed by him on Things 
he knows nor. Thar would be to make them Signs of nothing, 
Sounds without Signiſication. A Man cannot make his Words 
the Signs either of Qualities in Things, or of Conceptions in the 
Mind of another, whereof he has none in his own. Till he 
has ſome Ideas of his own, he cannot ſuppoſe them to corre- 
ſpond with the Conceptions of another Man; nor can he uſe any 
Signs for them: For thus they would be the Signs of be knows 
not what, which is in Truth to be the Signs of nothing. Bur 
when he repreſents to himſelf other Mens Ideas, by ſome of his 
own, if he conſent to give them the ſame Names, that other 
Men do, *cis ſtill to his own Ideas; to Ideas that he bas, and 
not to Ideas that he bas nor, 1 

§. 3. This is ſo neceſſary in the Uſe of Lan- rds are the 
guage, that in this reſpect, rhe knowing, and the ſenſible Sigus 
Ignorant ; the Learned, and Unlearned, uſe the of bis Ideas 
Words they ſpeak (with any meaning) all alike. who uſes them. 
They, in every Man's Mouth, ſtand for the Ideas he 
has, and Which he would expreſs by them. A Child having 
taken Notice of nothing in the Metal he hears called Gold, bur 
the bright ſhining yellow Colour, he applies the Word Gold 
only to his own Idea of that Colour, and nothing elle ; and 
therefore calls the ſame Colour in a Peacock's. Tail, Gold. A- 
nother that has better obſerved, adds ro ſhining yellow, great 
Weight: and then the Sound Gold, when he Ules it, ſtands 
for a complex Idea of a ſhining Yellow and very weighty Sub- 
ſtance. Another adds to thoſe Qualities, Fuſibility: And then 
the Word Gold to him fignifies a Body, bright, yellow, fuſi- 
ble, and very heavy. Another adds Malleability. Each of 
theſe uſes equally the Word Gold, when they have Occaſion to 
expreſs the Idea, which they have apply d it to: But it is evi- 
dent, that each can apply it only to his own Idea; nor can he 
make it ſt and, as a Sign of ſuch a complex Idea, as he has not. 

8. 4. But though Words, as they are uſed by PVords often ſe- 
Men, can properly and immediately ſignify no- cretly referred, 
thing but the Ideas, that are in the Mind of the Firſt, to the Ide- 
Speaker ; yet they in their Thoughts give them as in other 
a lecret Reference to two other Things. lens Minds. 


Firſt. 
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Firſt, They abel their Words to be Marks of the Ideas in the 
Minds alſo F other Men, with whom they communicate: For elſe 
they ſhould ralk in vain, and could not be underitood, if rhe 
Sounds they applied ro one Idea, were ſuch, as by the Hear- 
er were applied to another, which is to ſpeak two Languages, 
But in this, Men ſtand nor uſually to examine, whether the Idea 
they and thoſe they Diſcourſe with have in their Minds, be the 
fame : Bur think it enough, that they uſe the Word, as they 
imagine, in the common Accepration of that Language; in which 
they ſuppoſe, that the Idea, they make it a Sign of, is preciſely the 
ſame, to which the Underſtanding Men of that Country apply 
that Name, 

§. 5. Secondly, Becauſe Men would not be thought 


Secondly, Ty to talk barely of their own Imaginations, but of 


the Reality of Things as really they are; therefore they often 
Things. ſuppoſe their Words to ſtand alſo for the Reality of 
Things. But this rue, ar particularly to Sub- 
ſtances, and their Names, as perhaps the former does to ſimple 
Ideas and Modes, we ſhall ſpeak of theſe two different ways of ap- 
plying Words more at large, when we come to treat of the Names 
of mixed Modes, and Subſtances, in particular: Though give me 
leave here to ſay, that it is a perverting the uſe of Words, and 
brings unavoidable Obſcurity and Confuſion into their Significa- 
tion, whenever we make them ſtand for any thing, but thoſe 
Ideas we have in our own Minds. 
§. 6. Concerning Words alſo ir is farther to be 
Words byuſe confidered : Firſt, That they being immediately 
readily excite the Signs of Mens Ideas; and, by that means, rhe 


Ideas. Inſtruments whereby Men communicate their Con- 


ceptions, and expreſs to one another thoſe Thoughts 


and Imaginations they have within their own Breaits, there 


comes by conſtant uſe, to be ſuch a Connexion between certain Sounds, 
and the Ideas they ſtand for, that the Names heard, almoſt as rea - 


dily excite certain Ideas, as if the Objects themſelves, which are 


apt to produce them, did actually affect the Senſes. Which is 
manifeſtly ſo in all obvious ſenfible Qualities; and in all Subſtan- 
ces, that frequently, and familiarly occur to us. 0 
§. 7. Secondly, That though the proper and im- 
Fords often mediate Signification of Words, are Idea in the 
uſed without Mind of the Speaker ; yer becauſe by familiar uſe 
Signification, fromeur Cradles, we come to learn certain articu- 
8 late Sounds very perfectly, and have them readily 
on our Tongues, and always at Hang in our Memories; but yer 
| | arg 


8.8. Mirds by long and familiar uſe, as has been 
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are not always careful to examine, or ſettle their Stgnifications * 
perfectly, it often happens that Men, even when they would ap- 
ply themſelves to an attentive Conſideration, do ſer their Thoughts 
mbre on Words, than Things. Nay, becauſe Words are many of 
them learned before the Idea are known for which they ſtand 2 
Therefore. ſome, not only Children, but Men, ſpeak ſeveral 
Words, no otherwife than Parrots do, only becauſe they have 
learned them, and have been accuſtomed to thoſe Sounds. Bur 
ſo far as Words are of Utſe and Significarion, ſo far is there a 
conſtant Connexion between the Sound and the Idea; and a De- 
ſignation, that the one ſtand for the other; without which Ap» 
plication of them, they are nothing but ſo much inſignifieant 
Noi ſe. | | 

ſaid, come to excite in Men certain Ideas, ſo con- —_ * 
ſtantly and readily, that they are apt to ſuppoſe a fed al ea 
natural Connexion between them, But that they 5. 7 
fenify only Mens peculiar Ideas, and that by 4 per- | 
fetly arbitrary Impeſition, is evident, in that they often fail to 
excite in others (even that uſe the ſame Language) the ſame 
Ideas, we take them to be the Signs of: And every Man has fo 
inviolable a Liberty, ro make Words ſtand for what Ideas he 
pleaſes, rhat no one bath the Power ro make others have the 
ſame Ideas in their Minds, that he has, when they uſe the ſame 
Words, that he does. And therefore the great Auguſtus himſelf, 
in the Poſſeſſion of that Power which ruled the World, acknow- 
ledged, he could not make a new Latin Word: which was as 
much as to ſay, that he could not arbitrarily appoint, what Idea 
any Sound ſhould be a Sign of, in the Mouths and common 
Language of his Subjects. Tis true, common uſe, by a tacit 
Conſent, appropriates certain Sounds to certain Ideas in all Lan- 
guages, which lo far limits the Signification of that Sound, that 
unleſs a Man applies it to the ſame Idea, he does not ſpeak pro- 
perly: And let me add, that unleſs a Man's Words excite the ſame 
Ideas in the Hearer, which he makes them ſtand for in ſpeaking, 
he does not ſpeak intelligibly. But whatever be the conſequence 
of any Man's uſing of Words differently, either from their gene- 
ral Meaning, or the particular Senſe of the Perſon ro whom he 
Addreſſes them, this is certain, their Signification, in his uſe of 
the, is limited 10 his Ideas, and they Can be Signs of nothing 
elle. 7% 
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Ee, AE L Things that exiſt being Parti- 
2 A culars, it may perhaps be thought 


general. reaſonable that Words, which ought 


to be conformed to Things, ſhould be fo roo, I 
mean in their Signification : bur yer we find the quite contrary. 
The far greateſt part of Words, that make all Languages, are ge- 
neral Terms: which has not been the Effect of Neglect, or 
Chance, but of Reaſon, and Neceſſity. 

§. 2. Firſt, It 7s impoſſible that every particular 
For every par- Thing ſhould have a diſtinct peculiar Name. For the 
ricular thing Signitication and Uſe of Words, depending on that 


zo have a Connexion, which the Mind makes between its 
Name is in- Ideas, and the Sounds it Uſes as Signs of them, it 
Poſſble. is neceſſaty, in the Application of Names to Things, 


that the Mind ſhouid have diſtinct Ideas of the 
Things, and retain alſo the particular Name that belongs to e- 
very one, with its peculiar Appropriation to that Idea. But it is 
beyond the Power of Humane Capacity to frame and retain di- 
ſtinct Ideas of all the particular Things we meet wich : Every 
Bird, and Beaſt, Men ſaw; every Tree, and Plant, chat affect- 
ed the Senſes, could not find a Place in the moſt capacious Un- 
derſtanding. If it be looked on, as an Inſtance of a prodigious 
Memory, F. 
dier in their Army, by his proper Name: We may eaſily find 
a Reaſon, why Men have never attempted to give Names to each 
Sheep in their Flock, or Crow that Flies over their Heads; much 
leſs to call every Leaf of Plants, or Grain of Sand that came in 
their way, by a peculiar Name. . . 
§. 3. Secondly, If it were poſſible, it would yet 
And uſe eſs. be uſeleſs; becauſe it would not ſerve to the chief 
end of Language. Men would in vain heap up 
Names of particular Things, that would not ſerve them to 
communicate their Thoughts. Men learn Names, and uſe them 
in Talk with others, only that they may be underſtood : which 
is then only done, when by Uſe or Conſent, the Sound I _ 


ar ſome Generals have been able to call every Sol- 
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by the Organs of Speech, excites in another Man's Mind, who 
bears it, the Idea I apply it ro in mine, when I ſpeak it. This 
cannot be done by Names, apply d to particular Things, where- 
of I alone having the Ideas in my Mind, the Names of them 
could not be ſignificant, or intelligible to another, who was nor 
acquainted with all thoſe very particular Things, which had fallen 
under my Notice. 
$. 4. Thirdly, But yer granting this alſo feaſible; (which 1 
think is not,) yet a diſtinct Name for every particular Thing would 
not be of any great Uſe for the Improvement of Knowledge : which 
though founded in particular Things, enlarges it ſelf by ge- 
neral Views; to which, Things reduced into Sorts under ge- 
neral Names, are properly ſubſervient. Theſe, with the Names 
belonging to them, come within ſome compaſs, and do not mul- 
tiply every Moment, beyond what either the Mind can con- 
tain, or Uſe requires. And therefore in theſe Men, have ſor 
the moſt part ſtopped; but yet not ſo, as to hinder themſelves 
from diſtinguiſhing particular Things, by appropriated Names, 
where Convenience Demands ir. And therefore in their own 
Species, which they bave moſt to do with, and wherein they 
have often occaſion to mention particular Perſons, they make 
uſe of proper Names; and their diſtinct Individuals have diſtinct 
Denominations. "A 8 5 | 
& 5. Beſides Perſons, Countries alſo, Cities, POT DIRE 
Ta. Mountains, and other the like Diſtincti- 2 
ons of Place, have uſually found peculiar Names, Names. 
and that for the ſame Reaſon ; they being ſuch as 
Men have often an Occafion ro mark particularly, and, as it 
were, ſet before others in their Diſcourſes with them. And I 
doubt nor, but if we had Reaſon to mention particular Horſes, 
as often as we have to mention particular Men, we ſhould have 
proper Names for the one, as familiar as for the other; and Buce- 
phalus would be a Word as much in Uſe, as Alexander. And 
therefore we fee that amongſt Jockeys, Horſes have their proper 
Names to be known and diſtinguiſhed by, as commonly as their 
Servants: Becauſe amongſt them, there is often occaſion to men- 
tion this or that particular Horſe, when he is out of Sight. | 
$. 6. The next thing to be conſidered is, how 
general Words come to be made. For ſince all things How general 
that exiſt are only particulars, how come we by Words are 
2 Terms, or where find we thoſe general made. 
aarures they are ſuppoſed to fland for? Words | 
become general, by being made the Signs of general Ideas : 2 | 
- IANS g ; Ideas 
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Idea become general, by ſeparating from them the Circumſtances 
of Time, and Place, and any other Ideas, tbat may determine 
them to this or that particular Exiſtence. By this way of Ab. 
ſtraction they are made capable of repreſenting more Individuals 
than one; each of which, having in it a Conformity to chat Ab. 
ſtract Idea, is (as we call it) of that ſort. = 

$. 7. Bur ro deduce this a little more diſtinctly, it will not 
zerhaps be amiſs to trace our Notions, and Names, from their 
— and obſerve by what Degrees we proceed, and by 
what Steps we enlarge our Ideas from our firſt Infancy. There 
is nothing more evident, than that the Ideas of the Perſons Chil. 
dren converſe with, (to Inſtance in them alone) are like the 
Perſons themſelves, only particular. The Ideas of the Nurſe, 
and the Mother, are well framed in their Minds; and, like 
Pictures of them there, repretert only thoſe Individuals. The 
Names they firſt gave to them, are confined to theſe Individuals; 
and the Names of Nurſe and Mamma, the Child Uſes, determine 
themſelves to thoſe Perſons. After wards, when time and a large 
Acquainrance has made them obſerve, that there are a great many 
other Things in the World, that in ſome common Agreements of 
Shape, and ſeveral other Qualities, reſemble their Father and 
Mother, and thoſe Perſons they have been uſed ro, they frame 
an Idea, which they find thoſe many Particulars do partake in; 
and to that they give, with others, the name Man for Example. 
And thus they come to have a general Name, and a general Idea. 
Wherein they make nothing new, but only leave out of the 
complex Idea they bad of Peter and Fames, Mary and Fane, that 
which is peculiar to each, and retain only what is common to 
them all. | | Fx . | 
F. 8. By the ſame way. that they come by the general Name 
aud Idea of Man, they eafily Advance to more general Names and 
Norions. For obſerving, that ſeveral Things that differ from 


their Idea of Man, and cannot therefore be comprehended un- 
der that Name, have yet certain Qualities, wherein they agree 


with Man, by retaining only thoſe Qualities, and uniting tnem 
into one Idea, they have again another and a niore general Idea; 
to which having given a Name, they make a Term of a more 
comprehenſive Extenſion: Which new Idea is made, not by any 
new Addition, but only, as before, by leaving out the Shape, 


and ſome other Properties ſignified by the Name Man, and re- 


taining only a Body, with Life, Senſe, and Spontaneous Motion, 
comprehended under the Name Animal. | PER Eos 
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& 9. Thar this is the Way, whereby Men firſt 

formed general Ideas, and general Names to them, 1 General Na- 

think, is ſo evident, that there needs no other tures are no- 

Proof of it, but the conſidering of a Man's ſelf, thing but ab- 

or others, and the ordinary Proceedings of their /ira@ Ideas. 

Minds in Knowledge: And he that thinks ge- 


neral Natures or Notions, are any thing elſe but ſuch abſtract 


and partial Ideas of more complex ones, taken at firſt from par- 
ticular Exiſtences, will, I fear, be at a Loſs where to find them. 
For ler any one reflect, and ken tell me, wherein does his Idea 
of Man differ from that of Peter and Paul; or his Idea of Horſe 
from that of Bucephalus, but in the leaving out ſomething that 
is peculiar to each Individual; and retaining ſo much of thoſe 
particular complex Ideas, of ſeveral particular Exiſtences, as they 
are found to agree in? Of the complex Ideas, ſignified by the 
Names Man, and Horſe, leaving out but thoſe particulars wheres 
in they differ, and retaining only thoſe wherein they agree, and 
of thoſe making a new diſtindt complex Idea, and giving the 
name Animal to it, one has a more general Term, that Compre- 
hends, with Man, ſeveral other Creatures. Leave out of the 
lea of Animal, Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion, and the remain- 
ing complex Idea, made up of the remaining ſimple ones of Body, 
Lite, and Nouriſhmenr, becomes a more general one, under 
the more comprehenſive Term, Vivens. And not to dwell lon- 
ger upon this particular, ſo evident in it ſelf, by the ſame way 
the Mind proceeds to Body, Subſtance, and at lait to Being, Thing, 
and ſuch univerſal Terms, which ſtand for any of our Ideas whar- 
ever. To conclude, this whole Myſtery of Genera and Species, 
which make ſuch a noiſe in the Schools, and are, with Juſtice, 
o little regarded out of them, is nothing elſe but abſtract Ideas, 
more or leſs comprehenſive, with Names annexed to them. In 
al which, this is conſtant and unvariable, That every more general 
Term ſtands for ſuch an Idea, as is but a part of any of thole 


contained under it. 


§. 10. This may ſhew us the Reaſon, why, in the Why 2] 
defning of Words, which is nothing but declaring G 2 796 
their Signification, we make uſe of the Genus, or next Jinavil Dd 
general Word thar comprehends ir. Which 1s not uſe of 5m The 
out of Neceſſity, bur only to ſave the Labour of fnitions. 
enumerating the ſeveral ſimple Ideas, which the X 
next general Word, or Genus, ſtands for; or, perhaps, ſome- 
times the ſhame of not being able to do it. But though defining 
Ea 

| | thoug 
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though originally Latin, ſince they moſt properly ſuit thoſe No? 
tions they are apply d to ;) I ſay, though defining by the Genus 
be the ſhorteſt way; yer, I think, it may be doubted, whether: 
it be the beſt. This 4 am ſure, ir is not the oaly, and ſo not 
abſolutely neceſſary. For Detinitjon being nothing but making 
another underſtand by Words, what Idea the Term defined 
ftands for, a Definition is belt made by enumeratmg thoſe ſim- 
ple Ideas that are combined in the Signification of the Term de- 
fined : and if inftead of ſuch an enumeration, Men have accu- 
ſtomed themſelves to uſe the next general Term, it has not been 
out of Neceiſity, or for greater clearneſs; but for quickneſs and 
diſpatch ſake. For, I think, that to one who defired to know 
| what Idea the Word Man ſtood for; if ir ſhould be ſaid, that 
0 Man was a ſolid extended Subſtance, having Life, Senſe, ſpon- 
| raneous Motion, and the Faculty of Reaſoning, I doubt nor bur 
the meaning of the Term Man, would be as well underſtood; 
and the Idea it ſtands for, be ar leaſt as clearly made known, as 
when ir 1s defined to be a rational Animal; which by rhe ſeveral 
Definitions of Animal, Vivens, and Corpus, relolves it ſelf into thoſe 
enumerated Ideas. I have in explaining the Term Man, followed 
here the Ordinary Definition of the Schools: which tho\, per- 
haps, not the moſt exact, yer ſerves well enough to my preſent 
purpoſe. And one may, in this Inſtance, ſee what gave Occa- 
fron to the Rule, that a Definition muſt conſiſt of Genus and 
Differentia: and it ſuffices to ſhew us the little Neceſſity there is 
of ſuch a Rule, or Advantage in the ſtrict obſerving of ir. For 
Definitions, as has been ſaid, being only the explaining of one 
Word, by ſeveral others, ſo that the meaning or Idea it ſtands 
for, may be certainly known; Languages are not always ſo made, 
according to the Rules of Logick, that every Term can have its 
Signification exactly and clearly expreſſed by two others. Ex- 
per ience ſufficiently ſatisfies us to the contrary; or elſa thofe who 
- have made this Rule, have done ill that they have given us ſo few 
Definitions conformable to it. But of Definitions, more in the 
next Chapter. 
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§. 11. To return to general Words, ir is plain, 
General and by what has been ſaid, That General and Univerſal, 
Eniverſal are belong not 2:0 the real exiſtence of Things; but 
Creatures of are the Inventions and Creatures of the Underſtanding, 
the Under- made by it for its own ule, and concern only Signs; 
ſtanding. whether Words, or Ideas Words are general, as 
3 has been ſaid, when uſed for Signs of general 
Idea; and fo are applicable indiffteremtly to many particular 
Ts | Ĩuhings; 
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Things; and Ideas, are general, when they are ſet up as the 
Repreſentatives of many particular Things: Bur Univerſality 
belongs not to things themſelves, which are all of them parti- 
cular in their Exiſtence, even thoſe Words, and Ideas, which in 
their Signification, are general. When therefore we quit Par- 


ticulars, the Generals that reſt, are only Creatures of our own 


making, their general Nature being nothing but the Capacity 
they are put into by the Underſtanding, of ſignifying or repre- 
ſenting many Particulars. For the Signification they have, is 
nothing but a Relation, that by the Mind of Man is added ra 
them. (a) W 
a) Againſt this the Biſhop of Worceſter objects, and 4½% /; , 
* Author * anſwers as — 4 C "5 the 2 
Biſhop, the abſtra&ted Ideas are the work of the Mind, a 1g = 
appears by an Inſtance produced of che Eſſence of the Sun Fs" 
being in ene ſingle Individual: In which Caſe it ij granted, That the 
Idea may be ſo abſtracted, that more Suns might agice in it, and it is 
as much a ſort, as if there were as many Suns as there areStars.So that 
here we have a real Eſſence ſubfiſtiog in one Individual, but capable 
of being multiply'd into more, and the lame Eſſence remaining: But 
in this one Sun there 1s a real Eſſence, and not a meer nominal, os 
abſtracted Eſſence : But ſuppole tnere were more Suns; would not 
each of em have the real Eſſence of the Sun? For what is it makes 
the 2d Sun, but having the (ame real Eſſence with the iſt? If it were 
_ a nominal Eſſence, then the 24 would have nothing but the 
ame: f 
This, as I underſtand it, replies Mr. Locke, is to prove, that the ab- 
ſtract general Eſſence of any ſort of Things, or things of the ſame 
Denominat ion, v. g. of Man or Marigoles, hath a real Being out of the 
Underſtand ing; which, I confeſs, I am not able to conccive. Your 
Lordſhip's Proof here brought out of my Eſſay, concerning the Sung 
I humbly coneeive will not reach it; becauſe what is ſaid these, 
does not at all concern the real but nominal Eſſence, as is evident 
from hence, that the Idea I ſpeak of there, is a complex Idea; out 
we have no complex Idea of the internal Conſtitutioi: or real Ef 
ſence of the Sun. Be ſides, I ſay expreſly, That our diitinguiſhing Sub- 
ſtances into Species, by Names, is not at all founded on their real 
Eſſences. So that the Sun being one of the Subſtances, I cannot, in 
the place quoted by your Lordſhip, be ſuppoſed ro mean by Eſſence 
of the Sun, the real Eſſence of the Sun, unleſs I had fo expreiſca. But 
all this Argument will beat an end, when your Lordſhip ſhall have 
explained what you mean by theſe Words, true dun. In ay Senſe 
of em, any thing will be a true Sun to which the name Sun may 
be truly and properly apply'd, and to that Subilance or Thing, the 
> Sun may be truly and properly apply d Which has united i 
Joi Abs | ” E 
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F. 12. The next thing therefore to be conſidered, 
411 947g is, Nhat kind of Signification it is, that General Words 
ſences of the have. For as it is evident, that they do not ſignify 
Genera and barely one particular thing; for then they would 
Species. not be general Terms, but proper Names; ſo on 
the other ſide, tis as evident, they do not ſignify a 


Plurality; for Man and Men would then fignity the (ame ; and 


the 


it that Combination of ſenſible Qualities, by which any thing elſe 


that 15 called Sun is diſtinguiſhed from other Subſtafices, i e. by the 


vomi nal Eſſence And thus our Sun is denominated and d iſt inguiſn'd 
from a fixed Star, not by a real Eſſence that we do not know (for if 
we d id, tis poſſible we ſhould find the real Eſſence or Conſtiturion of 
one of the fixed Stars to be the ſame with that of our San) but by 
a complex Idea of ſenſible Qualities co-exiſting, which, wherever 
they are found, make a true Sun. And thus I crave leave to anſwer 
your Lordſhip's Queition : For what is it makes the 2d Sun to he a true 
Sun, hut having the ſame real Efſencewith the Firit © Tf it were but a no- 
minal Eſſence, then the Second would have nothine but the Name. 

I humbly conceive, if it had the nominal Eſſence, it would have 
ſomething beſides zhe Name, viz. That nominal Eſſence which is 
ſufficient to denominate it truly a Suu, or to make it be a true Sun, 
tho' we know nothing of that real Eſſence whereon that nominal 
one depends; your Lordſhip will then argue, That that real E. 
fence is in the 24 Sun, and makes the 2d Sun. J grant it, when the 2d 
Sun comes to exiſt, ſo as to be perceiv'd by us to have all the Ideas 
contained in our complex Idea, 7. e. in our nominal Eſſence of a Sun. 
For ſhould it be true (as is now believ'd by Aſtronomers) that the 
real Eſſence of the Sun were in any ot the fixed Stars, yet ſuch a 
Star could not for that be by us called a Sun, whillt it anſwers 
not our complex Idea, or nominal Eſſence of a Sun. But how far that 


will prove, That the Eſſences of things, as they are knowable by us, have 


4 Reality in *emdiltinct from that of ab/tra@ Ideas in the Mind, which 
are meerly Creatures of the Mind, I do not ſee; and we ſhall farther 
enquire, in conſidering your Lordſhip's following Words. Therefore, 
fay you, there muſt be a real Eſſence in every Individual of the ſame 
Kind, Yes, and I beg leave of your Lordſhip to ſay, of a different 
Kind too. For that alone is it which makes it to be what it is. 

That every Individual Subſtance has a real, internal, individual 
Conſtitution, 7. e. a real Eſſence, that makes it to be what it is, I 
grant. Upon this your Lordſhip ſays, Peter, James and John are all 
true and real Men. An w. Without doubt, ſuppofing them to be 


Men, they are true and real Men, i. e. ſuppoſing the Names of that 


Species, belongs to them. And ſo three Bobaques are all true and 
real Bolagues, ſuppoſing the Name of that Species of Animals be- 
longs to them, | 4} 14 FFO8 


* 
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theDiſtinction of Numbers (as the Grammar ians call em) would be 

ſuperfluous and uſeleſs. That then which general Words ſignify, is 

a ſort of Things ; and each of them does that, by being a Sign of 

an abltract Idea in the Mind, to which Idea, as things exiſting are 
found to agree, ſo they come to be ranked under that Name; or, 

which is all one, be of that ſort. Whereby it is evident, that the 

Eſſences of the Sorts, or (if the Latin Word pleaſes better) Species 

of Things, are nothing elſe but theſe abſtract Ideas. For the 

having the Eſſence of any Species, being that which makes any 

ä | | thing 


For beſeech your Lordſhip to conſider, Whether in your way 
of arguing, by naming 'em Peter, James aud John, Names familiar to 
us, as appropriated to Individuals of the Species Man, your Lord- 
ſhip does not firſt ſuppoſe em Men, and then very ſafely ask, Whe- 
ther they be not all true and real Men ? But if I ſhould ask your 
Lordſhip, Whether Wewcena, Cuckery and Conſbeda were true and 
real Men or no? Your Lordſhip would not be able to tell me, till 
I have pointed out to your Lordſhip the Individuals called by 
thoſe Names; your Lordſhip by examining whether they bad in 
em thoſe ſenſible Qualities, which your Lordſhip has combined in- 
to that complex Idea, to which you give the Specifick Name Man, 
determined 'em all, or ſome of them to be of the Species which you 
call Man, and ſo to be true aud real Man; which when your Lord- 
ſhip has determined, 'tis plain you did it by that which is only 
the nominal Eſſence, as not knowing the real one. But your Lord- 
ſhip farther asks, hat is it makes Peter, James and John real Men? 
Ts it the atiributing the general Name to em? No certainly; but that 
the true and real Eſſence of Man is in every one of them, K 
It when your Lordſhip asks, Mat makes em Men? Your Lord- 
ſhip uſed the Word making in the proper Senſe for the efficient 


Caule, and in that Senſe it were true, that the Eſſence of a Man, 


i. e. the Specifick Eſſence of that Species made a Man; it would 
undoubtedly follow, that this Specifick Eſſence had a Reality be- 


'yond that of being only a general abſtract Idea in the Mind. But 


when it is ſaid, That it is the true and real Efſence of a Man in every 
one of them that makes Peter, James and John true and real Men, the. 
true and real meaning of thoſe Words is no more but that the 
Eſſence of that Species, i. e. The Properties anſwering the complex 
abſtract Idea, to which the Specifick Name is given, being found 
in them that makes em be properly and truly called Men, or is the 
Reaſon why they are called Men. Your Lordſhip adds, And we 
muſt be as certain of this, as we are that we are Men. 
How, I beſeech your Lordſhip, are we certain, that they are Men, 
but only by our Senſes, finding thoſe Properties in em which antwer 
the Abſtract, complex Idea, which is in our Minds of the peer | 
5 „ of 
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thing to be of il at Species, and the Confortifity to the Idea, to 
which the Name is annexed, being that which gives a right to that 
Name, the having the Eſſence, and the having tbat Conformity, 
muſt needs be the ſame 1 Since to be of any Species, and to 
have à right to the Name of that Species, is all one. As for Exam- 
le, to be a Man, or of the Species Man, and io have right to the 
ame Man, is the ſame thing. Again, to be a Man or of the 
Spec es Man, and have the Eden of a Man, is the ſame 
„„ thing. 


fick Idea, ro which we have annexed the Specifick Name Man? 
This I take to be the true meaning of what your Lordſhip ſays in 
the next Words, viz. They take their Denomination of being Men, from 
hat common Nature or Efſence which is in them; and I am apt to 
think, theſe Words will not hold true in any other Senſe. 
Your Lordſhip's fourth Inference begins thus : That the general 
Idea is not made from the imple Ideas, by the meer Act of the Wind ab- 
tract ing from Circumflances, but from Reaſon and Conſideration ef the 
Nature of Things. | | | 
F thought, my Lord, That Reaſon and Confideration had been AA. 
of the Mind, meer Acts of the Mind, when any thing was done by em. 
Your Lordſhip gives a Reaſon for it, viz. For when we ſee ſeveral In- 
dividuals that have the ſame Powers and Properties, we thence infer That 
there muſt be ſomething common to all, which makes them of one Kind, 
I grant the Inference to be true ; but muſt beg leave to deny 
that this proves, That the general Idea the Name is annexed to, is 
not made by the Mind. I have ſaid, and it agrees with what your 
* B. z. C 6, Lordſhip here ſays, * That © the Mind in making it 
28 20, complex Ideas of Subſtances, only follows Nature, 
l 28, 29. and puts no Ideas together, which are not ſup- 
© poſed to have an Union in Nature; no Body joins the Voice of 
*'a Sheep, with the Shape of an Horle ; nor the Colour of Lead, 
with the Weight and fixedneſs of Gold, to be the complex Ideas 
© of any real Subſtances; anleſs he has a Mind to fill his Head with 
Chimera's, and his Diſcourſes with unintelligible Words. Men 
* obſerving certain Qualities always joined and exiſting together, 
therein copy'd Nature, and of Ideas ſo united, made their com- 
* plex ones of Subſtances, &c. Which is very little different from 
what your Lordſhip here fays, That 'tis from our Obſervation of 
Individuals, that we come to infer, That there is ſomething common 
t them all, But I do not fee how it will thence follow, that the 
General or Specifick Idea is not made by the meer Act of the 
Mind. No, ſays your Lordſhip, There is ſomething common to them all, 
which makes them of one Kind; and if the difference of Kinds be real, 
that which makes them all of ons Kind muſt not be a Neminal, but 
teal Eflence, 333 4 N . 
This 
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thing. Now fince nothing can be a Man, or have a right to the 
Name Man, but what has a Conformity to the Abſtract Idea the 
Name Man ſtands for; nor any thing be a Man, or have a right to 
the Species Man, but what has the Eſſence of that Species; it fol- 
lows, that the Abſtract Idea for which the Name ſtands, and the 
Eſſence of the Species, is one and the ſame. From whence it is eaſy 
to obſerve, that the Effences of the ſorts of things, and conſequently 
rhe ſorting of this, is the Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding that 
Abſtracts, and makes thoſe general Ideas. 8. 13. 


— 


This may be ſome Objection to the Name of nominal Eſence; but 
is, as I humbly cenceive, none to the Thing deſigned by it. There 
Is an internal Conititution of Things, on which their Properties 
depend. This your Lordſhip and I are agreed of, and this we call 
the veal Efence. There are alſo certain complex Ideas, or Combina- 
tions of thele Properties in Mens Minds, to which they commonly - 
annex Specifick Names, or Names of Sorts or Minds of Things. This, 
I believe, your Lordſhip dues not deny. Theſe complex Ideas, far 
want of 2 better Name, ; have called nominal Eſſence ; how proper- 
Jy, I will not diſpute. But if any one will help me to a better 
Name for em, I am ready to receive it; till then, I muſt, to ex- 
- preſs my ſelf, uſe this. Now, my Lord, Body, Life, and the Power of 
Reaſoning, being not the real Eſſence of a Man, as I believe your 
Lordſhip will agree, will your Lordſhip ſay, that they are not e- 
nough to make the thing wherein they are found, of the Kind cal- 
led Man, and not of the Kind called Baboon, Becauſe the difference 
of theſe Kinds is real? If this be not real enough to make the thing 
of one Kind, and not of another, I do not ſee how Animal rationale 
can be enough really to diſtinguiſh a Man from an Horſe ; for that 
is but the Nominal, not real Eſſence of that K ind, deſigned by the 
Name Man. And yet, I ſuppoſe, every one thing is real enough, to 
make a real difference between that and other Ainds, And if no- 
thing will ſerve the turn, to MAKE things of one Kind, and not of 
another (which as I have ſhewed, ſignifies no mare but ranking of 
them under different Specificx Names) but their real, unknown 

Conſtitutions, which are the rea Efſenges we are ſpeaking of, I fear 
it would be a long while before we ſhould have really different 
Kinds of Subſtances, or d iſtinct Names for em, unleſs we could di- 
ſtinguiſh em by theſe Differences, of which we have no diſtinct 
Conceptions. For I think it would not be readily anſwered me, if 
I ſhould demand, wherein lies the real difference in the internal 
Conſtitut ion of a &/ag from that of a Zuck, which are each of em 

very well known to be of one Amd, and not of the other; and no 
y Queſtions but that the Kind whereof each of them is, arg 


really different, 
th © 3” * © AC 
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pad dec S. 13. I would not here be thought to forger, 


much leſs rodeny, that Nature in the Production 
abe Ua of Things, makes ſeveral of them alike: there is 


ffauding, but nothing more obyious, eſpecially in the Races of 


Dave their Animals, and all things propagared by Seed. But 
Foundation in Jet, | think, we may ſay, the forting of them un- 
the Similitude der Names, z the Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding, 
of things. taking occaſion from the Similitude it oblerves a- 
. mongſt em, to make Abſtract general Ideas, and 
ſer em up in the mind, with Names annex d to em, as Patterns 
or Forins, (for in that ſence the word Form has a very proper Sig- 
nification,) to which, as particular Things exiſting are found to a- 
gree, ſo they come to be of that Species, have that Denomination, 
or are put into that Ciaſſis. For when we ſay, this is a Man, that 
2 Horſe; this Fuſtice, that Cruelty ; this a Watch, that a Fack ; what do 


- Your Lordſhip farther ſays, And this difference doth not depend up- 
on the complex Ideas of Subſtances, whereby Men arbitrarily join Modes 


together in their Minds. I confeſs, my Lord, I know not what to ſay 


to this, becauſe I do not know what theſe complex Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances are, whereby. Men arbitrarily join Modes together in their 
Minds. But I am apt to think there is a miſtake in the Matter, by 
the Words that follow, which are theſe : For let them miſtake in 
their Complication of Ideas, either in leaving cut or putting in what doth 
not belong 0 em; and let their Ideas be what they will, the real Eſ- 
ſence of a Man, and an Horſe, and a Tree, are juſt what they were. 

The miſtake I ſpoke of, I humbly ſuppoſe is this, That Things 
are here taken to ba diftinguiſhed by their real Eſſence; when by 
the very way of ſpeaking of 'em, it is clear, That they are already 
diſtinguiſhed by their nominal Eſſences, and are ſo taken to be. For 
what I beſeech your Lordſhip, does your Lordſhip mean, when you 
fay, The real Eſſence of a Man, and an Horſe, and a Tree, but that 
there are ſuch kinds already ſet out by the Signification of theſe 
Names, Man, Horſe, Tree? And what. I beſeech your Lordihip, is 
the Signification of each of the Specifick Names, but the complex 
Idea it ſtands for? And that complex Idea is the nominal Eſſence, 
and nothing elſe. So that, raking Man, as your Lordſhip does here, 
to ſt and for a kind or ſort of Individuals, all which agree in that 
common, complex Idea, which that Specifick Names ſtands for, it 
is certain that the real Eſſence of all the Individuals, comprehend» 
ed under the Specifick Name Man, in your uſe of it, would be juſt 
the ſame; let others leave out or put into their complex Idea of 
Man what they pleaſe ; becauſe the real Eſſence on which that 


. unaltered complex Idea, 7. e. thoſe Properties depend, mult ne- 


ceſſarily be concluded to be the lame. For 
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we elſe but rank Things under different Specifick Names, as agree- 
ing to thoſe Abſtract Ideas, of which we have made thrſe Names 
the Signs? And what are the Eſſences of thoſe Species, ſet out and 
marked by Names, but thoſe abſtract Ideas in the min d; which are, 
as it were, the Bonds between particular Things thar exiſt, and the 
Names they are to be ranked under? And wher1 general Names 
have any Connexion with particular Beings, Yaefſe Abſtract Ideas 
are the Medium that unites them: ſo that the F:fſences of Species, as 
diſtinguiſhed and denominated by us, neither are, not can be any 
thing but thoſe preciſe Abſtract Ideas we nave in our Minds. And” 
therefore the ſuppoſed real Eſſences of Subſtances, if different from 

. | our 


For I take it for granted, That in uſing the Name Man, in this 
Place, your Lordſhip uſes it for that complex Idea which is in your 
Lordſhip's Mind of that Spe ies. So that your Lordſhip by 185 
ting it for or ſubſtituting it in the Place of that complex Idea where 
you ſay the rea] Eſſence of it is juſt as it was, or the very ſame it 
was, does ſuppoſe the Idea it ſtands for, to be Ideally the ſame. For 
if I change the Signification of the Word Man, whereby it may 
not comprehend juſt the fame Individuals which in your Lord- 
ſhip's Senſe it does, but ſhut out ſome of thoſe that to your Lord- 
ſhip are Men in your Signification of the Word Man, or take in o- 
thers to which your Lordſhip does nat allow the Name Man. L 
do not think you will lay, that the real Eſſence of Man, in both 
theſe Senſes, is the fame; and yet your Lordſhip ſeems to ſay fo, 
when you lay, Let Men miſtake in the Complication of their Ideas ei- 
ther in leaving out or putting in what doth not belong to them; and let 
their Ideas be what they pleaſe, the real Eſſence of the Individuals 
comprehended under the Names annexed to theſe Ideas, will be the 
ſame : For fo, I humbly conceive, it muſt be put, to make out what 
your Lordſhip aims at. For as your Lordſhip puts it by the Name of 
Aan, or any other Specifick Name, your Lordſhip ſeems to me to 
ſuppoſe, that that Name ſtands for, and not for the ſame Idea, at 
the ſame time. | 44D | 

For Example, my Lord, let your Lordſhip's Idea, to which you 
annex the Sign Man, be a rational Animal: Let another Man's I- 
dea be à rational Animal of ſuch a Shape; let a third Man's Idea 
be of an Animal of ſuch a Size and Shape, leaving out Rationality; 
let a fourth be an Animal with a Body of ſuch a Shape, and an 
immaterial Subitance, with a Power of Reaſoning ; let a fifth 
leave out of his Idea, and immaterial Subſtance, ?Tis plain every one 
of theſe will call his a Man, as well as your Lordſhip, and yet tis 
as plain that Man as ſtanding for all theſe diſtinct, complex Ideas, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have the ſame internal Conſtitution, i. e. the 
lame real Efence, The Truth is, every diſtinct, abſtract Idea, with a 
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Things into. For two Species may be one, as rationally, as two dif- 
ferent Eſſences be the Eſſence of one Species: And I demand, what 
are the Alterations may, or may not be in a Horſe or Lead, without 
making either of em to be of another Species e In determining the 


Species of Things by our Abſtract Idea, this is eaſy to reſolye: but 
if any one will regulate himſelf herein, by ſuppoſed real Eſſences, he 


will, J ſuppoſe, be at a loſs: and he will never be able to know when 
any thing precilely ceaſes to be of the Species of a Horſe, or Lead. 


Name to It, makes a real, diſtinct kind, whatever the real Eſſence 


(which we know not of any of them) be. 


And therefore I grant it true what your Lordſhip ſays in the 
next Words, And let the nominal Effence differ never ſo much, the real, 


common Eſſence or Nature of the ſeveral Kinds, are not at all altered by 
zhem, i. e. That our Thoughts or Ideas cannot alter the real Conſti- 
tutions that are in Things that exiſt,there is nothing more certain. 
But yet tis true, that the Changes of Ideas to which we annex em, 
can and does alter the Signification of their Names, and thereby 


alter the Kinds, which by theſe Names we rank and fort em in- 
to. Your Lordſhip farther adds, And theſe real Eſſences are unchange- 
able, i. e. the internal Conſtitutions are unchangeable, Of what, I 


beſeech your Lordſhip, are the internal Conſtitutions unchangeable ? 
Not of any thing that exiits, but of God alone ; for they may be 
changed all as eaſily by that Hand that made em, as the internal 
Frame ofa Watch. What then is it that is unchangeable ? The 


Internal Conſtitution or real Eſſence of a Species: which, in plain 


Englifh, is no more but this, whilſt the ſame Specifick Name, v. g. 
of Man, H:rſe, or Tree, is annexed to or made the Sign of the ſame 
Abſtrad, complex Idea, under which I rank ſeveral Individuals ; 
It is impoſſible but the real Conſtitution on which that unaltered, 
complex Idea or nominal Effence depends, muſt be the ſame, i. e. in 
other Words, where we find all the ſame Properties, we haye 
Reaſon to conclude there is the ſame real, jnternal Conſtitution 


„ . *z. 


from which thoſe Properties flow. / 


But your Lordſhip proves the real Eſſences to be unchangeable, , 


becauſe God makes em, in thoſe following Words; For however 
tbere may happen ſome Jariety in Individquals by particular Accidents, 
yet the Eſſences of Men, and Hos ſes, and Trees remain always the ſame ; 
becauſe they do not depend on the Ideas of Men, hut on the Vill of the 
Creator, who hath made ſeveral Sorts of Beings, #2} | | 

ITis tive, the real Contiitutions or Eſſences of particular Things 


exiſting, do not depend on the Ideas of Men, but on the Will of 


the Creator ; but their being ranked into Sorts, under ſueh and 
ſuch Names, does depend and wholly depend on the Ideas of Men. 


* 


our Abſtract Ideas, cannot be the Eſſences of the Species we rank 
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of Name, and the Boundaries of Species) are the 


21 
Each diſtind 
abſira# Idea 
Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding, who conſiders, g T: "7 me 
chat at leaſt the complex ones are often, in ſeveral He 
Men, different Collections of ſimple Ideas: and therefore that is 
Covetonſneſs to one Man, which is nat ſo to another. Nay, even in 
Subſtances, where there abſtract Ideas ſeem to be taken from the 
Things themſelves, they are not conſtantly the ſame; no not in 
that Species, which is moſt familiar to us, and with which we have 
the moſt intimate Acquaintance: It having been more than once 
doubted, whether the Fætus born of a Woman were a Man, even fo 


far, as that it hath been debated, whether it were, or were not to 
be nouriſhed and baptized : which could not be, if the abſtract Idea 
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914. Nor will any one wonder, that I ſay theſe 
Eſſences, or abſtr act Ideas, (which are the Meaſures 


or Eſſence, to which the Name Man belonged, were of Nature s 


making; and were not the uncertain and various Collection of 


ſimple Ideas, which the Underſtanding puts toget her, and then ab- 
ſtracting it, affixed a Name to it. So that in truth every diſtinct ab. 


ſtrat Idea, 4 diſtin Eſſence: and the Names that ſtand for ſuck 
diſtinct Ideas, are the Names of things eſſentially different. Thus a 
Circle is as eſſentially different from an Oval, as a Sheep from 2 
Goat: and Rain is as eſſentially different from Snow, as Water 
from Earth, that abſtract Idea which is the Eſſence of one, being 


impoſſible to be communicated to the other. And thus any two 


abſtract Ideas, that in any part vary one from another, with two 
diſtinct Names annexed to them, conſtitute rwo diſtinct forts, or if 


Fou pleaſe, Species, as eſſentially different, as any two the moſt re- 


mote, or oppoſite in the World. | 
S. 15. Bur ſince the Eſſences of Things are thought p, and "tl 
by ſome, (and not without Reaſon,) ro be wholly „ina! Eſſence. 
unknown; it may not be amiſs to conſider the ſeve- | 
ral Significations of the Mord Eſſence. | N 
Firſt, Eſſence may be taken for the being of any thing, whereby 
it is, what it is. And thus the real internal, but generally in Sub- 
ftances, unknown Conſtitution of Things, whereon their diſcove- 
rable Qualities depend, may be called their Eſſence. This is the 
roper original Signification of the Word, as is evident from the 
pd: of it; Eſſent ia, in its primary Notation, ſignify ing pro- 
perly Being. And in this Senſe it is ſtill uſed, when we ſpeak of 
the Eſſenge of particular things, without giving them any Name. 
Secondly, The Learning and Diſputes of the Schools, having been 
much buſied about Genus and Species, the Word Eſſence bas almoſt 
loſt its primary Signification; and inſtead of the real — 


W 
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of things, bas been almoſt wholly applied to the artificial Conſti- 
rution of Genus and Species, *Tis true, there is ordinarily ſuppoſed 
a reil Conſtitution nt the ſorts of Things; and tis paſt doubt, there 
muſt be ſome real Conſtitution, on which any Collection of 
fimple Ideas co-· exiſting, mult depend. But it being evident, that 
Things are ranked under Names into ſorts of Species, only as they 
agree to certain abſtract Ideas, ro which we have annexed thoſe 
Names, the Eſſence of each Genus, or Sort, comes to be nothing but 
that abſtract Idea, which the General, or Sortal (if I may have 
leave fo to call it from Sort, as I do General from Genus,) Name 
ſtands for. And this we ſhall find to be that which the Word Ef- 
fence imports, in its moſt familiar uſe. Theſe two ſorts of Eſſences, 
i ſuppoſe, may not unfitly be termed, the one the Real, the other 
the Nominal Eſſence. | : | | 

Conſtant Con- §. 16. Between the nominal Eſſence, and the Name, 
wes: See * there is ſo near a Connection, that the Name of any 
ee bc ſort of Things cannot be attributed to any particu- 
Name and no- lar Being, but what has this Eſſence, whereby ir 
minal Eſſence. anſwers that abſtract Idea, whereof that Name is 


the Sign. | e 
Suppoſi ion . 17. Concerning the real Eſſences of corporeal 
zhaz Species Subſtances, (to mention thoſe only,) there are, if I 
are diſi in- miſtake not, two Opinions. The one is of thoſe, 
nie ty who uſing the Word Eſſence, for they know nor 
Efes, ie, what, ſuppoſe a certain Number of thoſe Eſſences, 
72 , according ro which, all natural things are made, 


1 and wherein they do exactly every one of them 
partake, and ſo become of this or that Species. The other, and 
more rational Opinion, is of thoſe, who look on all natural things 
to have a real, but unknown Conſtitution of their inſenſible Parts, 
from which flow thoſe ſenſible Qualities, which ſerve us to diſtin- 
guiſh them one from another, according as we have Occaſion to 
rank them into ſorts, under common Denominations. The former 
of theſe Opinions, which ſuppoſes theſe Eſſences, as a certain Num- 
ber of Forms or Molds, wherein all natural Things, that exiſt, are 
caſt, and do equally Partake, has, I imagine, very much perplex- 
ed the Knowledge of natural Things. The frequent Productions of 
Monſters, in all the Species of Animals, and of Changelings, and 
other ſtrange Iſſues of humane Birth, carry with them Difficulties, 
not poſſible to conſiſt with this Hypotheſis: ſince it is as impoſſible, 
that two things, partaking exactly of the ſame real Eſſence, ſnould 
have different Properties, as that two Figures partaking in the ſame 
real Eſſence of a Circle, ſhould ha ve different Properties, But were 
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there no other Reaſon againſt ir, yet the Suppoſition of Eſſences, that 
cannot be known; and the making them nevertheleis to be thar 
which Diſtinguiſhes the Species of Things, 5 ſo wholly uſeleſs, and 
unſerviceable to any part of our Knowledge, that that alone were 
ſufficient ro make us lay it by, and content our ſelves with ſuch 
Eſſences of the Sorts or Species of Things, as come within the reach 
of our Knowledge; which, when ſeriouſly confidered, will be 
found, as I have (aid, to be nothing elſe bur thoſe abſtract complex 
Ideas, to which we have annexed diſtinct General Names. | 

S. 18. Eſſences being thus diſtinguiſhed into No- | 
minal and Real, we may farther obſerve, that in r = FR 
the Species of ſimple Ideas and Modes they are al- fares 
ways the ſame : But in Subſtances, always quite diffe- ſimple 1 pom 
rent. Thus a Figure including a Space between n ar, Je; 
three Lines, is the real as well as nominal Eſſence q;fexent Fe. 
of a Triangle ; ir being nor only the abſtract Idea ro Subſtances, 
which the general Name is annexed, but the very 3 


* 


Eſſentia, or Being, of the thing it ſeif, that Foundation from which 
all its Properties flow, and to which they are all inſeparably an- 
nexed. But it is far otherwiſe concerning that parcel of Matter, 
which makes the Ring on my Finger, wherein theſe two Eſſences 
are apparently different. For it is the real Conſtitution of its in- 
ſenſible Parts, on which depend all thoſe Properties of Colour, 
Weight, Fufibiliry, Fixedneſs, &©c. which makes it to be Gold or gives 
it a right to that Name, which is therefore its nominal Eſſence. 
Since nothing can be called Gold, bur what has a Conformity of 
Qualities to that abſtract complex Idea, ro which that Name is 
annexed. But this Diſtinction of Eſſences, belonging particularly 


ro Subſtances, we ſhall, when we come to conſider their Names, 


have an occaſion to treat of more fully. | | 
$. 19, Thar ſuch abfrratt Ideas, with Names to Eſſence e 
them, as we have been ſpeaking of, are Eſſences, e, 
may farther appear by what we are told concern- incorruptible. . 
ing Eſſences, viz. that they are all ingeneravle, an | | 
incorruptible. Which cannot be true of rhe real Canftirurions of 
Things, which begin and periſh with 'em. All rhings, tbar exiſt, 
beſides their Author, are all liable ro Change; eſpecially thoſe 
Things we are acquainted with, and have ranked into Bands, un- 
der diſtinct Names or Enſigns. Thus that which was Graſs to 
Day, is to Morrow the Fleſh of a Sheep; and within few Days af- 
ter, becomes part of a Man: In all which, and the like Changes, 
tis evident, their real Eſſence, i. e. that Conſtitution, whereon the 


P roperties of theſe ſeveral things depended, is deſtroy'd, and Pe- 
e riſnes 
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riſhes with them. Bur Eſſences being taken for Ideas, eſtabliſhed ig 
the Mind, with Names annexed to them, they are ſuppoſed to 
remain ſteddily the ſame, whatever Mutations the particular Sub. 
ances are liable ro. For whatever becomes of Alexander and 
Bucephalus, the Ideas to which Man and Horſe are annexed, are 
ſuppoſed nevertheleſs ro remain in the ſame; and fo the Eſſences of 


thoſe Species are preſerved whole and undeſtroy'd, whatever 


Changes happen to any, or all of the Individuals of thoſe Species. 
By this means the Eſſence of a Species reſts ſafe and entire, without 
the Exiſtence of ſo much as one Individual of that kind. For were 
nere now no Circle exiſting any where in the World, (as, per- 
haps, that Figure exiſts not any where exactly marked out,) yet 
the Idea annexed to that Name would not ceaſe to be what it is; 


nor ceaſe to be as a Pattern, to determine which of the particular 


Figures we meet with, have, or have not a Right to the Name Cir- 
cle, and ſo roſhew, which of them, by having that Eſſence, was of 
that Species. And tho there neither were, nor had been in Nature 
ſuch a Beaſt as an Unicorn, nor ſuch a Fiſh as a Mermaid; yet 
ſuppoſing thoſe Names to ſtand for complex abſtract Ideas, that 
contained no inconſiſtency in them; the Eſſence of a Mermaid is 


as intelligible, as that of a Man: and the Idea of an Unicorn, as 


certain, ſteddy, and permanent, as that of a Horſe, From what 
Has been ſaid, it is evident, that the Doctrine of the Immutabi- 
firy of Eſſences, proves them to be only abſtract Idegs ; and is 
founded on the Relation eſtabliſhed between them, and certain 
Sounds as Signs of them; and will always be true, as long as 
the ſame Name can have the ſame Signification. | 
. F$. 20. To conclude, this is that which in ſhort 
* ap I would fay, (viz.) that all the great Buſineſs of 
MR Genera and Species, and their Eſſences, amounts to 
no more but this, That Men making abitract Ideas, and ſettling 
them in their Minds, with Names annex d to them, do thereby ena- 
ble themſelves to conſider Things, and Diſcourſe of them, as it 
were in Bundles, for the eaſier and readier Improvement and 
Communication of their Knowledge, which would advance bur 
por 4 were their Words and Thoughts confined only to Parti- 
Ars. N 
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. Of the Names of Simple Ideas. 

r 1. 1. Hough all Words, as I have ſhewn, Names of Sin- 
1 ſignify nothing immediately but ple Ideas, 
1 the Ideas in the Mind of the Speaker, Modes, and 

e | yer upon a nearer Survey, we ſhall find that the Suhl ances, 
Names of Simple Ideas mixed Modes, (under which have each 

| I compriſe Relations roo.) and natural Subſtances, ſomething pes 
. have each of them ſomething peculiar, and ditferent culiar. 

r | from the other. For Example. | 

$.2, Firſt, The Names of Simple Ideas. and Sub Firſt, Names of 
f Þ Pances, with the abitract Ideas in the Mind, which Simple Ideas 
e | they immediately ſignify, intimate allo ſome real and Subſian- 
© | Exiſtence from which was deriv d their original Pat- e, ine 
tern. But the Names of mixed Modes, terminate in the real Exiſtence, 
is Idea that is in the Mind, and lead not the Thoughts any farther» 
s as we ſhall ſee more ar large in the following Chapter. 

i. §. 3. Secondly, The Names of Simple Ideas, and Secondly 

;- © Modes, ſignifying always the real. as well as nominal Names of Sin- 
s Eſence of their Species. But the Names of natural ple Ideas and 
n Subſtances. ſgniſy rarely, if ever, any thing but bare= Modes henify 
h the nominal Eſſences of thoſe Species, as we ſhall always both 


ſhew in the Chapter that treats of the Names of 


real and nomi- 


Subſtances in particular. | nal Eſſences 
§ 4. Thirdly. The Names of Simple Ideas are not Thirdly, Names 
capable of any Definitions ; the Names of all complex of Simpleldeas 
Ideas are. It has not, chat I know, hitherro been ta- undeffinable. 
ken Notice of by any Body, what Words are, and what are not 
capable of being defined: the want whereof is (as I am apt to 
d think) nor ſeldom the occaſion of great wrangling, and Obſcurity * 
rt |} !n Mens Diſcourſes, whilſt ſome demand Definitions of Terms that 
i: cannot be defined; and others think, they ought to reſt ſatisfied in 
an Explication made by a more general Word, and irs Reſtriction, 
(or ro ſpeak in Terms of Arr, by a Genus and Difference,) when 
even after ſuch Definition made according to Rule, thoſe who hear 
it have often no more a clear Conception of the meaning of the 
Word, than they had before. This at leaſt, I think, that the ſhew- 
ing whar Words are, and what are not capable of Definitions, and 
wherein conſiſts a good Definition, is not wholly beſides our preſent 
purpoſe; and perhaps, will afford ſo much Light to the N W 
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of rheſe Signs, and our Ideas, as to deſerve a more particular Con: 
fiderarion. | ew | 

If all were $. 5. J will not here trouble my ſelf, to prove 
definable, that all Terms are not definable from that Pro- 
*twould be a preſs, in infinitum, which it will viſibly lead us in- 
Proceſs in in- to, if we thould allow, that all Names could be 
Anitum- defined. For if the Terms of one Definition, were 
ſill ro be defined by another, Where at laſt ſhould we ſtop ? But] 
ſhall from the Nature of our Ideas, and the Signification of our 
Words ſhew, why ſome Names can, and others cannot be defined, and 
which they are. | wy | f 
What a Deſi- §. 6. I think, it is agreed, that 4 Definition x nos 
nit ion is. thing elſe, but the ſhewing the meaning of one Word 
by ſeveral other not ſynonymous Terms. The meaning of Words being 
only the Ideas they are made to ſtand for by him that uſes em; the 
meaning of any Term is then ſhewed, or the Word is defined, when 
by other Words the Idea it is made the Sign of, and annexed to in 
the Mind of the Speaker, is as it were repreſented, or fer before 
the view of another; and thus its Signification aſcertained? This 
is the only uſe and end of Definitions; and therefore che only 
Meaſure of what is, or is not a good Definition. 1 
8. 7. This being premiſed, I ſay, that the Names 


Simple Ideas | ys 
bs und of Simple Ide as, and thoſe only, are incapable of being. 
37% 2 defined, The Reaſon whereof is this, IJhat the ſeve- 


ral Terms of a Definition, fignifying ſeveral. Ideas, 
they can altogether by no means repreſent an Idea, which has no 
Compoſition at all: And therefore a Definition which is properly 
nothing but the ſhewing the meaning of one Word by ſeveral o- 


thers not ſignifying each the lame thing, can in the Names of 


Simple Ideas have no Place. 181 . 

Inſtances ; §. 8. The not obſerving this difference in our 
Aotion. Ideas, and their Names, has produced that eminent 
trifling in the Schools, which is ſo eaſy to be obſerved in the De- 
finitions they give us of ſome few of theſe Simple Ideas. For as to 
the greateſt part of em, even thoſe Maſters of Definitions were 
fain to leave them untouched, meerly by the Impoſſibility they 
found in it. What more exquilite argon could the Wit of Man in- 
vent, than this Definition, The Act of a Being in Power, as far forth as 


in Power ? Which would puzzle any rational Man, to whom it was 


not already known by its famous Abſurdity, to guels what Word 


it could ever be ſuppoſed to be the Explication of. If Tully asking 


a Dutchman what Beweeginge was, ſhould have received this Expli- 
eation in his own Language, that it was Actus enti in potentia 
5 __ qua: 
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quatenus in potentia; I ask whether any one can imagine he could 
thereby have underſtood what the Word Beweeginge lignified, or 
have gueſſed what Idea a Dutchman ordinarily had in his Mind, 
and would ſignify to another when he uſed that Sound. ws 

§. 9. Nor have the Modern Philoſophers, who have endeavoured 
to throw off the Jargon of the Schools, and ſpeak intelligibly, much 
better ſucceeded in defining Simple Ideas, whether by explaining 
their Cauſes, or any otherwiſe. The Atoms, who define Motion 


tobe a Paſſage from one place to another, What do they more than 


pur one ſy nonimous Word for another > For what is Paſſage other 
than Motion? And if they were asked whar Paſſage was, How 
would they berter define it than by Mot ion ? For is it not at leaſt 
as proper and ſignificant, to ſay, Paſſage ; a Motion from one Place 
to another, as to ſay, Motion us a Paſſage, Sc. This is to tranflate, 
and not to define, when we change two Words of the ſame Signi- 
fication one for another; which when one is better underſtood 
than the other, may ſerve to diſcover what Idea the unknown ſtands 

for; but is very far from a Deſinition, unleſs we will ſay, every 
Engliſh Word in the Dictionary, is the Definition of the Latin 
Word it Anſwers, and that Motion is a Definition of Motus. Nor 
will the ſucceſſrve Application of the Parts of the Superficies of one Body, 
to thoſe of another, which the Carteſians give us, prove.a much ber- 
ter Definition of Motion, when well examined. 

S. 10. The Act ef Perſpicuous, as far forth as perſpicu- Light. 

ous, is another Peripatetick Definition of a Simple Idea; which 
though not more abſurd than the former of Motzon, yer Betrays its 
Uſeleſſneſs and Inſignificancy more plainly, becauſe Experience 
will eaſily convince any one, that it cannot make the meaning of 
the Word Light (which it pretends to define) at all underſtood by 
a blind Man: but the Definition of Motion appears not at firit 

fight ſo uſeleſs, becauſe ir ſcapes this way of Trial. For this Sim- 
ple Idea, entring by the Touch as well as Sight, tis impoſſible to 

ſhew an Example of any one, who has no other way to get the Idea 

of Motion, bur barely by the Definition of that Name. Thoſe who 

tell us, that Light is a great Number of little Globules, ſtriking 

briskly on the Bottom of the Eye, ſpeak more intelligibly than the 

Schools: but yet theſe Words ever ſo well underſtood would 

make the Idea, the Word Light ſtands for, no more known to a 

Man thac underſtands it not before, than if one ſhould tell him, 

that Light was nothing but a Company of little Tennis-balls, which 

Fairies all Day long ſtruck with Rackets againſt ſome Mens Fore- 

heads, whilit they paſſed by others. For granting this Explitation 

of the thing to be true; yet the Idea of the cauſe of Light, it we had 


. 


h 
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ir ever ſo exact, would no more give us the Idea of Light it ſelf, 
as it is ſuch a particular Perception in us, than the Idea of the Figure 
and Motion of a ſharp piece of Steel, would give us the Idea of that 
Pain which it is able ro cauſe in us. For the cauſe of any Senſati- 


on, and the Senſation it ſelf, in all the Simple Idea of one Senſe, 


are two Ideas; and two Ideas ſo different, and diſtant one from ana- 
ther, that no two can be more ſo. And therefore ſhould Des Cartess 
Globules ſtrike ever ſo long on the Retina of a Man, who was blind 
by a Gucta Serena, he would thereby never have any Idea of Light, 
or any thing approaching it, tho he underſtood what little Glo- 
bules were, and what ſtriking on another Body was, ever ſo well. 
And therefore the Carteſi ins very well diſtinguiſh between that 
Light which is the Cauſe of that Senſation in us, and the Idea which 
is produced in us by it, and is that which is properly Light. 

Simtle Ideas §. 11. Simple Ideas, as has been ſhewn, are only to 
why undefi- be got bythole Impreſſions, Objects themſelves make 
nable, farther on our Minds, by the proper Inlets appointed to 


explained. each ſort. If they are not received this way, all the 


Mords in the World, made uſe of to explain, or define. 


any of their Names, will never be able to produce in us the Idea it ſtands 


for. For Words being Sounds, can produce in us no other Simple 
Ideas, than of thoſe very Sounds; nor excite any in us, but by that 
voluntary Connexion, which is known to be berween 'em, and 
thoſe Simple Ideas, which common Uſe has made em Signs of. He 
that Sinks otherwiſe, let him try if any Words can give him the 
taſte ofa Pine-Apple, and make him have the true Idea of the Re- 
liſh of that celebrated delicious Fruit. So far as he is toid it has a 
reſemblance with any Taſtes, whereof he has the Ideas already in 
bis Memory, imprinted there by ſenſible Objects, not Strangers to 
bis Palate, ſo far may he approach that reſemblance in his Mind. 
But this is not giving us that Idea by a Definition, but exciting in 
us other Simple Ideas, by their known Names; which will be ſtill 
very different from the true taſte of that Fruit it ſelf. In Light and 
Colours, and all other Simple Ideas, it is the ſame thing: For the 
Signification of Sounds, is not natural, but only impoſed and arbi- 
trary. And no Definition of Light, or Redneſs, is more fitted, or a- 
ble ro produce either of thoſe Ideas in us, than to Sound Light, or 
Red, by it ſelf. For to hope to produce an Idea of Light, or Colour, 


by a Sound, however formed, is to expect that Sounds ſhould be 


vifible, or Colours audible ; and ro make the Ears do the Office of 
all the other Senſes. Which is all one as to ſay, that we might Taſte, 
Smell, and See by the Ears: a fort of Philoſophy worthy only of 


Sancho Panca, who had the Faculty to ſee Dulcinea by —_— 
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And therefore he chat has not before received into his Mind, by the 


proper Inlet, the ſimple Idea which any word ſtands for, can never. 
come to know the Signification of that Word, by any other Words, 
or Sourids, whatſoever put together, according to any Rules of Defi- 
nition, The only way is, by applying to his Senſes the proper Obs 
ject; and ſo producing that Idea in him, for which he has learned 
the name already. A ſtudious blind Man, who had mightily beat 
his Head about viſible Objects, and made uſe of the Explication of 
his Books and Friends, to underſtand thoſe Names of Light and 
Colours, which often came in his way ; bragg'd one Day, Thar he 
now underſtood what Scarlet Genify'd. Upon which his Friend de- 
manding, what Scarlet was? The blind Man anſwer'd, It was like 
the Sound of a Trumpet. Juſt ſuch an Underſtanding of the Name 
of any other fimple Idea will he have, who hopes to get it only 
from a Definition, or other Words made uſe of to explain it. 
§. 12. The caſe is quite otherwiſe in complex Ide- 15. bun 

&; which conſiſting of ſeveral ſimple ones, it is in n wy 
the Power of Words, ſtanding for the ſeveral Ideas, Wers d 
thar makes that Compoſition, to imprint complex 4, Rosse, þ 
Ideas in the Mind, which were never there before and ©, and 

ſo make their Names be underſtood. In fuck Col- Fainbow. 
lect ions of Ideas, paſſing under one Name, Definiti 3 
on, or the teaching the Signification of one Word, by ſeveral others, 
has Place, and may make us underſtand the Names of Things, which 
never came Within the reach of our Senſes ; and frame Ideas ſuita- 


ble to thoſe in other Mens Minds, when they uſe thoſe Names: 


provided that none of the Terms of the Definition ſtand for any 
ſuch ſimple Ideas, which he ro whom the Explication is made, has 
never yet had in his Thought. Thus the Word Statue may be ex- 
plain d to a blind Man by other Words, when Picture cannot, his 
Senſes having giving him the Idea of Figure, but not of Colours, 
which therefore Words cannot excite in him. This gained the Prize 
to the Painter, againſt the Statuary; each of which contending for 
the Excellency of his Art, and the Statuary bragging, that his was 
to be preferred, becauſe it reached farther, and even thoſe who had 
loſt their Eyes, could yet perceive the excellency of it. The Painter 
agreed to refer himſelf to the Judgment of a blind Man; wd 
being brought where there was à Statue made by the one, and 
a Picture drawn by the other; he was firlt led to the Statue, in 
which he traced with his Hands, all the Lineaments of the Face 
and Body; and with great Admiration, applauded the skill of 


the Workman. Bur being led ro the Picture, and having his 


Hands laid upon ir, was told, That now he touched the Head, 
Vol, Ik : BD e and 
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and then the Forehead, Eyes, Noſe, Ge. as his Hand moved 
over the Parts of the Picture on the Cloth, without finding any 
the leaſt Diſtinction : Whereupon, he cried our, that certainly 
thar muſt needs be a very admirable and divine Piece of Work- 
manſhip, which could repreſent to them all thoſe Parts, where he 
could neither feel nor perceive any thing. 
§. 13. He that ſhould ute the Word Rainbow, ro one who 
knew all thoſe Colours, but yet had never ſeen that Phenomenon, 
would, by .enumerating the Figure, Largeneſs, Poſition, and 
Crder of the Colours, ſo well define that word, that it might 
be perfectly underitood, But yet that Definition, how exact and 
. ſoever, would never make a blind Man underſtand it; 
cauſe ſeveral of the ſimple Ideas that make that complex one, 
being ſuch as he never received by Senſation and Experience, no 
Words are able to excite them in his Mind. 
| §. 14. Simple Ideas, as has been ſhewed, can 
The Names of only be got by Experience, from thoſe Objects, 


compleæ Ideas which are proper to produce in us thoſe Percepti- 


when to be ons. Mien by this means we have our Minds ſtor- 
made inteli- ed with 'em, and know the Names for them, then 
gible by we are ina Condition to define, and by Definition to 
Words. underſtand the Names of complex Ideas, that are 


made up of them. But when any term̃ ſtands for 
a ſimple Idea, that a Man has never yet bad in his Mind, it is im- 
flible, by any Words, ro make known its meaning to him. 
When any term ſtands for an Idea a Man is acquainted with, 
bur is ignorant, that that term is the Sign of it, there another 
Name, of the ſame Idea which he has been accuſtomed to, may 
make him underſtand its meaning. But in no caſe whatloever, 
is any Name, of any ſimple Idea, capable 6f a Definition. 
S. 15. Fourthly, But though the Names of fim- 
Fourthly, ple Ideas, have not the help of Definition to deter- 
Names of im- mine their Signification; yer that hinders not but 
ple Ideas leaſt that they are generally leſs doubtful and uncertain, than 
doubtful. thuſe of mixed Miodes and Subſtances. Becauſe they 
ſtanding only for one ſimple Perception, Men, for 
the moſt part, eaſily and perfectly agree in their Signification: 
And there is little room for miſtake and wrangling about their 
meaning. He that knows once, that Whireneis is the Name 
of thar Colour he has obſerved in Snow, or Milk, will not be 
apt to miſapply that Word, as long as he retains that Idea; 
which when he has quite loſt, he is not apt to miſtake the mean- 
ing of it, but perceives ke Underitands it not. There is neither 
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a multiplicity of ſimple Ideas to be put together, which makes 


che doubtfulneſs in the Names of mixed Modes: nor a ſuppoſed, 


bur an unknown real Eſſence, with Properties depending there - 
on, the preciſe Number whereof are alſo unknown, which 
makes rhe Difficulty in the Names of Subſtances. Bur on the 
contrary, in fimple Ideas the whole Significarion of the Name 
is known at once, and conſiſts not of Parts, whereot more or 
leſs being put in, the Idea way be varied, and ſo the Significarion 
of its Name, be —_ or OO Ws: 

§. 16. Fifthly, This farther may be obſerved, r,, --- 
concerning ſimple Ideas and their Names, that they | 2 iehly, _— 
have but few Aſcents in linea Prædicamentali. (as they I Is Pave 

OR”; | fie 

call it,) from the loweſt Species, to the ſummum Genus. in linea Præ- 
The reaſon whereof is, that the lowett Species be. g icamentali. 
ing but one ſimple Idea, nothing can be left out off 
it, that fo the difference being taken away, it may agree with 
ſome other thing in one Idea common to them both; Which ha- 
ving one Name, is the Genus of the other two: v. g. There is 
nothing can be left out of the Idea of White and Red, ro make 
them agree in one common Appearance, and fo have one general 
Name; as Rationality being left our of the complex Idea of Man, 
makes it agree with Brute, in ths more general Idea and Name 
of Animal. And therefore when to avoid unpleaſant Enumera- 
tions, Men would comprehend both ite and Red. and ſeveral 
other ſuch ſimple Ideas, under one general Name; they have been 
fain to do it by a Word, which denotes only the way they ger 
into the, Mind. For when Mite, Red, and Tellow, are all com- 
prehended under the Genus or Name Colour, it lignities no more, 
but ſuch Ideas, as are produced in the Mind only by the Sight, 
and have entrance only through the Eyes. And when they 
would frame yet a more general Term, to comprehend both Co- 
lours and Sounds, and the like timple Ideas, they do it by a Word, 
that ſignifies all ſuch as come into the Mind only by one Senſe 2 
And ſo the general term Quality, in its ordinary Acceptation com- 
prehends Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, and rarngible Quali- 
ties, with Diſtinction from Extenſion, Number, Motion, Pleas 
ſure, and Pain, which make Impreiſions on the Mind, and intro- 
duce their Ideas by more Senſes than one: ED 

S. 17. Sixthlzy, The Names of fimple Idea Sixthly, Names 


Subſtances, and mixed Modes, have allo this of ſimple Ideas 


difference: That thoſe of mixed Modes fignd ſtand for Ideas 
for Ideas perfectly Arbitrary : Thoſe of Sub. 1101 41 all ar- 


ſtanges, are not pertectly fo; bur refer to 4 Pat. bitram. 
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tern, theugh with ſome Latitude : and thoſe of ſimple Ideas are perfect- 

ly taken from the Exiſtence of Things, and are not arbitrary at all, 

Which war difference it makes in the Significations of their 

Names, we thall ſee in the following Chaprers, gs 

* The Names of ſimple Modes differ little from thoſe of ſimple 
eas. h 


- CHAS > 
Of the Names of mixed Modes and Rel ations. 


| §. 1. H E Names of mixed Modes bein 
for 22 2 15 general, they ſtand, as has been 
Ideas, as other = ſhewn,for ſorts or Species of Things, 
general each of which has irs peculiar Eſſence, The Eſ- 
Names, ſences of theſe Species allo, as has been ſhewed, 


are nothing but the abſtract Ideas in the Mind, to 
Which the Name is annexed. Thus far the Names and Eſſences 


of mixed Modes, ha ve nothing but what is common to them, with 


other Ideas: But if we take a little nearer ſurvey of them, we 
ſhall find, that they have ſomething peculiar, which, perhaps may 


deſerve our Attention. 3 : 
$. 2. The firſt Particularity I ſhall obſerve in 


Firſt, The them is, that the abſtract Ideas, or, if you pleaſe, 


Ideas they the Eſſences of the ſeveral Species of mixed Modes 
ſtand for, are are made by the Underſtanding, wherein they differ 
made by the from thoſe fimple Ideas: in which fort, the Mind 


Under ftand- has no Power to make any one, bur only receives 


8995 ſuch as are preſented to it, by the real Exiſtence of 
Things operating upon it. 

. 3. In the next Place, theſe Eſſences of the Spe- 

Secondly, made ies of mixed Modes, are not only made by the 
arbitrarily, Mind, but made very arbitrarily, made without 
and withous Patterns, or reference to any real Exiſtence. Where- 
Patterns, in they differ from thoſe of Subſtances, which car- 
ry with them the Suppoſition of ſome real Being, 

from which they are taken, and to which they are conforma- 
ble. But in its complex Ideas of mixed Modes, the Mind takes 


Liberty not to foilow the Exiſtence of Things exactly. It unites 


and retains certain Collections, as ſo many diſtinct Specifick 


#44, Whilſt others, that as often occur in Nature, and are as 


plainly 
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| Names of mixed Modes. 33 
plainly ſuggeſted by outward Things, paſs neglected without 
particular Names or Specifications. Nor does the Mind, in theſe 
of mixed Modes, as in the complex Ideas of Subſtances, examine 
them by the real Exiſtence of Things; or verify them by Par- 
terns, containing ſuch peculiar Compoſitions in Nature. To 
know whether his Idea of Adultery, or Inceſt, be right, will a 
Man ſeek it any where amongit Things exitting ? Or is it true, 
becauſe any one has been Witneſs to ſuch an Action? No: bur 
it ſuffices here, that Men have put together ſuch a Collection 
inro one complex Idea, that makes the Archetype, and Specitick 
Idea, whether ever any ſuch Action were committed in rerum na- 
tura, or no. | | | 

F. 4. To underſtand this aright, we muſt con- 2% 2h 10 


fider wherein this making of theſe complex Ideas con- qonę. 


ſits : and that is nor in the making any new Idea, | 
bur putting together thoſe which the Mind had before. Where- 
in the Mind does theſe three Things: Firſt, Ir chuſes a certain 
Number. Secondly, Ir gives them . makes them 
into one Idea. Thirdly, It ties them together by a Name. If 
we examine how the Mind proceeds in theſe, and what Liber- 
ty it takes in them, we ſhall eafily obſerve, how theſe Eſſences 
of the Species of mixed Modes, are rhe Workmanſhip of the 
Mind; and conſequently, that the Species themtelves are of 
Mens making. 

§. 5. No Body can doub:, bur that theſe Ideas of 


mixed Modes, are made by a voluntary Collection Evidently ar- 


bitrary, that 


of Ideas put together in the Mind, independent 25% Idea 170 f. 


from any original Patterns in Nature, who will en; , 
bur refleck 10 this ſort of complex Ideas may be 2 11 
made, abſtracted, and have Names given em, and | 
ſo a Species be conſtituted, before any one individual of that Spe- 

cies ever exiſted. Who can doubt, but the Ideas of Sacrilepe, or 
Adultery, might be framed in the Mind of Men, and have Namgs 
given them; and fo theſe Species of mixed Modes be conſtituted, 
before either of them was ever committed; and might be as well 
diſcourſed of, and reaſoned about, and as certain Truths diſco- 
vered of them, whilſt yet they had no being but in the Under- 
ſtanding, as well as now, that they have but too frequently 
a real Exiſtence? Whereby it is plain, how much zhe ſorts of mixed 
Modes are the Creatures of the Underſtanding, where they have a 
being as ſubſervient to al the ends of real Truth and Knewledge, 
as when they really exiſt : And we cannot doubt, but Laws 
makers have often made Laws about Species of Actions, which 
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were only the Creatures of their own Underſtanding : Beings 
that bad no other exi'ience, but in their own Minds. And, I 
think, no Body can deny. but tha the Reſurrection was a Spe- 
cies of mixed Modes in the Mind, before ir really exiſted. 
; $. 6. To lee how arbitrarily theſe Eſſences of 
Infancer ; mixed Modes are made by the Mind, we need but 
Murder, In- take a view of almoſt any of them. A little look- 
ceft, Stabbing, ing ino them, will ſatisfy us that tis the Mind, 
© thar combines ſeveral ſcattered independent Ideas, 
into one complex ane; and by the common Name it gives them, 
makes them rhe Elſence of a certain Species, without regulating 
it ſelf hy any Connection they have in Nature. For what grea- 
ter Connection in Nature, has the Idea ot a Man, than the Idea of 
a Sheep, with Killing that this is made a particular Species of 
Action, fignity'd by the word Murder; and the other not? Or 
what Union is there in Nature, between the Idea of the Relation 
of a Father, with Killing, than that of a Son, or Neighbour; 
tha: thoſe are combined into one complex Idea and thereby 
made the Eſſence of the diſtinct Species Parricade. whilit the o. 
ther make no diſtinct Species at all? Bur though they have 
made killing a Man's Father, or Mother, a diſtinct Species 
from killing his Son, or Daughter; yet in ſome other Caſes, Son 
and Daughter are taken in too, as well as Father and Mother; 
and they are all equally comprehended in the ſame Species, as in 
that of Iuceſ. Thus the Mind in mixed Modes arbitrarily 
Unites into complex Ideas, ſuch as it finds convenient; whilſt o- 
thers that have aliogether as much Union in Nature, are left looſe 
and never combined into one Idea, becauſe they have no need 
of one Name. Tis evident then, that the Mind, by its free 
Choice, gives a Connection to a certain Number of Ideas; which 
in Nature have no more Union with one another, than others 
that it leaves out: Why elle is the part of the Weapon, the be- 
inning of the Wound is made with, taken Notice of, ro make 
the diſtinct Species called Stabbing, ani the Figure and Matter 
of the Weapon left out e I do nor ſay this is done without 
eaſon, as we ſhall ſee more by and by; bur this I ſay, that it 
is done by the free Choice of the Mind. purſuing its own ends; 
and that therefore theſe Species of mixed Modes, are the Work- 
manſhip of the Underitanding : And there is nothing more evi- 
dent, than that for the moſt part, in the framing theſe Ideas, 
the Mind ſearches nor iis Patterns in Nature, nor refers the 
Idea it makes to the real Exiſtence of Things; but puts ſuck 
together, as may belt ſerve its own Purpoſes, without tying 
8 % huartant gs nc it = 
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Names of mixed Modes. 35 
ir ſelf to a preciſe Imitation of any thing that really exiſts, 


$. 7. But though theſe complex Ideas, or Eſſences | 
of mixed Modes, depend on the Mind, and are made Fut ſtill ſub= 


by it with great Liberty; yet they are not made at ſervient to 


Random, and jumbled together without any reaſon zhe end of 

at all. Though theſe complex Ideas be not always Language. 
copied from Nature, yet they are always ſuited to 

the end for which abſtract Ideas are made: And though they 
be Combinations made of Ideas, thar are looſe enough, and have 
as little Union in themſelves, as ſeveral other, ro which the 
Mind never gives a Connection that combines them into one Idea; 
yer they are always made for the convenience of Communica= 
tion, which is the chief end of Language. The uſe of Language 
is, by ſhort Sounds to fignify with eaſe and diſpatch general 
Conceptions; wherein not only abundance of particulars may 
be contained, bur alſo a great Variety of independent Ideas col- 
lected into one complex one. In the making therefore of the 
Species of mixed Modes, Men have bad regard only to ſuch 
Combinations, as they had occaſion to mention one to another, 


Thoſe they have combined into diſtinct complex Ideas, and gi- 


ven Names to; whilſt others that in Nature have as near an Union, 
are left looſe and unregarded. For to go no farther than hu- 
mane Actions themſelves, if they would make diſtinct abſtract 
Ideas of all rhe Varieties might be obſerved in them, the Num- 
ber muſt be infinite, add the Memory confounded with the 
Plenty, as well as overcharged to little Purpoſe. Ir ſuffices, 
that Men make and Name ſo many complex Ideas of theſe mixed 
Modes, as they find they have occaſion to have Names for, in 
the ordinary occurrence of their Affairs. If they join to the Idea 
of Killing, the Idea of Father, or Mother, and ſo make a di- 


ſtint Species from Killing a Man's Son, or Neighbour, it is be- 


cauſe of the different Heinouſneſs of the Crime, and the diſtinct 
Puniſhment is due to the murdering a Man's Father and Mother, 
different from what ought to be inflicted on the Murder of a 
Son or Neighbour ; and therefore they find it neceſſary to men- 
tion it by a diſtinct Name, which is the end of making that di- 
ſtinct Combination. But though the Ideas of Mother and Daugh- 
ter, are ſo differently treated, in reference to the Idea of Killing, 
that the one is joined with it to make a dittinct abttract Idea 
with a Name, and fo a diſtinct Species, and the other not; yet 
in reſpect of carnal Knowledge, they are both taken in under 
Inceſt; and that ſtill for the ſame convenience of expreſſing un- 
der one Name, and reckoning of one Species, ſuch uaclean Mix- 
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rures, as have a peculiar rurpirnde beyond others; and this to a- 
void Circumlocutions, and redious Deſcriptions. | 
$. 8. A moderate skill in different Languages, 
_ Whereof the will eaſily ſatisfy one of the Truth of th's, it being 
3nzranflata= ſo obvious to obſerve great ſtore of Yards in one 
ble Words of Language, which have not any that anſwer them in 
awer Lan. other. Which plainly ſhews, that thoſe of one 
Froof. e 2 Country, by their Cuſtoms and Manner of Life, 
R have found occaſion to make ſeveral complex Ideas, 
and giye Names to them, which others never col- 
lected into ſpecifick Ile. This could not have happened, if 
theſe Species were the ſteddy Workmanſhip of Nature; and 
not Collections made and abſtracted by the Mind, in order to 
Naming, and for the convenience of Communication. The 
Terms of our Law, which are nor empty Sounds, will bardly 
find Words that anſwer them in the Spanzſþ or Italian, no ſcanty 
Languages; much leſs, I think, could any one tranſlate them 
into the Caribbee, or Niſtoe Tongues : And the Verſura of the Re- 
mans or Corban of the Fews, have no Words in other Lan- 
guages to anſwer them: The Reaſon whereof is plain, from 
what has been ſaid. Nay, if we will look a little more nearly 
into this matter, and exactly compare different Languages, we 
ſhail find, that though they have Words, which in Tranſlations 
and Dictionaries, are ſuppoſed to anſwer one another ; yet there 
is ſcarce one of ren, among the Names of complex Ideas, eſpe- 
cially of mixed Modes, that ſtands for the fame preciſe Idea, 
Which the Word does that in Dictionaries it is rendred by. 
There are no Ideas more common, and leſs compounded, than 
the Meaſures of Time, Exrenfion, and Weight, and the Latin 
Names Hora, Pes, Libra, are withont Difficulty rendred by the 
Engliſh Names, Hour, Foot, and Pound: But yet there is nothing 
more evident, than that the Ideas a Roman annexed to theſe La- 
tin Names, were very far different from thoſe which an Eng liſt- 
man exprefles by thoſe Engliſh ones. And if either of theſe 
ſhould make ute of the Meaſures that thoſe of the other Lan- 
guage deſigned by their Names, he would be quite out in his ace 
count. Theſe are too ſenſible Proofs to be ace - and we 
ſhall-find this much more ſo, in the Names of more abſtract and 
compounded Ideas; ſuch as are rhe greateſt part of thoſe which 
make up Mofa! Diſcourſes : Whoſe Names, when Men come 
- curiouſly ro compare with thoſe they are tranſlated into, in o- 
ther Languages, they will find very few of them exactly to cor- 
reſpond in the whole extent of their Significations. 8 
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§. 9. The Reaſon why 1 take fo particular No- 
rice of this, is, tbat we may not be mitiaken about it fpowy 
Genera, and Species, and their Eſſences, as if they Species to be 
were Things regularly and conſtantly made by mage for 
Nature, and had a real Exiſtence in Things; when Communicati- 
they appear, upon a more wary ſurvey, to be no- tion. 
thing elſe but an Artifice of the Underſtanding, for 
the eaſier ſignifying ſuch Collections of Ideas, as it ſhould oſten 
have occaſion to communicate by one general Term; under 
which divers particulars, as far forth az they agreed to that ab- 
ſtract Idea, might be comprehended. And if the doubtful Sig- 
nification of the word Species, may make it ſound harſh ro ſome, 
that I ſay, that the Species of mixed Modes are made by the 
Underſtanding ; yer, I think, it can by no Body be denied, that 
tis the Mind makes thoſe abſtract complex Ideas, to which ſpe- 
cifick Names are given. And if it be true, as it is, that the 
Mind makes the Patterns, for ſorting and naming of 'Things, I 
leave it to be conſidered, who makes the Boundaries of the Sort, 
or Species; ſince with me, Species and Sort have no other diffe- 


rence, than that of a Latin and Englith Idiom. | 
S. 10. The near Relation that there is between Ts what 
Species, Eſſences, and their general Name, at leaſt in M os AY 
mixed Modes, will farther appear, when we con- Name that 
fider, that it is the Name that ſeems to preſerve ;;,. the Coons 
thoſe Eſſences, and give them their laſting Duration, hjinat ion to- 
For the Connection between the looſe parts of thole gether, and 
complex Ideas,being made by the Mind, this Union, makes it a 
which has no particular Foundation in Nature, Species. 
would ceaſe again, were there not ſomething that Re: 
did, as it were, hold it together, and keep the Parts from ſcat- 
tering. Though therefore it be the Mind that makes the Colle- 
Ction, tis the Name which is, as it were, the Knor, that ties 
them fait together. What a vaſt Variety of different Ideas, does 
the Word Triumphus hold together, and deliver to us as one Spe- 
czes ! Had this Name been never made, or quite loſt, we might 
no doubt, have had Deſcriptions of what paſſed in that Solem- 
nity : But yer, I think, that which holds rhoſe different Parts 
together, in the Unity of one complex Idea, is that very Word 
annexed to it; without which, the teveral Parts of that would 
no more be thought to make one thing, than any other ſhew, 
which having never been made but once, bad never been united 
into one complex Idea, under one Denomination, How much 
therefore, in mixed Modes the Unity neceflary to any Eſſence 
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depends on the Mind; and how much the Continuation and 
fring of that Unity depends on the Name in common Uſe an- 
nexed to it, I leave to be conſidered by thoſe, who look upon 
Effences and Species, as real eſtabliſhed Things in Nature. 

S 11. Suitable to this, we find, that Men ſpeaking of mixed 
Modes. ſeldom imagine or take any other for Species of them, but ſuch 
as are ſet out by Name: Becauſe they being of Man's making only, 
in order to naming, no ſuch Species are taken Notice of, or fu 
poſed to be, unleſs a Name be joined to it, as the Sign of Mans 
having combined into one Idea ſe veral looſe ones; and by that 
Name, giving a laſting Union to the Parts, which would other- 
wiſe ceaſe to have any, as ſoon as the Mind laid by that abſtrat 


Hea, and ceaſed actually to think on ir. But when a Name is 


once annexed to it, wherein the Parts of that complex Idea bave 
à ſeitled and permanent Union; then is the Eſſence, as it were 
eſtabliſhed, and the Species looked on as compleat. For to what 
purpoſe ſhould the Memory charge it ſelf with ſuch Compoſiti- 


ons, unleſs it were by Abſtraction to make them general? And 


10 what purpoſe make them general, unleſs it were, that they 
might have general Names, for the convenience of Diſcourſe, 
and Communication ? Thus we ſee, that Killing a Man with a 
Sword, or a Hatchet are looked on as no diſtinct Species of 
Action: But if the Point of the Sword firſt enter the Body, it 


paſſes for a diſtinct Species, where it has a diſtinct Name, as in 


England, in whoſe Language it is called S:abbing : Bur in another 
Country, where it has not happened to be ſpecified under a pe- 
culiar Name, it paſſes not for a diſtinct Species. Bur in the Spe- 
cies of corporeal Subſtances, though it be the Mind that makes 
the nominal Eſſence : yet fince thoſe Ideas, which are combined 
In it, are ſuppoſed to have an Union in Nature, whether the 
Mind joins them or no, there fore thoſe are looked on as diſtinct 
Species, without any Operation of the Mind, either abſtracting, or, 
giving a Name to that complex Iden. 5 
. . C. 12. Conformable alſo ro what has been ſaid 
For the Ori- concerning the Eſſences of the Species of mixed 
21 Modes, we Modes, that they are the Creatures ot the Under- 
oak wo far- ſtanding, rather than the Works of Nature: Con- 
ther than the formable, I ſay, to this we find, that their Names 
Mind, which lead our Thoughts to the Mind and no farther. When 
alſo ſbews them we ſpeak of Fuſt ice, or Gratitude, we frame to our 
to he the york ſel ves no Imagination of any thing exiſting, which 
manſb ip of Un- we would conceive ; but our Thoughts terminate 
der ſtanding. in the abilract Ideas of thoſe Vertues, and look 
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not farther ; as they do, when we ſpeak of a Horſe, or Iron, whoſe 
Specifick Neas we conſider nor, as barely in the Mind, but as in 
things themſelves, which afford the original Patterns of thoſe 
Ideas. But in mixed Modes, ar leaſt the moſt conſiderable Parts 
of them, which are moral Beings, we conſider the original Pat- 
terns, as being in the Mind; and to thoſe we refer for the di- 
ſtinguiſhing of particular Beings under Names. And hence [ 
think it is, That theſe Eſſences of the Species of mixed Modes, 
are by a more particular Name called Notzons : as by a peculiar. 
Right appertaining o the Underſtanding. DE 

§. 13, Hence likewiſe we may learn, Why be 
complex Ideas of mixed Modes are commonly more Wy ind 
compounded and decompounded than thoſe of natural u derſtanding 


Subſtances. Becauſe they being the Workmanſhip ,;.1*. Pur. 


of rhe Underitarding, purſuing only its own ends, fers, ſpems 
and the conveniency of expreſſing in ſhort thoſe 255 reaſon why 
Ideas it would make known to another, does with they are fo 
reat Liberty unite often into one abſtract Idea compounded. 
hings that in their Nature have no coherence; 
and ſo under one Term, bundle together a great Variety of 
compounded, and decompounded Ideas. Thus the Name of 
Proceſſion, wha: a great mixture of independent Idea of Perſons, 
Habiis, Tapers, Orders, Motions, Sounds, does it contain in 
that complex one, which the Mind of Man has arbitrarily pur 


together, to expreſs by that one Name? Whereas the complex 


Tdeas of the ſorts of Subſtances are uſually made up of only a 


ſmall Number of ſimple ones; aad in the Species of Animals, 


theſe two. viz. Shape and Voice, commonly make the whole 
nominal Eſſence. | 3 . 

§. 14. Another thing we may obſerve from 
whar — been ſaid, is, That the Names of mixed 2 of 

0 5 ed Mod 

Modes always ſignify (when they have any deter- fand a 
mined Significarion) the rea / Eſſences of their Species. for their ke 
For theſe abſtract Ideas, being the Workmanthip Eſences. 
of the Mind, and not referred to the real Exitience | 
of Things, there is no Suppoſition of any thing more Ggnified 
by that Name, but barely that complex Idea, the Mind it ſelf 
has formed, which is all it would have expreſſed by it; and is 
that on which all the Properties of the Species depend, and from 
which alone they all flow : and ſo in theſe the real and nominal 
Eſſence is the ſame; which of what Concernment it is to the 
certain Knowledg of general Truth, we ſhall ſee hereafter. 


S. 15, 
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; f $. 15. This alſo may ſhew us the Reaſon, Ny 
V their for the moſt part the Names of mixed Modes are got, 
Na Its 68 * before the Ideas they ſtand for are perfectly known. 
— Their Ide- Becauſe there being no Species, or thele ordinarily 
taken Notice of, but what have Names; and thoſe 
Species, or rather their Eſſences, being abſtract 
complex Idea: made arbitrarily by the Mind, it is convenient, if 
not neceſſary, to know the Names, before one endeavour to 
frame theſe complex Ideas: unleſs a Man will fill his Head with 
2 Company of abſtract complex Ideas, which others having no 
Names for, he has nothing to do with, bur to lay by, and forger 
again. I confeſs, that in the Beginning of Languages, it was 
neceſſary to have the Idea, before one gave it the Name: And 
fo it is ſtiil, where making a new complex Idea, one alſo, by 
giving it 2 new Name, makes a new Word. Bur this concerns 
not Languages made, which have generally pretty well provided 
for Ideas, which Men have frequent Occafion to have, and com- 
municate : And in ſuch, I ask, whether it be not the ordinary 
Method, that Children learn the Names of mixed Modes, before 
they have their Ideas? What one of a Thouſand ever frames the 
abſtract Idea of Glory and Ambition before he has heard the 
Names of them. In ſimple Ideas and Subſtances, I grant it is 
otherwiſe ; which being ſuch Ideas, as have a real Exiſtence and 
Union in Nature, the Ideas, or Names, are got one before the o- 
ther, as it happens. "4 
| §. 16. What has been ſaid here of mix d Modes, 
Reaſon of my is with very little difference applicable alſo to Re- 
being ſo large lations ; which ſince every Man himſelffmay ob- 
on this Sub- ſerve, I way ſpare my ſelf the Pains to enlarge on: 
7e@, eſpecially, ſince what I have here ſaid concerning 
* Words in this Third Book, will poſſibly be thought 
by ſome to be much more than hat ſo flight a Subject required. 
I allow, it might be brought into a narrower Compaſs: But I 
was willing to {tay my Reader on an Argument, that appears to 
me new. and a little out of the Way, (I am ſure tis one, I 
thought not of, when I began to write, ) That by ſearching it 
to the Bottom, and turning it on every ſide, ſome part or other 
might meet with every one's Thoughts, and give occaſion to the 
moſt averſe, or negligent, to reflect on a general Miſcarriage z 
which, though of great conſequence, is little taken Notice of. 
When it is conſidered, what a pudder is made about Eſſences, and 
bow much all forts of Knowledge, Diſcourſe, and Converſa- 
tion, are peſtered and diſordered by the careleſs, and _— 
3 6 b 
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Uſe and Application of Words, it will, perhaps, be thought 
worth while throughly to lay it open. And I ſhall be pardoned 
if I bave dwelt long on an Argument which I think therefore 
needs to be inculcated ; becaule the Faults, Men are uſually 
guilty of in this kind, are not only the greateſt Hindrances of 
true Knowledge; but are ſo well thought of, as to pals for it. 
Men would often ſee whar a ſmall pittance of Reaſon and Truth, 
or poſſibly none at all, is mixed with thoſe huffing Opinions they 
are ſwelled with; if they would bur look beyond faſhionable 
Sounds, and obſerve what Ideas are, or are not comprehended 
under thoſe Words, with which they are ſo armed ar all Points, 
and with which they ſo confidently lay abour them. T ſhall 
imagine I have done ſome Service to Truth, Peace, and Learn- 
ing, if, by an enlargement on this Subject, I can make Men 
reflect on their own Ule of Language ; and give them Reaſon 
to ſuſpect, that fince it is frequent for others, it may allo be poſ- 
ſible for them, to have ſometimes very good and approved 
Words in their Mouths, and Writings, with very uncertain, 
little, or no Signification. And therefore it is nor unreaſonable 
for them to be wary herein themſelves, and not to be unwilling 
to have them examined by others, With this Deſign therefore, 
I ſhall go on with what J have farther to ſay, concerning this 


matter. 
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CHAP. vi. 
| Of the Names of S ubſtances. 


as other General Terms, ſtand for The common 
Sorts ; which is nothing elſe but the Names of 
being made Sigas of ſuch complex Ideas, wherein ſes Suh/tances 
veral particular Subſtances do, or might agree, by 2 * 
virtue of which they are capable of being com- 
prehended in one ccmmon Conception, and fignify d by one 
Name. I ſay, do or might agree: for though there bur one 
Sun exiſting in the World, yer the Idea of it being abſtracted, 
ſo that more Subſtances (if there were ſeveral) might each a- 
gree in it; it is as much a Sort, as if there were as many Suns 


as there are Stars. They want not their Reaſons, who _ 
= . | there 


§. 1. E I HE common Names of Subſtances as well 


= 
| 
| 
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there are, and that each fixed Star, would anſwer the Idea the 
Name Sun ſtands for, to one who were placed in a due Diſtance ; 
which, by the way, may ſhew us bow much the Sorts, or, if 
you pleaſe, Genera and Species of Things (for thoſe Latin Terms 
fGignify ro me no more than the Engliſh word Sort) depend on 
ſuch Collections of Ideas, as Men have made; and not on the 
real Nature of Things: fince tis not impoſſible, but that in Pro- 
priety of Speech, that might be a Sun to one which is a Star to 
another. | | 

S. 2. The meaſure and boundary of each Sort, 
Me Eſſence of or Species, whereby it is conſtituted that particular 


each ſores Sort, and diſtinguiſhed from others, is that we call 
the abſtrac its Eſſence, which j nothing bur that abſtra Idea 
Ideas. to which the Name is annexed : So that every thing 


contained in that Idea, is eſſential to that Sort. 

This, though it be all the Eſſence of natural Subſtances that we 
know, or by which we dittinguiſh them into Sorts; yer 1 call 
it by a peculiar Name, the nominal Eſſence, to diſtinguiſh it from 
that real Conſtitution of Subitances, upon which depends this 
nominal Eſſence, and all the Properties of that ſort, which there- 
fore, as has been ſaid, may be called the real Eſſence, v g. the 
nominal Eſſence of Gold, is that complex Idea the word Gold itands 
for, let it be, for inſtance, a Body yellow, of a certain weight, 
malleable, ſuſible, and fixed. Bur the real Eſſence is the Conſti- 
tuation of the inſenſible Parts of that Body, on which thoſe Qua- 
lities, and all the other Properties of Gold depend. How far 
theſe two are different, though they are both called Eſſence, is ob- 
vious, at firſt fight, ro diſcover. „5 | 
§. 3. For though, perhaps, voluntary Motion, 

The nominal with Senſe and Reaſrn, join'd to a Body of a cer- 

and real E- tain Shape, be the complex Idea, to which I, and 
fence diffe- others, annex the Name Man; and ſo be the no- 
_ | mina Eſſence of the Species ſo called; yer no Body 
will ſay, that that complex Idea is the real Eſſence 

and Source of all thoſe Operations, which are to be found in any 
Individual of that ſort. The Foundation of al! thoſe Qualities, 
which are the Ingredients of our complex Idea, is ſomething quite 
different: And had we ſuch a Knowledg of that Conlticurion 
of Man, from which his Faculties of Moving, Senlation, and Rea- 
ſoning, and other Powers flow, and on which his fo regular 
ſhape depends, as tis poſſible Angels have, and tis certat; his 
Maker bas, we thould have a quite other Idea of his Eſſence, 
than What now is contained in our Definition of that Species, 


bg 
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be ir what it will: And our Idea of any individual Man would 
be as far different from what it now is, as is his who knows 
all the Springs and Wheels, and other Contrivances within, of 
the famous Clock at Srrasburg, from that which a gazing Coun- 
tryman has of ir, who barely ſees the Motion of the Hand, and 
hears the Clock ſtrike, and obſerves only fome of the outward 


Appearances. 


8. 4. Thar Eſſence, in the ordinary Uſe of the Nothing ER. 
Word, relates 10 Sorts, and that it is conſidered in ſential to In- 


particular Beings, no farther than as they are rank. dividuals. 


ed into Sorts, appears from hence: That but take 


away the abſtract Ideas, by which we ſort Individuals, and rank 


them under common Names, and then the thought of at 
eſſential ro any of them, inſtantly vaniſhes : we have no 


N 


thing 
tion 


of the one, without the other: which plainly ſhews their Rela- 
tion. Tis neceſſary for me to be as lam; GOD and Nature 
has made me ſo: But there is nothing I have is eſſential to me. 
An Accident, or Diſeaſe, may very much alter my Colour, or 
Shape ; a Fever, or Fall, may take away my Reaſon or Me- 
mory, or both; and an Apoplexy leave neither Senſe, nor Un- 
derftanding, no, nor Life. Other Creatures of my ſhape may 
be made with more, and better, or fewer, and worle Faculties 
than 1 have: and others may have Reaſon and Senſe in a ſhape 
and body very different from mine. None of theſe are eſſential 
to the one, or the other, or to any Individual whatſoever, till 
the Mind refers it to ſome Sort or Species of Things; and then 
preſently, according to the abttract Idea of that ſort, ſomething 
is found eſſential. Let any one examine his own Thoughts, and 
he will find, that as ſoon as he ſuppoſes or ſpeaks of Eſſential, 
rhe Conſideration of ſome Species, or the complex Idea, ignited 
by ſome general Name, comes into his Mind: And tis in refe- 
rence to that, that this or that Qualitv is ſaid to be eſſential. So 
thar if ir be asked, whether ir be eſſential ro me, or any other 
particular corporeal Being to have Reaſon ? I tay no; no more 
than it is eſſential to this white thing I write on, to have Words 
in ir. But if that particular Being be to be counted of the Sort 
Man, and to have the Name Man given it, then Reaſon is eſſen- 
tial to it, ſuppoſing Reaſon to be: part of the complex Idea, che 
Name Man ſtands for: as it is eſſential to this thing L write on 
to contain Words, if I will give it the Name Treatiſe, and rank 
it under that Species. So that eſſential, and not eſſential, relate only 
to our abſtract Ideas, and the Names annexed to them, which A- 


mounts to no more but this, That whatever particular Thing 
| has 
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has not in it thoſe Qualities, which ate contained in the abſtrat 
Idea, which any general Term ſtands for, cannot be ranked under 
that Species, nor be called by that Name, fince that abſtra & Idea 
is the very Eſſence of that Species. | 

g. 5. Thus if the Idea of Body, with ſome People, be bare Ex- 
tenſion or Space, then Solidity is not eſſential to Body: If others 
make the Idea, to which they give the Name Body, to be Solidity 


and Extenſion, then Soltdiry is eſſential ro Body. That there- 


fore, and that alone j conſidered as eſſential, which makes a part of 
the complex Idea the Name of a Sort ſtands for, without which no 
particular thing can be reckoned of that Sort, nor be intituled 
to that Name. Should there be found a parcel of Matter, that 
bad all the other Qualities that are in Iron, but wanted Obedi- 
ence to the Load-itone ; and would neither be drawn by it, nor 
receive Direction from it, would any one Queſtion, whether it 
wanted any thing eſſential? It would be abſurd to ask, Whether 
a thing really exiſting wanted any thing eſſential to it. Or could 
it be demanded, Whether this made an eſſential or ſpeci fick diffe- 
rence, or no; ſince we have no other me aſure of eſſential or ſpe- 
crfick, but our abſtract Ideas? And to talk of ſpecifick Differences 
in Nature, without reference to general Ideas and Names, is to 
talk unintelligibly. For I would ask any one, What is ſufficient 
to make an eſſential difference in Nature, between any two par- 
ticular Beings, without any regard bad to ſome abitract Idea, 
which is looked upon as the Eſſence and Standard of a Species ? 
All ſuch Patterns and Standards, being quite laid afide, particular 
Beings, conſidered barely in themſelves, will be found to have 
all their Qualities equally eſſential ; and every thing, in each Indi- 
vidual, will be eſſential to it, or, which is more, nothing at all. 
For though it may be reaſonable to ask, Whether obeying the 
Magnet, be eſſential to Tron? yer, I think, it is very improper 
and inſignificant to ask, Whether it be eſſential ro the particular 
age of Matter I cut my Pen with, without conſidering it un- 

er the Name Iron, or as being of a certain Species ? And if, as 
has been (aid, our abſtract Ideas, which have Names annexed to 
them, are the Boundaries of Speczes, nothing can be eſſential bug 
what is contained in thoſe Ideas. 


$. 6. Tis true, I have often mention'd a real Eſſence, diſtin in 
Subſtances, from thoſe abſtract Ideas of them, which I call their 
nominal Eſſence. By this real Eſſence, I mean, that real conſtitu- 
tion of any thing, which is the Foundation of all thoſe Proper- 
ties, that are combined in, and are conſtantly found to co-exiſt 
with the nominal Eſſence; that particular Conſtitution which every 
i Thing 
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Thing has within it ſelf, without any Relation to any thing 
without ir. But Eſſence, even in this Senſe, relates to a fort, and 
ſuppoſes a Species: For being that real Contticution, on which 
the Properties depend, it neceſſarily ſuppoſes a ſort of Things, 
Properties belonging only ro Species, and not to Individuals ; v. g. 
Suppoſing the nominal Eſſence of Gold, to be Body of {uch a 
peculiar Colour and Weight, with Malleability and Fuübility, 
the real Eſſence is that Conſtitution of the Parts of Matter, on 
which theſe Qualities, and their Union, depend; and is alſo the 
Foundation of its Solubility in Ag. Regia, and other Properties ac- 
company ing that complex Idea. Here are Eſſences and Proper- 
ties, but all upon Suppo ſition of a ſort, or general abi:ract Idea, 


which is conſidered as immutable : bur there is no Iadi vidual par- 


cel of Matter, to which any of theſe Qualities are ſo annexed, as 


to be eſſential to it, or inſeparable from ir. Thar which is eſ- 


ſential, belongs to it as a Condition, whereby it is of this or that 
fort: But take away the Confiderarion of its being ranked under 
the Name of ſome abſtract Idea and then there is nothing neceſ- 
ſary to it, nothing inſeparable from it. Indeed, as to the real Eſ- 
ſences of Subſtances, we only ſuppoſe their Being, without pre- 
ciſely knowing what they are: Bur that which annexes em ſtill 
to the Species, is the nominal Eſſence, of which they are the ſup- 
poſed „ ene and Cauſe. 1 
S. 7. The next thing to be conſider d is, by which . 
of thoſe Eſſences it kin Subſt ances are determined 2 
into Sorts. or Species; and that, 'cis evident, is by the %% Species. 
nominal Eſſence For 'tis that alone, that the Name, 
which is the mark of the ſort, ſignifies. Tis impoſſible there 
fore, that any thing ſhould determine the ſorts of Things, which 
we rank under general Names, but that Idea, which that Name 
is deligned as a mark for; which is that, as has been ſhewn, 
which we call the Nominal Eſſence. Why do we ſay, This is a 
Horſe, and that a Mule; this is an Animal, that an Herb r How 
comes any particular thing to be of this or chat Sort, bur gecauſe 
it has that nominal Eſſence, or, which is all one, agrees to that 
abſtract Idea, that Name is annexed to? And I defire any one 
but to reflect on his own Thoughts, when he hears or ſpeaks any 
of thoſe, or other Names of Subttances, to know what tort of E, 
ſences they ſtand for. 

§. 8. And that rhe Species of Things to us, are nothing but the 
ranking them under diſtinct Names, according to the complex ideas in 
us; and not according to preciſe, diainct, real Eſſences in them, is 

Vol, II. E plain 
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plain from hence, That we find many of the Individuals that are 
rank d into one fort ,calld by one common Name, and fo receiv'd 
as being of one Speczes, have yer Qualities depending on their real 
Conſtitutions , as far different one from another, as from others, 
from which they are accounted to differ ſpecifically. This, as it is 
eaſy to be obſerved by all, who have ro do with natural Bodies; fo 
Chymilts eſpecially are often, by ſad Experience, convinced of it, 
when they, ſometimes in vain, feek for the ſame Qualities in one 
parcel of Sulphur, Antimony, or Vitriol, which they have found 
in others. For though they are Bodies of the ſame Species, havin; 
the ſame nominal Eſſence, under the ſame Name; yer do they of 
ten, upon ſevere ways of Examination, betray Qualities fo diffe- 
rent one from another, as to fruſtrate the Expectation and La- 
bour of very wary Chymiſts. But if Things were diſtinguiſhed 
Into Species, according to their real Effences, it would be as im- 
poſſible to find different Properties in any two individual Sub- 
ſtances of the ſame Species, as it is to find different Properties in 
two Circles, or two equilateral Triangles. That is properly the 
Eſſence to us, which determines every particular to this or that 
Claſſis ; or, which is the ſame Thing, to this or that general 
Name: And what can that be elſe, but that abſtract Idea, to 
Which that Name is annexed ? And ſo has, in truth, a Reference, 
not ſo much to the Being of particular Things, as to their general 
Denominations. | 
* F. 9. Nor indeed can we rank, and ſort Things, 
Not the real and conſequently (which is the end of ſorting) de- 
Eſſence which , nomirate them by their real Eſſences, becaule we 
we know not. know them not. Our Faculties carry us no far- 
ther towards the Knawledg and Diſtinction of Sub- 
ſtances, than a Collection of thoſe ſenſible Ideas, which we obſer ve 
in them; which however made with the greateſt diligence and 
exactneſs, we are capable of, yer is more remote from the true 
internal Conſtitution, from which thoſe Qualities flow, than, 
as I ſaid, a Couniryman's Idea is from the inward contrivance of 
that famous Clock at Strasburg, whereof he only ſees the ourward 
Figure and Motions: There is not fo contemptible a Plant or A- 
nimal, that does not confound the moſt inlarged Underſtanding. 
Though the familiar uſe of things about us, take off our Won - 
der; yet it cures not our Ignorance. When we come to examine 
the Stones, we tread on; or the Iron, we daily handle, we pre- 
ſently fir d, we know not their Make; and can give no Reaſon of 
the different Qualities we find in them. Tis evident the internal 
Conſtitation, whereon their Properties depend, is unknown » 


— 


| found in the Things themſelves, is farther evident by we diſtin- 
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us. For to go no farther than the groſſeſt and moſt obvious we 
can imagine amongſt them, What is that Texture of Parts, that 
real Eſſence, that makes Lead and Antimony fuſible; Wood and 
Stones not e What makes Lead and Iron malleable; Antimony 
and Stones not ? And yet how infinitely theſe come ſhorr of the 
fine Contrivances, and unconceivable real Eſſences of Plants or 
Animals, every one knows. The Workmanſhip of the All-wiſe, 
and Powerful God, in the great Fabrick of the Univerſe, and 
every part thereof, farther exceeds the Capacity and Compre- 
henſion of the moſt inquiſitive and intelligent Man, than the 
beſt contrivance of the moſt ingenious Man, doth the Concepti- 
ons of the moſt ignorant of rational Creatures. Therefore we in 
vain pretend to range Things into Sorts, and diſpoſe them into 
certain Claſſes, under Names, by their real Eſſences, that are ſo 
far from our Diſcovery or Comprehenſion. A blind Man may as 
ſoon ſort Things by their Colours, and he that has loſt his Smell, 
as well diſtinguiſh a Lilly and a Roſe by their Odors, as by thoſe 
internal Conſtitutions which he knows not. He that thinks he 
can dittinguiſh Sheep and Goats by their real Eſſences, that are 
unknown to him, may be pleaſed to try his Skill in thoſe Species, 
called Caſſowary, and Querechinchio; and by their internal real 
Eſſences determine the Boundaries of thoſe Species, without 
knowing the complex Idea of ſenfible Qualities, that each of 
thoſe Names fland for, in the Countries where thoſe Animals are 
to be found. | 1 

§. 10. Thoſe therefore who have been taught, 
that the ſeveral Species of Subſtances had their di- rial K 
ſtinct internal ſubſtantial Forms; and that it was 47 5 
thoſe Forms, which made the Diſtinction of Sub- % fs 
ſtances into their true Speczes and Genera, were led . 
yer farther out of the Way, by having their Minds ſet upon fruit= 
leſs Enquiries after ſubſtantial Forms, wholly unintelligible, and 
whereof we have ſcarce ſo much as any obſcure, or confuſed Con- 
ception in general. 

S. 11. That our ranking, and diſtinguiſhing natu- 
ral Subſtances into Species, conſiſts in the nominal Eſſen- 
ces the mind makes,and nor in the real Eſſences to be 


Not ſubſlan= 


That the no- 
minal Eſſence 
is that where 


from our Tacas of Spirits. For the Mind getting, guiſb Species 
only by reflecting on its own Operations, thoſe fim- fart ber e- 

ple Ideas which it attributes to Spirits, it hath, or vident from 
can have no other Notion of Spirit, but by attribu- Spirits. 

ting all thoſe Operations, it finds in it (elf, to a ſort 
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of Beings, without Conſideration of Matter. And even the 
moſt advanced Notion we have of God, is but attributing the 
ſame fimple Ideas which we have got from Reflection on whar 
we find in our ſelves, and which we conceive to have more 
Perfection in chem, than would be in their abſence, attributing, 
I fay, thoſe ſimple Ideas to him in an unlimited Degree. Thus 
having got from reflecting on our ſelves, the Idea of Exiſtence, 
Knowledg, Power, and Pleaſure, each of which we find it bet- 
ter to have than to want; and the more we have of each, the 
better; joyning all theſe together, with Infinity to cach of 
them, we have the complex Idea of an Eternal, Omniſcient, 
Omnipotent, infinitely Wiſe, and happy Being. And thovgh 
we are told, that there are different Species of Angels ; yet 
we know not how to frame diſtinct ſpecifick Ideas of them; not 
out of any Conceit, that the Exiſtence of more Species than one 
of Spirits, is impoſſible : Bur becauſe having no more ſimple 
Ideas (nor being able ro frame more) applicable ro ſuch Beings, 
bur only thoſe few taken from our ſelves, and from the A- 
Ctions of our own Minds in thinking, and being delighted, 
and moving ſeveral Parts of our Bodies, we can n6 otherwile 
diſtinguiſh in our Conceptions the ſeveral Species of Spirits, one 
from another, but by attributing thoſe Operations and Powers, 
we find in our ſelves, to them in a higher or lower Degree; and 
ſo have no very diſtinct ſpecifick Ideas of Spirits, except only of 
GOD, ro whom we attribute both Duration, and all thoſe other 
 Jaeas with Infinity; to the other Spirits, with Limitation : Nor 
as I humbly conceive do we, between GOD and them in our 
Ideas, put any difference by any Number of fimple Ideas, which 
we have of one, and not of the other, but only that of Infinity. 
All the particular Ideas of Exiſtence, Knowledg, Will, Power, 
and Motion, &c. being Ideas derived from the Operations of our 
Minds, we attribute all of them to all ſorts of Spirits, with the 
difference only of Degrees, to the utmoſt we can imagine, even 
Infinity, when we would frame, as well as we can, an Idea of 
the firſt Being; who yet, tis certain, is infinitely more remote 
in the real Excellency of his Nature, from the higheſt and perfect- 
eſt of all created Beings, than the greateſt Man, nay, pureſt 
Seraphim, is from the moſt contemptible part of Matter; and 
conſequently muſt infinitely exceed what our narrow Underſtand- 
| ings can conceive of him. | 
Whereof thereare K. 12. It is not impoſſible to conceive, nor 
obably mumber- repugnant to Reaſon, that there may be many 


| wi, Species, Species of Spirits, as much ſeparated and di- 
| | | yer» 
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verſified one from another, by diſtinct ＋ whereof we 
have no Ideas, as the Species of ſenſible Things are diſtinguiſh- 


ed one from another, by Qualities, which we know, and ob- 


ſerve in them. That there ſhould be more Species of intelli- 
gent Creatures above us, than there are of ſenſible and mate- 
rial below us, is probable to me from hence; That in all the 
viſible corporeal World, we ſee no Chaſms or Gaps. All 
quite down from us, the Deſcent is by eaſy Steps, and a conti- 
nued ſeries of Things, that in each remove differ very little 
one from the other. There are Fiſhes that have Wings, and 
are not Strangers to the airy Region: and there are ſome Birds, 
that are Inhabitants of the Water; whoſe Blood is cold as Fiſhes, 


and their Fleſh fo like in taſte, that the ſcrupulous are allowed 


them on Fiſh-days. There are Animals fo near of kin both to 
Birds and Beaſts, that they are in the middle between both: Am- 


phibious Animals link the Terreſtrial and Aquatick together; 


Seals live at Land and at Sea, and Porpoiſes have the warm Blood 
and Entrails of a Hog, not to mention what is confidently repor- 


ted of Mermaids, or Seamen. There are ſome Brutes, that 


ſeem to have as much Knowledg and Reaſon, as ſome that are 
called Men: and the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms are ſo 
nearly joined, that if you will take the loweſt of one, and the 


higheſt of the other, there will &arce be perceived any great 
difference between them; and ſo on till we come to the loweſt 


and the moſt inorganical Parts of Matter, we ſhall find every- 
where, that the ſeveral Species are linked together, and differ 
but in almoſt inſenſible Degrees. And when we conſider the in- 
finite Power and Wiſdom of the Maker, we have Reaſon to 
think, that it is ſuitable to the magnificent Harmony of the 
Univerſe, and the great Deſign and infinite Goodneſs of the 
Architect, that the Species of Creatures ſhould allo, by gentle 
Degrees, aſcend upward from us toward his infinite Perfection, 
as we ſee they gradually deſcend from us downwards: Which if 
it be probable, we have Reaſon then to be perſwaded, that there 
are far more Species of Creatures above us, than there are beneath; 
we. being in Degrees of Perfection, much more remote from the 
infinite Being of GOD, than we are from the loweſt State of Be- 
ing, and that which approaches nearett io nothing. And yer of 
all choſe diſtinct Species, for the Reaſuns above-ſaid, we have no 
clear diſtinct Ideas. | 

S. 13. Bur ro return to the Species of He nominal Eſſencs 
corporeal Subſtances. If I ſhould ask any hat of theSpecies,pro= 
one whether Ice and Mater were two diſtinct ved fromſſater & Ice, 
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Species of Things, I doubt nor but I ſhould be anſwered in th 
affirmative: And it cannot be denied, bur he that ſays, they are 
two diſtinct Species, is in the right, But if an Engliſhman, bred 
in Famaica, who, perhaps, had never ſeen nor heard of Ice, 
coming into England in the Winter, find the Water he put in 
his Baſon at Night, in a great part frozen in the Morning, and 
not knowing any peculiar Name it had, ſhould call it hardened 
Water; I ask, Whether this would be a new Species to him, 
different from Water? And, I think, it would be anſwered 
here, It would not be to him a new Species, no more than con- 
gealed Gelly, when it is cold, is a diſtinct Species, from the ſame 
Gelly fluid and warm; or than liquid Gold, in the Furnace, 
is a diſtinct Species from hard Gold in the Hands of a Workman, 
And if this be fo, tis plain, that our diſtinct Species are nothing 
but diſtin complex Ideas, with diſtinck Names annexed to them. 
'Tis true, every Subſtance that exiits, has its peculiar Conſtitu- 
tion, whereon depend thoſe ſenſible Qualities, and Powers, we 
obſerve in ir : Bur the ranking of Things into Species, which is 
nothing bur ſorting them under ſeveral Titles, is done by us, 
according ta the Ideas that we have of them: Which though ſuffi- 
cient to diſtinguiſh them by Names; ſo that we may be able 
to Diſcourſe of them, when we bave chem not preſent before us; 
yet if we ſuppoſe it to be done by their real internal Gonſtitutions, 
and that Things exiiting are diltinguiſhed by Nature into Species, 
by real Eſſences, according as we diſtinguiſh them into Species by 
ames, we ſhall be liable to great Mitt akes. | 

4. S8. 14. To difiinguiſh ſubſtantial Beings into 
Dificulties Species, according to the uſual Suppoſition, that 


againſt a cer= there are certain preciſe Eſſences or Forms of things, 


ain Number of whereby all the Individuals exiſting, are, by Na- 
real Eſſences. ture diſt inguiſn d into Species, theſe Things are 
neceſſary. | Nr es ; 
FC. 18. Hyſt, To be affured, that Nature, in the Production 
of Things, always Deſigns them to partake of certain regulated 
eſtabliſhed Eſſences, which are to be the Models of all Things to 


be produced. This, in that crude Senſe, it is uſually propoſed, 


would need ſome better Explication, before ir can fully be aſ- 
ſented to. | | VVV» nn were, 
§. 16. Secondly, It would be neceſſary to know, whether Nature 
Aways attains that Eſſence it Deſigns in the Production of Things. 
he irregular and monſtrous Births, that in divers ſorts of Animals 
have been obſerved, will always give us Reaſon to doubt of one, 
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§. 17. Thirdly, It ought ro be determined, whether thoſe 
we call Monſters, be really a diſtinct Species, according to the 
ſcholaſtick Notion of the Word Species; ſince it is certain, that 
every thing that exiſts, has its particular Conſtitution: And yet 
we find, that ſome of theſe monſtrous Productions, have few or 
none of thoſe Qualities, which are ſuppoſed to reſult from, and 
Accompany the Eſſence of that Species, from whence they derive 
their Originals, and ro which,by 2 8 ſeem to belong. 
S. 18. Fourthly, The real Eſſences of thoſe Things, 1 
which we diſtinguiſh into Species, and as fo diſtin- Blew E re: 
guiſhed we Name, ought to be known; z. e. we Subſtances 
ought to have Ideas of them. Bur fince we are ig- ,,,; perf: 4 
norant in theſe four Points, the ſuppoſed real Eſſen- Oullections of 
ces of Things ſtand us not in ſtead for the diſtinguiſhing Properties, 
Subſtances into Species. | 
§. 19. Fifthly, The only imaginable help in this caſe would 
be, that having framed perfect complex Ideas of the Properties 
of things, flowing from their different real Eſſences, we ſhould 
thereby diſtinguiſh them into Species. But neither can this be 
done: for being ignorant of the real Eſſence it ſelf, it is impoſſi- 
ble ro know all choſe Properties that flow from it, and are ſo 
annexed to it, that any one of them being away, we may cer- 
rainly conclude, that that Eſſence is not there, and ſo the thing 
is not of that Species, We can never know what are the pre- 
ciſe Number of Properties depending on the real Efſence of Gold, 
any one of which failing, the real Eſſence of Gold, and con- 
ſequently Gold, would not be there, unleſs we knew the real 
Eſſence of Gold ir ſelf, and by that determined that Species, 
By the Word Gold here, I muſt be underſtood to deſign 2 parti- 
cular piece of Matter; v. g. the laſt Guinea that was coined. For 
if ir ſhould ſtand here in its ordinary Signitication for that complex 
Idea which I or any one elſe calls Gold; 2. e. for the nominal Eſ- 
ſence of Gold, it would be Jargon: ſo hard is it to ſhew the vari- 
ous Meaning and Imperfection of Words, when we have nothing 
elſe but Words to do it by. | | 
S. 20. By all which it is clear, That our diſtinguiſhing Subſtances 
into Species by Names, 2 not at all founded on their real Eſſences 5 
nor can we pretend to range, and determine em exactly into Spe- 
cies, according to internal eſſential Differences, . 
§. 21. But fince, as has been remarked, we Zut ſuch 4 
have need of general Words, though we know not Collection as 
the real Eſſences of Things; all we can do, is to 9ur Name 
collect ſuch a Number of ſimple Ideas, as by Hands r. 
| = E4 | Exami- 
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Examination, we find to be united together in Things exiſting, 
and thereof to make one complex Idea, Which though it be 
not the real Eſſence of any Subſtance that exiſts, is yer the ſpecifick 
Eſſence, to which our Name belongs, and is convertible with it; by 
which we may ar leaſt try the Truth of theſe nominal Eſſences. 
For Example, there berhar ſay, that the Eſſence of Body is Extenſion * 
Tf it be fo, we can never miſtake in putting the Eſſence of any thing 
for the Thing it ſelf. Let us then in Diſcourſe, pur Extenſion for 
Body; and when we would ſay, that Body moves, ler us ſay that 
Extenſion moves, and fee how it will look. He that ſhould ſay, that 
one Extenſion by impulſe moves another Extenſion, would, by the 
bare Expreſſion, ſufficiently ſhew the Abſurdity of ſuch a Notion. 
The Effence of any thing, in reſpect of us, is the whole complex 
Idea, comprehended and marked by that Name; and in Sub- 
ſtances, beſides the ſeveral diſtinct ſimple Ideas that make them 
up, the confuled one of Subſtance, or of an unknown ſupport 
and cauſe of their Union, is always a part: and therefore the 
Eſffence of Body is not bare Extenſion, but an extended ſolid 
thing; and ſo to ſay, an extended ſolid thing moves, or impels 
another, is all one, and as intelligible, as ro ſay, Body moves, 
or impels. Likewiſe, to ſay, that a rational Animal is capable of 
Converſation, is all one, as ro ſay, a Man. Bur no one will ſay, 
Thar Rationality is capable of Converſation, becauſe it makes nor * 
the whole Eſſence to which we give the Name Man 
| §. 22. There are Creatures in the World that 
Our abſira# © have Shapes like ours, but are hairy, and want Lan- 
Ideas are to is guage, and Reaſon. There are Naturals amongſt 
#be Meaſures us, that have perfectly our Shape, but want Reaſon, 
: > 4 «+ 9 — and ſome of them Language too, There are Crea- 
. that tures, as tis ſaid, (fir fides denes Authorem, but there 
| appears no Contradiction that there ſhould be 
ſuch) that with Language, and Reaſon, and a ſhape 
in other Things agreeing with ours, have hairy Tails ; others 
where rhe Males have no Beards, and others where the Females 
| Have. If it be asked, whether theſe be all Men, or no, all of 
humane Species; tis plain, the Queſtion refers only to the nomi- 
nal Eſſence : For thoſe of them to whom the Definition of the 
Word Man or the complex Idea ſignify d by that Name, agrees, are 
Men, and the other nor. But if the enquiry be made concerning 
the ſuppoſed real Eſſence; and whether the internal Conſtitution 
and Frame of theſe ſeveral Creatures be ſpecifically different, it 
is wholly impoſſible for us to anſwer, no part of that going into 
our ſpecinck Ideas ; only we haye Reaſon to think, that * 1 
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Faculties, or outward Frame ſo much differs, the internal Con- 
ſticution is not exactly the ſame : Bur what Difference in the 
internal real Conſtitution makes a ſpecifick Difference, it is in 
vain ro enquire ; whilſt our Meaſures of Species be, as they are, only 
cur abſtract Ideas, which we know; and not that internal Conſti- 
ration, which makes no part of them. Shall the Difference of 
Hair only on the Skin, be a mark of a different internal ſpecifick 
Conſtitution between a Changeling and a Drill, when they a- 
gree in Shape, and want of . and Speech ? And ſhall not 
the want of Reaſon and Speech be a ſign to us of different real 
Conſtitutions and Species between a Changeling and a reaſona- 
ble Man 2 And ſo of the reſt, if we pretend that the Diſtinction | 
of Species or Sorts is fixedly eſtabliſh'd by the real Frame, and 
ſecrer Conſtitutions of Things. 

§. 23. Nor let any one ſay, that the Power of Spec ies not 
Propagation in Animals by the mixture of Male diflinguiſhed. 
and Female, and in Plants by Seeds, keeps the þy Generati- 
ſuppoſed real Species diſtinct and entire. For grant- on. p 
ing this to be true, it would help us in the Diſtin- 
ction of the Species of Things no farther than the Tribes of A- 
nimals and Vegetables. Whar muſt we da for rhe reſt ? Bur in 
thoſe too it is nor ſufficient : for if Hiſtory lye not, Women 
* bave conceived by Drills, and what real Species, by that meaſure, 
ſuch a Production will be in Nature, will be a new Queition: 
and we have Reaſon to think this is nor impoſſible, ſince Mules 
and Jumarts, tbe one from the mixture of an Aſs and a Mare, 
the other from the Mixture of a Bull and a Mare, are ſo fre- 
quent in the World. I once ſaw a Creature that was the Ifſue 
| ofa Car and a Rar, and had the plain Marks of both about it; 

wherein Nature appeared to have followed the Patrern of nei- 
ther ſort alone, but to have jumbled them both together. To 
which, he that ſhall add the monſtrous Productions, that are ſo 
frequently to be met with in Nature, will find it hard, even in the 
race of Animals, to determine by the Pedigree of what Species 
every Animal's Iſſue is; and be ar a loſs about the real Eſſence, 
which he thinks certainly convey d by Generation, and has alone 
a right to the ſpecifick Name. But farther, if the Species of Ani- 
mals and Plants are to be diſtinguiſhed only by Propagacion, muſt 
I go to the Indies to ſee the Sire and Dam of the one, and the 
Plant from which the Seed was gather'd, that produced the other, 
to know whether this be a Tyger or that Tea? 

§. 24. Upon the whole matter, tis evident, Not by ſubſiane 


that tis their own Collections of ſenſible Qua» tial Forms. lt 


[ 
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lities, that Men make the Efſenccs of their ſeveral ſorts of 


Subſtances ; and that their real internal Structures are nor 
conſidered - by the greateſt part of Men, in the ſorting them. 


Much leſs were any ſubſtantial Forms ever thought on by any, 


but thoſe who have in this one part of the World learned 
the Language of the Schools; and yer thoſe ignorant Men, 
who pretend not any inſight into the real Eſſences, nor trouble 
themſelves about ſubſtantial Forms, bur are content with know- 
ing Things one from another, by their ſenſible Qualities, are 
often better acquainted with their Differences, can more nicely 
diftinguiſh them from their Uſes, and better know what they 
may expect from each, than thoſe learned quick- ſighted Men, 


who look ſo deep into them. and talk fo confidently of ſomething. 


more hidden and eſſential. 


$. 25. Bur ſuppoſing that the real Eſſences of 


The ſpecifick Subſtances were diſcoyerable by thoſe that would 
Effences are ſeverely apply themſelves to that Enquiry ; yer we 


made bythe could not reaſonably think, that the ranking of © 


Mind, things under general Names, was regulated by thoſe in- 


tteernal real Conititutions, or any thing elſe but their 
obvious Appearances : ſi nce Languages, in all Countries, have been 


eſlabliſhed long before Sciences. So that they have not been 
Philoſophers, or Logicians, or ſuch who have troubled them- 
ſelves about Forms and Eſſences, that have made the general 
Names, that are in ule amongſt the ſeveral Nations of Men: Bur 
thoſe, more or leſs comprehenfive Terms, have for the moſt part, 
in all Languages, received their Birth and Signification, from 
ignorant and illiterate People, who ſorted and denominared 
Things, by thoſe ſenſible Qualities they found in them, thereby 
ro. ſignify them, when ablent, ro others, whether they had an 
Oecaſion to mention a Sort, or a particular Thing. | 

§. 26. Since then it is evident, that we ſort and 


Therefore name Subſtances hy their nominal, and not by their 


very various Teal Eſſences; the next thing to be conſidered is, 
and uncer= how, and by whom theſe Eſſences come to be made. 
zain, As to the latter, tis evident they are made by the 

Mind, and not by Nature: For were they Nature's 
Workmanſhip, they could not be ſo various and different in ſe- 
veral Men, as experience tells us they are. For if we will ex- 
amine ir, we ſhall not find the nominal Eſſence of any one Spe- 
cies of Subſtances, in all Men the ſame; no not of that, which 
of all others we are the moſt intimately acquainted with. It 
could not poſſibiy be, that the abſtract Idea, to which rhe 7 * 
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Man is given, ſhould be different in ſeveral Men, if it were of 
Nature's making; and that to one ir ſhould be Animal rationale, 
and to another, Animal implume bipes latis unguibus. He that an- 
nexes the Name Man, to a complex Idea, made up of Senſe and 
ſpontaneous Motion, joined to a Body of ſuch a Shape, has there- 


by one Eſſence of the Species Man: And he that, upon farther 


Examination, adds Rationality, has another Eſſence of the Species 
he calls Man: By which means, the ſame individual will be a 
true Man to the one, which is not ſo to the other. I think, 
there is ſcarce any one will allow this upright Figure, ſo well 
known, to be the eſſential difference of the Species Man; and 


yet how far Men determine of the ſorts of Animals, rather by 


their Shape, than Deſcent, is very viſible; ſince it has been more 
than once debated, whether ſeveral humane Fætuss ſhould be 


preſerved, or received to Baptiſm, or no, only becauſe of the 


difference of their ourward Configuration, from the ordinary 
Make of Children, without knowing whether they were not 


as capable of Reaſon, as Infants caſt in another Mould : Some 


- 


whereof, though of an approved ſhape, are never capable of as 
much appearance of Reaſon, all their Lives, as is to be found 
in an Ape, or an Elephant; and never give any Signs of being 
acted by a rational Soul. Whereby it is evident, that the out- 
ward Figure, which only was found wanting, and nor the Fa- 
culty of Reaſon, which no Body could know would be wanting 
in its due Seaſon, was made eſſential to the Humane Species. The 
learned Divine and Lawyer, muſt, on ſuch Occaſions, renaunce 
his ſacred Definition of Animal Rationale, and ſubſtitute ſome o- 
ther Efſence of the humane Species. Monſieur Menage furniſhes: 


us with an Example worth the taking Notice of on this occafion. - 


* 


When the Abbot of St. Martin, ſays he, was born, he had ſo little f 


the Figure of a Man, that he beſpake him rather a Monſter. Twas for 
ſome time under Deliberation, whether he ſhould be baptized or no. 
However, he was baptized and declared a Man proviſpmally [ll 
time ſhould ſnew whar he would prove] Nature had moulded 
him ſo untowardly, that he was called all his Life the Abbot Malotra, 
i. e. Ill-ſhaped. He was of Caen. Menagiana 232. This Child 
we ſee was very near being excluded our of the Species of Man, 


barely by his Shape. He eſcaped very narrowly as he was, and 


tis certain a Figure a little more odly turned had caſt him, and 
be had been executed as a thing not to be allowed to pa: for 3 


Man. And yet there can be no Reaſon given, why if the Li- 
neaments of his Face had been a little altered, a rational Soul 
could not have been lodged in him, why a Viſage * 
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longer, or a Noſe flatter, or a wider Mouth could not have con- 
fiſted, as well as the reſt of his ill Figure, with ſuch a Soul, ſuch 
Parts, as made him, disfigured as he was, capable to be a Digni- 
tary in the Church · | 

$ 27. Wherein then, would I gladly know, conſiſts the pre- 
ciſe and unmoveable Boundaries of that Species? Tis plain, if we 
examine, there is o ſuch Thing made by Nature, and eſtabliſhed 
by her amongſt Men. The real Eſſence of that, or any other 
ſort of Subſtances, tis evident we know not; and therefore are 
ſo undetermined in our nominal Eſſences, which we make our 
ſelves, that if ſeveral Men were to be asked, concerning ſome 
odly ſhaped Fxtus, as ſoon as born, whether it were a Man, or 
no, tis paſt doubt, one ſhould meet with different Anſwers. 
Which could not happen, if the nominal Eſſences, whereby we 
limit and dittinguiſh the Species of Subſtances, were not made 
by Man, with ſome Liberty; but were exactly copied from pre- 
ciſe Boundaries fer by Nature, whereby it diſtinguiſhed all Sub- 
| Rtances into certain Species. Who would undertake to reſolve, 
what Species that Monſter was of, which is mentioned by Licetus, 
lib. 1. c. 3. with a Man's Head and Hog's Body? Or thoſe other, 
which to the Bodies of Men had the Heads of Beaſts, as Dogs, 
Horſes, Sc If any of theſe Creatures had lived, and could 
have ſpoke, it would have increaſed rhe Difficulty. Had the up- 
; r part, to the middle, been of Humane Shape, and all below 

Swine; Had it been Murder to deſtroy it? Or mutt the Bithop 
have been conſulted, whether it were Man enough to be ad- 
mitred to the Font, or no? As I have been told, it bappened in 
France ſome Years fince, in ſome what a like Caſe. So uncertain 
are the Boundaries of Species of Animals to us, who have no o- 
ther Meaſures, than the complex Idea of our own collecting: 
And ſo far are we from certainly knowing what a Man is; 
though, perhaps, it will be judged great Ignorance to make any 
doubt about it. And yer, I think, I may lay, that the certain 
Boundaries of that Species, are fo far from being determined, 
and the preciſe number of ſimple Ideas, which make the nominal 
Eſſence, ſo far from being ſettled, and perfectly known, that 
very material Doubts may ſtill ariſe about it: And I imagine, 
none of the Definitions of the Word Man, which we yet have, 
nor Deſcriptions of that fort of Animal, are fo perfect and exact, 
as to ſatisfy a conſiderate inquiſitive Perſon; much leſs to obtain 
aà general Conſent, and to be that which Men would every where 
ſtick by, in the Deciſion of Caſes, and determining of Life and 
Death, Baptiſm or no Baptiſm, in Productions that might happen. 

| | | §. 22, 
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$. 28. But though theſe nominal Eſſences of Sub- 

ances are made by the Mind, they are not yet made 2 we 
fo arbitrarily, as thoſe of mixed Modes. To the ma- ee Modes 

king of any nominal Eſſence, it is neceſſary, Firſt, s 
Thar the Ideas whereof it conſiſts, have ſuch an Union as to 
make but one Idea, how compounded ſoever. Secondly, That 
the particular Ideas fo united, be exactly the ſame, neither more 
nor leſs. For it two abſtract complex Idea, differ either in 
Number or Sorts, of their component Parts, they make two 
different, and nor one and the ſame Eſſence. In the firſt of 
theſe, the Mind, in making its complex Ideas of Subitances, 
only follows Nature; and puts none together, which are not 
ſuppoſed ro have an Union in Nacure. No Body joins the Voice 
of a Sheep, with the Shape of a Horſe ; nor the Colour of Lead, 
with the Weight and Fixedneſs of Gold, ro be the complex 
Ideas of any real Subſtances ; unleſs he bas a Mind to fill his 
Head with Chimeras, and his Diſcourſe with vnintelligible 
Words. Men obſerving certain Qualities always joined and 
exiſting together, therein copied Nature; and of Ideas ſo united, 
made their complex ones of Subſlances. For though Men may 
make what complex Ideas they pleaſe, and give what Names to 
them they will; yer if they will be underſtood, when they 
ſpeak of Things really exiſting, they muft in ſome degree 
confirm their Id eas to the Things they would ſpeak of: Or elſe 
Men Language will be like that of Babel; and every Man's 
Words being intelligible only to himſelf, would no longer ſerve 
to Converſation, and the ordinary Affairs of Life, if the Ideas 
they ſtand for be nor ſome way anſwering the common ap- 
peatances and agreement of Subſtances, as they really exiſt. 

29. Secondly, Though the Mind of Men, in 


making its complex Ideas of Subſtances,never puts any Tho? very im- 


ether that do not really, or are not ſuppos'd io peifect. 

o-exilt ; and ſo it truly borrows that Union from 
Nature: Yer the Number it combines, depends upon the various Care, 
Induſtry, or Fancy of him that makes at, Men generally content 
themſelves with ſome few ſenſible obvious Qualities ; and often, 
if nor always, leave out others as material, and as firmly uni- 
ted, as thoſe that they take. Of ſenſible Subſt ances there are 
two forts; one of organized Bodies, which are propagated by 
Seed; and in theſe, the Shape is that, which ro us is the lead- 
ing Quality, and moſt characteriſtical Parr, that determines the 
Species: And therefore in Vegetables and Animals, an extended 


ſolid Subſtance of ſuch a certain Figure uſually ſerves the * 
; or 
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For however ſome Men ſeem to prize their Definition of Ani- 
mal Rationale, yet ſhould there a Creature be found, that had 
Language and Reaſon, but partook not of the uſual ſhape of a 
Man, I believe it would hardly paſs for a Man, bow much foe. 
ver it were Animal Rationale. And if Balaams Als had, all his 
Life, diſcourſed as rationally as he did once with his Matter, I 
doubt yer, whether any one would have thought him worthy 
the Name Man, or 2''ow:d him to be of the ſame Species with 
himſelf. As in Vegerables and Animals, tis the Shape, fo in moſt 


other Bodies, not propagated by Seed, tis the Colour we moſt 


fix on, and are moſt led by. Thus where we find the Colour 
of Gold, we are apt to imagine all the other Qualit ies, com- 


prehended in our complex Idea, to be there allo : and we com- 


monly take theſe two obvious Qualities, vi. Shape and Colour, 
for ſo preſumptive Ideas of ſeveral Species, that in a good-Picture, 
we readily ſay, this is a Lion, and that a Role ; this is a Gold, and 
that a Silver Goblet, only by the different Figures and Colours, 
repreſented to the Eye by the Pencil. N 
§. 30. Bur though this ſerves well enough for 

Which yet groſs and confuſed Conceptions, and unaccurats 
ſerve for com- ways of Talking and Thinking; yet Men are far 


mon Converſe. enough from having agreed on the preciſe number of ſim- 


ple Ideas, or Qualities belonging to any fort of Things, 


: fried by its Name. Nor is it a wonder, lince it requires much 


ime, Pains and Skill, ſtrict Enquiry, and long Examination, to 
find our what, and how many thoſe fimple Ideas are, which are 


conſtantly and inſeparably vnired in Nature, and are always to 


be found together in the ſame Subject. Mott Men wanting 
either Time, Inclination, or Induftry enough for this, even to 
ſome rolerable degree, content themſelves with ſome few obvi- 
ous, and outward Appearances of Things, thereby readily to di- 
ſtingviſh and ſort chem for the common Affairs of Life. And 
ſo, without farther Examination, give them Names, or take up 
the Names already in uſe. Which, though in common Conver- 
ſation they paſs well enough for the Signs of ſome few obvious 


Qualities co-exitting, are yer far enough from comprehending, 


in a ſertled Signification, a preciſe Number of fimple Ideas; much 
leſs all thoſe, which are united in Nature. He chat ſhall con- 
fider, after ſo much fiir, about Genus and Species, and ſuch a 


deal of Talk of ſpecifick Differences, how few Words we have 


yet ſettled Definitions of, may, with Reaſon, imagine, chat thoſe 
Forms, Which there hatch been ſo much noiſe made about, are 
only Chimæras, which give us no light into the ſpecifick Na- 
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tures of Things. And be thar ſhall confider, how far the 
Names of Subſtances are from having Significations, wherein all 
who uſe them do agree, will have Reaſon to conclude, that 
though the nominal Eflences of Subſtances are all ſuppoſed to 
be copied from Nature, yet they are all, or moſt of them, very 
imperfect. Since the Compoſition of thoſe complex Ideas, are, 
in ſeveral Men, very different: and therefore, that theſe Boun- 
daries of Species, are as Men, and not as Nature makes them, 
if at leaſt there are in Nature any ſuch prefixed Bounds. Tis 
true, that many particular Subſiances are ſo made by Nature, 
that they have agreement and likeneſs one with another, and ſo 
afford a Foundation of being ranked into ſorts. Bur the ſorting 
of Things by us, or the making of determinate Species, being in 
order to naming and comprehending them under general Terms, 
] cannog ſee how ir can be properly ſaid, that Nature ſets the 
Boundaries of the Species of Things: Or if it be fo, our Boun- 
daries of Species are not exactly conformable ro thoſe in Na- 
ture. For we having need of general Names for preſent ule, 
ſtay not for a perfect Diſcovery of all thoſe Qualities, which 
would beſt ſhew us their moſt material Differences and Agrees 
ments; but we our ſelves divide them, by certain obvious Ap- 
pearances, into Species, that we may the eaſier, under general 
Names, communicare our Thoughts abour them. For having no 
other Knowledg of any Subſtance, bur of the ſimple Ideas, that 
are united in it; and obſerving ſeveral particular Things to a- 
gree with others, in ſeveral of thoſe ſimple Ideas, we make that 
Collection our ſpecifick Idea, and give it a general Name; that 
in recording our own Thoughts, and in our Diſcourſe with o- 
thers, we may in one ſnort Word deſign all the Individuals that 
agree in that complex Idea, without enumerating the ſimple 
Ideas, that make it up; and ſo not waſte our Time and Breath 
in tedious Deſcriptions: which we lee they are fain to do, who 
would Diſcourſe of any new fort of Things, they have not yet a 
Name for. 

§. 31. But however, theſe Species of Subſtances F 
paſs well enough in ordinary Converſation, it is 5 Gras of | 
plain, that this complex Idea, wherein they ob- 2 e y 
ſerve ſeveral Individuals to agree, is, by different Name ves 
Men, made very differently; by ſome more, and liferands 
others leſs accurately, In tome, this complex Idea 
contains a xreater, ani in others a {mailer Number of Qpalities; 
and ſo is apparently ſuch as the Mind makes it. The yellow 
ſhining Colour makes Gold ro Children; others add Weight, 
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Malleableneſs, and Fuſibility; and others yer other Qualities, 


which they find joined with that yellow Colour, as conſtantly 
as its Weight and F 1 For in all theſe, and the like Qua- 
lities, one has as good a Right to be put into the complex Idea 
of that Subſtance, wherein they are all joined, as another. And 


- therefore different Men leaving out, or putting in ſeveral ſimple 


Ideas, which others do nor, according to their various Examina- 
tion, Skill, or Obſervation of that Subject, have different Eſſences 
of Gold; which muſt therefore be of the ir own, and not of Na- 
ture's making. 
§. 32. If the Number of femple Ideas, that make 
The more ge- the nominal Eſſence of the loweſt Species, or firſt 
neral our I. ſorting of Individuals, depends on the Mind of Man, 
deas are, the variouſly collecting them, it is much more evident 
more incom- that they do fo, in the more comprehenſive Claſſi, 
plete and par- which, by the Maſters of Logick are called Genera, 
rial they are. Theſe are complex Ideas deſignedly imperfect : 
| And tis viſible ar firſt ſight, that ſeveral of thoſe 
Qualities, that are ro be found in the Things themſelves, are 
purpoſely left out of generical Ideas. For as the Mind, to 
make general Ideas, comprehending ſeveral particulars, leaves 
out thoſe of Time, and Place, and ſuch other that make them 
incommunicable to more than one Individual; ſo to make other 
yet more general Ideas, t hat may comprehend different ſorts, it 
leaves our thoſe Qualities that diſtinguiſh them, and puts into 
its new Collection, only ſuch Ideas, as are common to ſeveral 
ſorts. The ſame Convenience that made Men expreſs ſeveral 
Parcels of yellow Matter coming from Guinea and Peru, under 
one Name, ſets them alſo upon making of one Name, that may 
comprehend both Gold, and Silver, and ſome other Bodies of dif- 
ferent ſorts. This is done by leaving out thoſe Qvalities, which 
are peculiar to each ſort; and retaining a complex Idea made up 
of thoſe that are common to them all. To which the Name Metal 
being annexed, there is a Genus conſtituted; rhe Eſſence whereof 
being that abſtract Idea, containing only Malle ableneſs and Fuſi- 
biliry, with certain Degrees of Weight and Fixedneſs, wherein 
ſome Bodies of ſeveral Kinds agree, leaves out the Colour, and o- 
ther Qualities peculiar to Gold and Silver, and the other ſorts com- 
prehended under the Name Meral. Whereby it is plain, that Men 
follow not exactly the Patterns ſer them by Nature, when they 
make their general Idea of Subitances ; ſince there is no Body to 
be found, which has barely Malleableneſs and Fuſibility in it, 
without other Qualities as inſeparable as thoſe, But Men, in 
es | | making 
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making their general Ideas, ſeeing more the convenience of 
Language and quick diſpatch, by ſhort and comprebenſive Signs, 
than the true and preciſe Nature of Things, as they exiſt, have, 
in the framing their abſtract Ideas, chiefly purſued that end, 
which was to be furniſhed with ſtore of general and variouſly 
comprehenſive Names. So that in this whole buſineſs of Genera 
and Species, the Genus, or more comprehentive, is but a partial 
Conception of what is in the Species, and the Species, but a par- 
tial Idea of what is to be found in each Individual. If therefore 
any one will think, that a Man, and a Horſe, and an Animal, and a 
Plant, Sc. are diftinguithed by real Eſſences made by Nature, he 
muſt think Nature to be very liberal of theſe real Eſſences, making 
one for Body, another for an Animal, and another for a Horſe, 
and all theſe Eſſences liberally beſtowed upon Bucephalus. Bur if we 
. would rightly conſider what is done, in all theſe Genera and Spe- 
cies, or Sorts, we ſhould find, that there is no new Thing made, 
bur only more or leſs comprehenſive Signs whereby we may be 
enabled to expreſs, in a few Syllables, great Numbers of parti- 
cular Things, as they agree in more or leſs general Gonceptions, 
which we have framed to that purpoſe. In all which, we may 
obſerve, that the more general Term, is always the Name of a leſs 
complex Idea; and that each Genus is but a partial Conception of 
the Species comprehended under it. So that if theſe abſtract ge- 
neral Ideas be thought to be complete, it can only be in reſpect 
of a certain eſtabliſhed Relation between them and certain 
Names, which are made ule of to ſignify them; and not in re- 
ſpect of any thing exiſting, as made by Nature. 

S. 33. This is adjuſted to the true end of Speech, 
which is to be the eaſieſt and ſhorteit way of This all ac- 
communicating our Norions. For thus he, that commodated 
would diſcourſe of Things, as they agreed in #0 the end ef 
the complex Idea of Extenſion and Solidity, needed Speech. 
bur uſe the Word Body to denote all ſuch. He 
that to theſe would join others, ſignified by the Words Life, 
Senſe, and ſpontanevus Motion, needed bur uſe the word Animal, 
to ſignify all which partcok of thoſe Ideas: and he that had 
made a complex Idea of a Body, with Lite, Senſe, and Motion, 
with the Faculty of Reaſoning, and a certain Shape joined to it, 
needed bur uſe the ſhort Monoſyllable Man to expreſs all parti- 
culars that correſpond to, that complex Idea. This is the proper 
buſigels of Genus and Species: And this Men do, without any 
Conſideration of real Eſſences or ſubſtantial Forms, which come not 
wirhin the reach of our Knowlesg, when we think of thoſe 
r = things; 
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things ; nor within the Signification of our Words, when we 


Diſcourle with others, | 


FSi. 34. Were I to talk with any one of a ſort 

Inflance in of Birds, I lately ſaw in St. Fames's Park, abour 
Contraries. Three or Four Foor High, with a Covering of 
ſomething between Feathers and Hair, of a dark 


brown Colour, without Wings, but in the Place thereof, two 


or three little Branches, coming down like Sprigs of Spaniſh 
Broom : long great Legs, with Feet only of Three Claws, and 


without a Tail; I muſt make this Deſcription of it, and ſo may 


make others underſtand me: Bur when I am told, that the Name 
of it is Caſſuaris, I may then uſe that Word ro ſtand in Diſcourſe 
for all my complex Idea mentioned in that Deſcription ; though 
by that Word, which is now become a ſpecifick Name, I know 


no more of the real Eſſence, or Conſtitution of that ſort of Ani- 


mals, than I did before; and knew probably as much of the Na- 
ture of that Species of Birds, before I learned the Name, as many 
Engliſhmen do of Swans, or Herons, which are ſpecifick Names, 
very well known of ſorts of Birds common in England. 

F. 35. From what has been ſaid, tis evident, 
Men deter- that Men make ſorts of Things. For it being diffe- 
mine the ſorts. rent Eſſences alone that make different Species, 

tis plain, that they who make thoſe abſtract Ideas, 
which are the nominal Eſſences, do thereby make the Species, or 
Sort. Should there be a Body found, having all the other Qua- 
lities of Gold, except Malleableneſs, cwouid, no doubt, be made 
a Queſtion whether it were Gold or no; i. e. whether it were 
of that Species, This could be determine only by that abſtract 
Idea, to which every one annexed ihe Name Gold: fo that it 
would be true Gold to him, ad belong to that Species who in- 
cluded not Malleableneſs in bis 1:0:2:nal Eſſence, ſignified by the 
Sound Gold; and on the other ide, it would not be true Gold, 
or of that Species to him, who included Malleableneſs in his ſpe- 
cifick Idea. And who, I pray, is it, chat makes theſe diverſe Spe- 
cies, even under one and the ſame Name, but Men that make 
two different abſtract Ideas, conſiſting not exactly of the ſame 
Collection of Qualicies 2 Nor is it a mere Suppoſition to imagine, 
that a Body may exiſt, wherein the other obvious Qualities of 
Gold may be without Malleableneſs; ſince it is certain, that 


Gold ir ſelf will be ſometimes ſo eager, (as Artiſts call it) that it 


will as little endure the Hammer, as Glaſs ir ſelf. What we have 
ſaid, of the putting in, or leaving Malleableneſs out of the 
complex Ia, the Name Gold is by any one annexed to, may 
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be ſaid of its peculiar Weight, Fixedneſs, and ſeveral other the 
like Qualities : For whatſoever is left out, or put in, tis {till the 
complex Idea, to which that Name is annexed, that makes the 
Species: and as any particular parcel of matter anſwers that Idea, 
ſo the Name of the ſort belongs truly to it; and it is of that Spe- | 
cies. And thus any thing is true Gold, perfect Metal. All which 
Determination of the Species, tis plain, depends on the Under- 
ſtanding of Man, making this or that complex Idea. 

§. 36. This then, in ſhort, is the Caſe : Nature 
makes many particular Things which do agree one 
with another, in many ſenſible Qualities, and pro- 
bably too, in their internal Frame and Conſtitution: _ 
but tis not this real Eſſence that diſtinguiſhes them into Species; 
tis Men, who, taking occaſion from the Qualities they find uni- 
ted in them, and wherein they obſerve often ſeveral Individuals 
to agree, range them into Sorts, in order to their Naming, tor the 
convenience of comprehenſive Signs ; under which Individuals 
according to their Conformity to this or that abſtract Idea, come 
to be ranked as under Enſigns; ſo that this is of the Blue, that 
the Red Regiment; this is a Man, that a Drill : And in this, I 
think, conſiſts the whole buſineſs of Genus and Species. 

§. 37. I do not deny, but Nature, in the conſtant Production 
of particular Beings, makes them not always new and various, 
but very much alike, and of kin one to another: But I think it 
nevertheleſs true, that the Boundaries of the Species, « whereby Men 
fort them, are made by Men ; ſince the Efſences of the Species, di- 
ſtinguiſhed by different Names, are, as has been proved, of 
Man's making, and ſeldom adequate to the internal Nature of 
the Things they are taken from. So that we may truly lay, 
22 a manner of ſorting of Things, is the Workmanſhip of 

en. ; 
§. 38. One thing I doubt nor, but will ſeem Zach ahſtract 
very ſtrange in this Doctrine; which is, that from Idea s au 
what has been (aid, it will follow, that each ab- Eſſence. 
ſtract Idea, with a Name to it, makes a diſtinct Species © 
But who can help it, if Truth will have it fo e For fo it mult 
remain till ſome body can ſhew us the Species of Things, limited 
and diſtinguiſhed by ſomething elle : and let us fee, that general 
Terms fignify not our abſtract Ideas, bur ſomerhing different from 
them. I would fain know, why a Shock and a Hound, are 
not as diſtinct Species, as a Spaniel and an Elephant. We have 
no other Idea of the different Eſſence of an Elephant and a 


Spaniel, than we have of the different Eflence of a Shock and a 
2 | F 2 Hound ; 


Nature makes 
the Similitude. 
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Hound; all the eſſential difference, whereby we know and di- 
ſtinguiſh them one from another, conſiſting only in the different 
Collection of ſimple Ideas, to which we have given thoſe different 
Names. 5 

§. 39. How much the making of Species and Ge- 
nera is in order to general Names, and how mucb ge- 
neral Names are neceſſary, if not to the Being, yet 
75 at leaſt to the completing of a Species, and making 

85 it paſs for ſuch, will appear, beſides what has been 
| faid above concerning Ice and Water, in a very fa- 
miliar Example. A ſilent and a ſtriking Watch, are but one Spe- 
cies, to thoſe who have but one Name for em: but he that has 
the Name Match for one, and Clock for the other, and diſtinct 
complex Ideas, ro which thoſe Names belong, ro him they are 
different Species, Ir will be ſaid, perhaps, thar the inward Con- 
trivance and Conſtitution is different between theſe two, which 
the Watch- maker has a clear Idea of. And yet, tis plain, they 
are but one Species to him, when he has but one Name for them. 
For what is ſufficient in the inward Contrivance, to make a new 
Species? There are ſome Watches, that are made with four 
Wheels, others with five: Is this a ſpecifick difference to the 
Workman? Some have Strings and Phyſies, and others none; 
ſome have the Bylance looſe, and others regulated by a ſpiral 
Spring, and others by Hogs Briftles : Are any, or all of theſe 
enough ro make a ſpecifick DifFerence to the Workman, that 
knows each of theſe, and ſeveral other different Contrivances, in 
the internal Conſtitutions of Matches? *Tis certain, each of theſe 
bath a real Difference from the reſt: But whether it be an 
eſſential, a ſpecifick difference or no, relates only to the complex 
Idea, to which the Name Match is given: as long as they all 
agree in the Idea which that Name ſtands for, and that Name 
does not as a generical Name comprehend different Species under it, 
they are not eſſentially nor ſpecifically different. But if any one 
will make minuter Diviſions from Differences that he knows in 
the internal Frame of Watches, and to ſuch precife complex 
Ideas, give Names that ſhall prevail, they will then be new Species 
to them, who have thoſe Ideas with Names to them; and can, 
by thoſe Differences, diſtinguiſh Watches into theſe ſeveral forts, 


Genera and 
Species are in 
order to nam- 


and then NVaech will be a generical Name. Bur yet they would 


be no diſtinct Species ro Men, ignorant of Clock- work, and the 
inward Contrivances of Watches, who bad no other Idea, but 
the outward Shape and Bulk, with the marking of the Hours 
by the Hand. For to them all thoſe other Names would >= 
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but ſynonymous Terms for the ſame Idea, and ſignffy no more, 
nor no other thing bur a Patch. Juſt thus, I think, it is in na- 
rural Things. No Body will doubt, that the Wheels, or Springs 
(if I may fo ſay) within; are different in a rational Man, and a 
Changeling, no more than that there is a Difference in the Frame 
berween à Drill, and a Changeling, But whether one or both 
theſe Differences be eſſential, or ſpecifical, is only to be known 
ro us, by their Agreement, or Diſagreement wuh the complex 
Idea that the Name Man ſtands for: For by that alone can it be 
determined, whether one, or both, or neither of thoſe be a Man, 
or no. | 1 

§. 40. From what has been before ſaid, we Species of ar- 
may ſee the Reaſon why, in the Species of artificial tijicjal things 
Things, there is generally leſs Confuſiom and Uncertain- leſs confuſed 
ty, than in Natural. Becaule an artificial thing being than natural. 
a Production of Man, which the Artificer deſign d, 1 
and therefore well knows the Idea of, the Name of it is ſuppoſed 
to ſtand for no other Idea, nor to import any other Eſſence, 
than what is certainly to be known, and eaſy enough to be ap- 
prehended. For the Idea, or Eſſence, of the ſevera ſorts of ar- 
tiſicial Things, conſiſting, for the moſt part, 19 nothing but 
the determinate Figure of ſenſible Parts; and ſometimes Mo- 
tion depending thereon, which the Artificer faſhions. in Matter, 
ſuch as he finds. for his Turn, it is not beyond the reach of our 
Faculties to attain a certain Idea thereof; and ſo ſettle the Signifi- 
cation of the Names whereby the Species of artificial Things are 
diſtingniſhed, with leſs Doubt, Obſcurity, and Equivocation, than 
we can in Things natural, whoſe Differences and Operations de- 
pend upon Contrivances, beyond the reach of our Diſcoveries. 

§. 41. I muſt be excuſed here, if I think, artificial Artificial 
Things are of diſtinct Species, as well as natural: things of di- 
vince I find they are as plainly and orderly ranked inc Species. 
into ſorts, by different abſtract Ideas, with gene 
ral Names annexed to them, as diſt inct one from another as thoſe 
of natural Subſtances For why ſhould we not think a Watch, 
and Piſtol, as diſtinct Species one from another, as a Horſe, and 
2 Dog, they being expreſſed in our Minds by diſtinct Ideas, and to 
others, by diſtinct Appellations? „ 

§. 42. This is farther to be obſerved concerning Subſtances a- 
Subſtances, that they alone of all out ſeveral ſorts Jone have pra- 
of Ideas, have particular, or proper Names, whereby per Names. 
one only particular thing is ſignify d. Becauſe in . 
ſimple Ideas, Modes, and Relations, it ſeldom happens that 
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Men have occaſion to mention often this, or tbat particular, 
when it is avſenr. Beſides, the greateſt part of mixed Modes, 
being Act ons which periſh in their Birth, are not capable of a 
laſting Duration, as Subſtances, which are the Actors; and 
wherein the ſimple Ideas that make up the complex Ideas deſigned 
by the Name, have a laſting Union. 5 1 
a: $. 43. I muſt beg pardon of my Reader, for ha- 
Difficulty to ving dwelt ſo long upon this Subject, and perhaps, 
treat Morde. with ſome Obſcurity. Burl deſire it may be con- 
SY, © fidered, how difficult it is, to lead another by Word 
into the Thoughts of Things, ſtrip'd of thoſe ſpecifical Differences we 
give em: Which things, it I name not, I ſay nothing; and if I 
do name them, I thereby rank them into ſome ſort, or other, 
and ſuggeſt to the mind the uſual abſtract Idea of thut Species; and 
ſd croſs my purpoſe. For to talk of a Man, and to lay by, at 
the ſame time, the ordinary Signification of the Name Man, 
which is our complex Idea, uſually annexed to it; and bid the 
Reader conſider Man, as he is in himſelf, and as he is really di- 
ſtinguiſtied from others, in his internal Conſtitution, or real 
Effence, that is, by ſomething, he knows not what, looks like 
trifling: and yet thus one muſt do, who would ſpeak of the ſup- 
poſed real Eſſences and Species of Things, as thought to be 
made by Nature, if it be bur only to make it underſtood, that 
there is no ſuch thing fGignified by the general Names, which Sub- 
ſtances are called by. But becauſe it is difficult by known familiar 
Names to dò this, give me leave to endeavour by an Example, to- 
make the different Conſideration, the Mind has of ſpecifick Names 
and Ideas, à little more clear; and to ſhew how the complex Ideas 
of Modes are referred ſometimes. to Archety pes in the Minds of 
other intelligent Beings; or, which is the ſame, to the Significa- 
tion annexed by others to their received Names; and ſometimes 
ro no Archerypes at all. Give me leave alſo ro ſhew how the 
Mind always refers its Idea of Sabitances, either to the Subſtan- 
ces themſelves, or to the Sig;;ification of their Names; as to the 
rebotypes,; 2nd allo to make plaiſi tie Nature of Species, or ſort- 
ing of Things, as apprehended, and made uſe of by us; and of 
the Eſſences belonging td time Species, which is, perhaps, of 
more Moment, to diſcover the Exſeſft and Certainty of our Know- 
ledg than we at firſt imagine + ? ITS 4 15 3 
Inſtances of F. 44, Let us fuppoſe Adin iu the State of 
mixed Modes 2 grown Man, with a good Underſtanding, 
in Kinnean bur in a ſtrange Country, with all Things 
and Niouph. new, and unknown about him; and go 
: fe M 1 er 
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ther Faculties, ro attain the Knowledg of them, bur what 
one of this Age has now. He obſerves Lamech more Melancholy 
than uſual, and imagines it to be from a Suſpicion he has of his 
Wife Adah (whom he molt ardently loved) that ſhe had roo 
much kindneſs for another Man. Adam Diſcourſes theſe his 
Thoughts ro Eve, and deſires her to take care that Adah commit 
not Folly : And in theſe Diſcourſes with Eve, he makes uſe of 
theſe two new Words, Kinneah and Niouph. In time, Adam's 
Miſtake appears, for he finds Lamech's Trouble proceeded from 
having killed a Man: But yer the two Names, Kznneah and 
Niouph; the one ſtanding for Suſpicion, in a Husband, of his 
Wife's Diſloyalty to him, and the other, for the Act of commir- 
ting Diſloyalty, loſt not their diſtinct Significations. It is plain 
then, that here were rwo diſtinct complex Ideas of mixed 
Modes, with Names to them, two diſtinct Species of Actions 
eſſentially different; I ask wherein conſiſted rhe Eſſences of 
theſe to diſtinct Species of Actions? And tis plain, it conſiſt- 
ed in a preciſe Combination of ſimple Ideas, different in one 
from the other. I ask, whether the complex Idea in Adam's Mind, 
which he called K:nneah, were adequate or no ? And it is plain 
it was; for it being a Combination of ſimple Ideas, which he 
without any regard to any Archetype, without reſpect to any 
thing as à Pattern, voluntarily put together, abſtracted and gave 
the Name Kznneah to, to expreſs in ſhort to others, by that 
one ſound, all the ſimple Ideas contained and united in that com- 
plex one; it muſt neceſſarily follow, that it was an adequate Ide; 
His own Choice having made that Combination, ir had all in it 
he intended it ſhould, and fo could not but be perfect, could 
not but be adequate, it being referred to no other Archetype, which 
it was ſuppoſed to repreſent. 

§. 45. Theſe Words, Ninneah and Niouph, by Degrees grew 
into common Uſe; and then the Cafe was ſomewhar altered. A. 
dam's Children had the ſame Faculties, and thereby the ſame 
Power that he had, to make what complex Ideas of mixed 
Modes they pleaſed in their own Minds; to abſtract them, and 
make what Sounds, they pleaſed; the Signs of them: Bur rhe 
uſe of Names being to make our Ideas within us known to others, 
that cannot be done, bur when the ſame Sign itands for the ſame 


Idea in two whe would communicate their Thoughts, and 


Diſcourſe together. Thoſe therefore of Adam's Children, that 
found theſe; two. Words, Ninneabh and Niouph, in familiar uſe, 
could not take rhem for inſignificant Sounds; but muſt needs con» 
clude, they ſtaod for famething, for certain Ideas, abitract Ideas, 
FEM F 4 cche / 
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they being general Names, which abſtract Ideas were the Eſſen- 
ces of the Species diftinguiſhed by thoſe Names. If therefore 
they would uſe theſe Words, as Names of Species already eſta- 
bliſhed and agreed on, they were obliged ro Conform the Ideas, 
in their Minds, fignify'd by theſe Names, to the Ideas, that they 
ſtood for in other Mens Minds, as to their Parterns and Ar- 
chetypes ; and then indeed their Ideas of theſe complex Modes 
were liable ro be inadequare, as being very apt (eſpecially rhoſe 


that conſiſted of Combinations of many ſimple Ideas) not to be 


exactly conformable ro the Idea in other Mens Minds, uſing 
the ſame Names ; though for this, rhere be uſually a Remedy 
at Hand, which is, ro ask the meaning of any Word, we under- 
ſtand nor, of him that Uſes it: it being as impoſſible ro know 
certainly, what the Words Jealouſy and Adultery (which I think 
anſwer NN 3p and 183) mand for in another Man's Mind, 
with whom would diſcourſe about them; as it was impoſſible, 
in the beginning of Language, to know what Kinneab and Niouph 
ſtood for in another Man's Mind, without Explication, they being 
voluntary Signs in every one. 


. 46. Let us now alſo conſider after the ſame 


Inſtanceof Manner, the Names of Subſtances, in their firſt Ap- 


Subſtances in plication, One of Adam's Children, roving in the 
Zahab. Mountains, lights on a glittering Subſtance, which 


pleaſes his Eye, home he carries it to Adam, who, 
upon Conſideration of ir, tinds it to be hard, to have a bright 


. yellow Colour, and an exceeding great Weight. Theſe, per- 


haps at firſt, are all the Qualities he rakes Notice of in it, and ab- 
ſtracting this complex Idea, conſiſting of a Subſtance having that 
peculiar bright Yellowneſs, and a Weight very great in Propor- 
tion to its Bulk, he gives it the Name Zahab, to denominare and 


mark all Subftances that have theſe ſenſible Qualities in them. 
Tis evident now that, in this Cuſe, Adam acts quite differently, 


from what he did before in forming thoſe Ideas of mixed Modes, 
to which he gave the Name Ninneah and Niouph. For there he 


puts Ideas rogether, only by his own Imagination, not taken from. 


the Exiſtence of any thing; and to them he gave Names to de- 
nominate all Things, that ſhould happen to agree to thoſe his ab- 

ract Idea, without conſidering whether any ſuch thing did 
Exiſt, or no; the Standard there was of his own making. Bur 
in the forming his Idea of this new Subſtance he takes the quite 
contrary Courſe ; here he has a Standard made by Nature; and 
therefore being to repreſent that ro himſelf, by the Lea he bas 
of ir, even when it is abſent, he puts in no ſimple Idea into his 
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complex one, but what he has the Perception of from the thing 
it ſelf. He takes care that his Idea be conformable to this Ar- 
chetype, and intends the Name ſhould ſtand for an Idea fo confor- 
mable. | : 
§. 47. This piece of Matter, thus denominated Xahab by 
Adam, being quite different from any he had ſeen before, no Bo- 
dy, I think, will deny to be a diſtinct Species, and to have its 
peculiar Efſence ; and that the Name Fahab is the mark of the 
Species, and a Name belonging to all Things partaking in that 
Eſſence. But here it is plain, the Eſſence Adam made the 
Name Tahab ſtand for, was nothing but 2 Body hard, ſhining, 
yellow, and very heavy. Bur the inquifitive Mind of Man, 
not content with the Knowledg of theſe, as I may ſay, ſuper- 
ficial Qualities, puts Adam on farther Examination of this 
Matter. He therefore knocks, and beats it with Flints, to ſee 
what was diſcoverable in the Inſide: He finds it yieid to Blows, 
but not eaſily ſeparate into Pieces: he finds it will bend with 
breaking. Is not now Ductility to be added to his former Ida, 
and made part of rhe Eſſence of the Specjes that Name Aahab 
ſtands for 2 Farther Trials diſcover Fuſibility, and Fixedneſs. 
Are not they alſo, by the ſame Reaſon, that any of the others 
were, to be put into the complex Idea, ſignified by the Name 
Fabab ? If not, What Reaſon will there be ſhewn more for the 
one than the other? If theſe muſt, then all the other Properties, 
which any farther Trials ſhall diſcover in this Matter, ought by 
the ſame Reaſon to make a part of the Ingredients of the com- 
plex Idea, which the Name Zahab ſtands for, and ſo be the E, 
ſence of the Species, marked by that Name. Which Properties, 
becauſe they are endleſs. it is plain, that the Idea made after this 
Faſhion by this Archetype, will be always inadequate. | 
§. 48. Bur this is nor all, it would alſo follow, 
that the Names of Subſtances would not only have, Their Ideas 
(as in Truth they bave) but would alſo be ſuppo- imperfet, 
ſed to bave different Significations, as us d by different aud there 
Men, which would very much cumber the Uſe of fore various. 
Language. For if every diſtinct Quality, that 
were diſcovered in any Matter by any one, were ſuppoſed to 
make a neceſſary part of the complex Idea, ſignified by the 
common Name given it, it muſt follow, that Men muſt ſup- 
poſe the ſame Word to ſignify different Things in different Men: 
ſince they cannot doubt, but different Men may have diſcovered 
ſeveral Qualities in Subſtances of the ſame Denomination, which 


pthers know nothing of. = A 
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Therefore §. 49. To avoid this therefore, they have /up- 
fo fix their poſed a real Eſſence belonging to every Species, from 
Species, a Which thele Properties all flow, and would have 


real Eſſence their Name of the Species ſtand for that. But they 
it ſuppoſed. not having any Idea of that real Eſſence in Subſtan- 

14 ces, and their Words ſignifying nothing but the J. 
deas they have, that which is done by this Attempt, is only to pur 


the Name or Sound, in the Place and Stead of the thing having that 


real Eſſence, without knowing what the real Eſſence is; and this 
is that which Men do, when they ſpeak of Species of Things, as 
ſuppoſing them made by Nature, and diſtinguiſhed by real Eſ- 

nces. | 

§. 50. For let us conſider, when we affirm, 
that all Go/d is fixed, either it means that Fixed. 
neſs is a part of the Definition, part of the nomi- 
nal Eſſence the Word Gold ftands for; and ſo this 
Affir mation, all Gold it fixed, contains nothing but 
the Signification of the Term Gold. Or elſe it means, that Fix- 
edneſs not being a · part of the Definition of the Word Gold, is a 
Property of that Subſtance it ſelf: in which Caſe, it is plain, 
that the Word Gold ſtands in the Place of a Subſtance, having 
the real Eſſence of a Species of Things, made by Nature. In 
which way of Subſtitution, it has ſo confuſed and uncertain a 
Signification, that though this Propoſition, Gold 3 fixed, be in 


Which Sup- 
Foſition is of. 
no uſe, 


that Senſe an Affirmation of ſomething real; yer tis a Truth 


will always fail us in its particular Application, and ſo is of no 
real Uſe nor Certainty. For let it be ever ſo true, that all 
Gold, i e. all that has the real Eſſence of Gold, is fixed, What 
ſerves this for, whilſt we know not in this Senſe, what is, or is not 
Gold ? For if we know not the real Eſſence of Gold, tis impoſ- 


ble we ſhould know what parcel of Matter has that Eſſence, and 


ſo whether ir be true Gold or no. | a | 
whe S. 51. To conclude ; What liberty Adam had 
Concluſſon. at firſt to make any complex Ideas of mix d Modes, 
by no other Pattern, but by his own Thoughts, 
the ſame have all Men ever ſince had. And the ſame Neceiſity 
of: conforming his Ideas of Subſtances to Things without him, 
as to Archetypes: made by Nature, that Adam was under, if he 


would not wilfully impoſe upon himſelf, the fame are all Men 


ever ſince under too. The ſame Liberty alſo, that Adam had of 
affixing any new Name to any Idea, rhe ſame has any one ſtill, 
(eſpeeially the begirnigers/ of Languages, if we can imagine any 
ſuch,) but only with this Difference, that in * 

"or: Men 
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Men in Society have already eſtabliſhed a Language amongſt 
them, the Signification of Words are very warily and ſparingly 
to be altered. Becauſe Men being furniſhed already with Names 
for their Ideas, and common Ule having appropriated known 
Names to certain Ideas, an affected Miſapplication of them 
cannot but be very ridiculous. He that hath new Notions, 
will, perhaps, venture ſomerimes on the coining new Terms 
ro expreſs them: Bur Men think it a Boldneſs, and tis uncer- 
rain, whether common Uſe will ever make them paſs for currant. 
But in Communication with others, it is neceſſary, that we con- 
ſorm the Ideas we make the Vulgar Words of any Language ſtand 
for, to their known proper Significations, (which I have explain- 
ed at large already,) or elſe io make known that new Significa 


tion we apply them to. | 


1 


+ 


— 


SHA 
Of Particles. + 

C1 Eſides Words, which are Names of Ideas particles con- 
B in the Mind, there are a great many ned Parts, or 

Ba others that are made uſe of, ro fignify whole Senten- 
the Connection that the Mind gives to Ideas, or Pro- ces together. 
poſitions, one with another. The Mind in commu- (PEG A 
nicating its Thought to others, does nor only need Signs of the 
Ideas it has then before it, but others alſo, to ſhew or intim ate 
ſome particular Action of its own, at that time, relating to thoſe: 
Ideas, This it does ſeveral ways; as, Is, and Ts not, are the ge- 
neral Marks of the Mind affirming or denying. But beſides 
Affirmation, or Negation, without which there is in Words no 
Truth or Falſhood, the Mind does, in declaring its Sentiments to 
others, connect not only the Parts of Propoſitions, but whole 
Sentences one to another, with their ſeveral Relations and De- 
pendencies, to make a coherent Diſcourſe. | 


7 


FS. 2. The Words, whereby ir ſignißes what fu them con- 
Connection it gives to the ſeveral Affirmations aud ſits the Art of 
Negatious, that it Unires in one continu'd Reaſlon- vel ſpeaking. 
ing or Narration, are generally called Particles; and "oY 

tis in the right Uſe of theſe, that more particularly conſiſts the 


flcarneſs and beauty of a good Stile. To think well, it is nor 
1 | enough 
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enough, that a Man has Idea clear and diftinct in his Thoughts, 
nor that he obſerves the Agreement, or Diſagreement, of ſome of 
them ; bur be muſt think in train, and obſerve the dependence of 
bis Thoughts and Reaſonings, one upon another: And to expreſs 
well ſuch merhodical and rational Thoughts, he muſt have Words 
to ſhew what Connection, Reſtriction, Diſtinction, Oppoſition, Emphaſis, 
&c. he gives to each reſpective part of his Diſcourſe, To mi- 
fake in any of theſe, is to puzzle, inſtead of informing his Hear- 
ef : and therefore it is, that thoſe Words, which are not truly, by 
themſelves, rhe Names of any Ideas, are of ſuch conſtant and in- 


 difpenfibte uſe in Language, and do much contribute to Mens 


well expreſling themſelves, | 
+] §. 3. This part of Grammar has been, per- 
They ſhew haps, as much neglected, as ſome others over-di- 


. _ ligently cultivated. Tis eaſy for Men to write, 
— 1 — 2 . one after another, of Caſes and Genders, Moods and 
Thoughts. Tenſes, Gerunds and Supines : In theſe and the like, 


there has been great Diligence uſed; and Parti- 
| cles themſelves, in ſome Languages, have been 
with great ſhew of exactneſs, ranked into their ſeveral Orders. 


Bur though Prepoſitions and Con unctiont, &c. are Names well 


known in Grammar, and the Particles contained under them 
carefully ranked into their diſtinct Subdiviſions ; yet he who 
would ſhew the right uſe of Particles, and what Significancy and 
Force they have, mult rake a little more Pains, enter into his own 
Thoughts, and obſerve nicely the ſeveral Poſtures of his Mind in 

diſcourſing. | | | 
= 2 F. 4. Neither is it enough, for the explaining of 
Dey ſhew theſe Words, to render them, as is uſually in Di- 
what Relation ctionaries, by Words of another Tongue which 
the Mindgives came. neareſt to their Significarion : For what is 
#0 its owu meant by them, is commonly as bard to be under- 
Thoughts. ſtood in one, as another Language. They are all 
marks of ſome Action or Inti mation of t he Mind; and 


therefore to underitand them rightly, the ſeveral Views, Foſtures, 


Stands, Turns, Limitations, and Exceptions, and ſeveral other 
Thoughts of the Mind, for which we have either none, or very 
deficient Names, are diligently to be ſtudied. Of theſe, there 
axe à great Variety, much exceeding the number of Particles, 


that moſt Languages have to expreſs them by; and therefore it 


is not to be wondred, that moſt of theſe Particles have divers, 
and ſometimes almoſt oppoſite Significations. In the Hebrew 


Tongue, there is a particle conſiſting but of one ſingle , 


ne 
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of which there are reckoned up, as I remember, Seventy, I am 

ſare above Fifty ſeveral Significations. f 
$. 5. BUT is a Particle, none more familiar in 7 . 

our Language: and he that ſays it is a diſcretive nſtance in 

Conjunction, and that it anſwers Sed in Latin, or ut. 

Mais in French, thinks he has ſufficiently explained it. But it 


ſeems to me to intimate ſeveral Relations, the Mind gives to the 


ſeveral Propoſitions or Parts of them, which ir joins by this Mo- 
noſyllable. 

Firſt, BUT to fay no more: Here it intimates a Stop of the 
Mind, in the Courſe it was going, before it came to the end 
of it. : - 
| Secondly, I ſaw BUT two Plants: Here it ſhews, that the 
Mind limits the Senſe to what is expreſſed, with a Negation of all 
other. | 

Thirdly, Ju Pray; BUT it is not that GOD would bring you 
to the true Religion. T9 

Fourthly, BUT that he would confirm you in Your own: The 


firſt of theſe BVT intimates a Suppoſition in the Mind of 


ſomething otherwiſe than it ſhould be; rhe latter ſnews, that the 
Mind makes a direct Oppoſition between that, and what goes be- 
fore it. | 7% 

Fifthly, All Animals have Senſe; BUT a Dog is an Animal: 
Here it ſignifies little more, but that the latter Propoſition is 
joined to the former, as the Minor of a Syllogiſm. | 
F. 6. To theſe, I doubt not, might be added a great many 


| other Significations of this Particle, if it were my buſineſs to 


examine it in its full Latitude, and conſider it in all the Places it 
is to be found: which if one ſhould do, I doubt, whether in all 
thoſe Manners it is made Uſe of, it would deſerve the Title of 
Diſcretive, which Grammarians give to it. Bur I intend not 
here a full Explication of this ſort of Signs. The Inſtances I have 
given in this one, may give occaſion to reflect upon their Uſe and 
Force in Language, and lead us into the Contemplation of ſeveral 
Actions of our Minds in diſcourſing, which it has found a way to 
intimate to others by theſe Particles, ſome whereof conſtantly, and 
others in certain Conſtructions, have the Senſe of a whole Sentence 
contained in them. paw 
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CHAP. vill. 
Of Abſira and Concrete Terms. 
F. I. F HE ordinary Words of Language: 


Abſtra® and our common ule of 'em, would 
Terms not pre- X have given us light into the Nature 
dicable one of of our Ideas, if they had been but conſidered 
another, and with Attention. The Mind, as has been ſhewn, 
why. has a Power to abſtract its Ideas, and ſo they be- 

| come Eſſences, general Eſſences, whereby the 
ſorts of Things are diſtinguiſned. Now each abſtract Idea being 


. diſtin, fo that of any two the one can never be the other, the 


Mind will, by its intuitive Knowledg, perceiye their difference ; 
and therefore in Propoſitions, no two whole Ideas can ever 
be affirmed one of another. This we ſee in the common uſe of 
Language, which permits not any two Abſtract Words, or Names 
of abſtra#t Ideas, ro be affirmed one of another. For how near 
of kin ſoever they may ſeem to be, and how certain ſoever it is, 
that Man is an Animal, or Rational, or White, yet every one, at 
firſt hearing, perceives the Falſhood of theſe Propoſitions; Humani« 
ty is Animality, or Rationality, or Whiteneſs : And this is as evident, 
as any of the molt allowed Maxims. All our Atirmations then 
are only inconcrete, which is the affirming, nor one abſtract Idea 
to be another, but one abſtract Idea to be joined to another; which 
abſtract Ideas, in Subſtances, may be of any ſort; in all the reſt, 
are little elſe but of Relations; and in Subſtances, the moſt 
frequent are of Powers; v. g. a Man ; Nhgite, ſignifies, that the 
Thing that has the Eſſence of a Man, has allo in it the 
Eſſence of Whiteneſs, which is nothing but a Power to pro- 


duce the Idea of Whiteneſs in one, whoſe Eyes can diſcover 
ordinary Objects; or a Man i rational, fignifies, that the ſame 
Thing, that hath the Efſence of a Man, hath alſo in it the Eſ- 


ſence of Rationality, i. e a Power of Reaſoning. 
$. 2. This Diſtinction of Names, ſhews us al- 
They ſhew the ſo the difference of our Ideas: For if we obſerve 
difference of them, we ſhall find, that our Simple Ideas have all 
our Ideas. Abſtract, as well as Concrete Names : The one 
whereof is (to ſpeak the Language of Gram- 
| | | mwmarians) 
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marians) 2 Subſtantive, the other an Adjective; as Whiteneſs, 
White, Sweetneſs, Sweet. The like alſo holds in our Ideas of 
Modes and Relations; as Juſtice, Juſt ; Equality, Equal; only 
with this difference, That ſome of the Concrete Names of 
Relations, amongſt Men chiefly, are Subſtantives; as Pater- 
nitas, Pater; whereof it were eaſy to render a Reaſon. But as 
to our Ideas of Subſtances, we have very few or no Alſtract 
Names at all. For though the Schools have introduced Animali- 
tas, Humanitas, Corporietas, and ſome others; yer they hold no 
Proportion with that infinite Number of Names of Subſtances, 
to which they never were ridiculous enough to attempt the 
coining of abſtract ones : and thoſe few that the Schools for- 
ged, and put into the Mouths of their Scholars, could never 
yet get Admittance into common Uſe, or obtain the Licenſe of 
publick Approbatior- Which ſeems to me at leaſt to intimate 
the Confeſſion of all Mankind, that they have no Ideas of the 
real Eſſences of Subſtances, ſince they have not Names for 
ſuch Ideas: Which no doubt they would have had, had not 
their conſciouſneſs to themſelves of their Ignorance of them, 
kept them from ſo idle an attempt. And therefore though 
they had Ideas enough to diſtinguiſh Gold from a Stone, and 
Metal from Wood ; yer they bur timorouſly ventured on fuch 
Terms, as Aurietas and Saxietas, Metallietas and Lignietas, or the 
like Names, which ſhould pretend to ſignify the real Eſſences 
of thoſe Subſtances, whereof they knew they had no Ideas. And 
indeed, it was only the Doctrine of ſubſtantial Forms, and the 
Confidence of miſtaking Pretenders to a Knowledg that they 
had not, which firſt coined, and then introduced Animalitas, 
and Humanitas, and the like; which yet went very little farther 
than their own Schools, and could never ger to be current 
amongtt Underitanding Men. Indeed, Humanitas was a Word 
familiar amongſt rhe Komans ; but in a jar different Sence, and 
ſtood not for the abſtract Eſſence of any Subſtance ; but was 
the abſtract Name of a Mode, and its contrete Humanus, not 


Homo, 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of the Imperfetion of Wards. 
P er what has been ſaid in the fore- 


Words are us d going Chapters, it is eaſy to perceive, 
for recording what Imperfection there is in Lan- 
and communi= guage, and how the very Nature of Words makes 
cating our it almoſt unavoidable, for many of them to be 
Thoughts, doubtful and uncertain in their Significations. To 
4: HOI examine the Perfection, or Imperfection of Words 

it is neceſſary firſt ro conſider their uſe and end: For as they are 
more or leis fitted to attain that, fo are they more or leſs perfect. 
We have, in the former part of this Diſcourſe, often, upon occa- 
caſion. mentioned à double uſe of Words. 

Firſt, One for the recording of our own Thoughts. 

Secondly, The other for the communicating of our Thoughts to 
Sthers. E 5 
| S. 2. As to the firſt of theſe, for the recording our 


tree fr own Thoughts for the help of our own Memories, 
vom 4 ding "whereby, as it were, we talk to our ſelves, any 


Words will ſerve the turn. For ſince Sounds are 
| voluntary and indifferent Signs of any Ideas, a Man 
may uſe what Words he pleaſes, to ſignify his own Ideas to him- 
ſelf: and there will be no Imperfection in them, if he conſtantly 
uſe the ſame Sign for the ſame Idea, for then he cannot fail of ha- 
ving his meaning underſtood, wherein conſiſts the Right Uſe and 
Perfection of Language. 

S. 3. Secondly, As to Communication of Wards, that 

Communica- too has a double T/e. 


ron by Words I. Civil. 
* II. Philoſophical. | | 
Tepbical. Firſt, By their Civil Uſe, I mean ſuch a Commu- 


nication of Thoughts and [deas by Words, as may 
ſerve for the upholding common Converſation aud Commerce a- 


bout the ordinary Aff airs and Conveniences of Civil Life, in the 
Societies of Men one amongſt another. 


Secondly, By the Philoſophical Uſe of Words, I mean ſuch an 


uſe of them, as may ſerve to convey the preciſe Notions of 
5 | Things, 
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Things, and to expreſs, iu general Propoſitions, certain and 
undoubted Truths, which the Mind may reſt upon and be ſa- 
tisfied with, in its ſearch after true Knowledg. Theſe two 
Uſes are yery diſtinct; and a grear deal leſs exactneſs will 
ſerve in the one, than in the other, as we ſhall ſee in what fol- 


lows. | 

§. 4. The chief End of Language in Commu- , „ 
nication being to be underſtood, Words ſerve not 3 1 jr 
well for char end, neither in Civil, nor Philoſo- f 4, 2 | 

5 1 e 
' phical Diſcourſe, when any Word does nor excite doubifulneſs 
in the Hearer the ſame Idea which it ſtands for f their Sig= 
in the Mind of the Speaker, Now fince Sounds 1;#,a;jon, 
have no natural Connection with our Ideas, but 
have all their Signification from the arbitrary Impoſition of Men, 
the doubtfulneſs and uncertainty of their Signiſication, which is 
the Imperfection we here are ſpeaking of, has its cauſe more in 
the Ideas they ſtand for, than in any Incapacity there is in one 
Sound more than in another, to ſignify any Idea: For in that re- 
gard they are all equally perfect. 

That then which makes doubtfulneſs and uncertainty in the 
Signification of ſome more than other Words, is the difference of 
Ideas they ſtand for. . | 

§. 5. Words having naturally no Signification, Cau ſes of their 
the Idea which each ſtands for muſt be learned Inperfection. 
and retained by thoſe who would exchange £9 | 
Thoughts, and hold intelligible Diſcourſe with others, in any 
Language. But this is hardeſt to be done, where, 

Firſt, The Ideas they ſtand for are very complex, and made up 
of a great Number of Ideas put together. 

Secondly, Where the Ideas they ſtand for have no certain Con- 
nection in Nature; and fo no ſettled Standard a ny where in Na- 
ture exiſting, to rectify and adjuit them by. | 

Thirdly, Where the Signification of the Word is refered to a 
Standard, which Standard is not eaſy to be known. | 

Fourthly, Where the Signiiicatioa of the Word and the real 

Eſſence of the Thing, are not exactly the ſame. 
Theſe are Difficulties that attend the Signification of ſeveral 
Words that are intelligible. Thoſe which are not intelligible 
at all, ſuch as Names ttanding tor any fimple Ideas, which ano- 
ther has not Organs or Faculties to attain; as the Names of Co- 
lours to a blifd Man, or Sounds to a deaf Man, need not here 
be mentioned. 3 1 

In all theſe Caſes we ſhall find an Imperfection in Words ; 

Vol, II. "4 "OO, which 


78 Imperfetion of Words. 
which I ſhall more at large explain, in their particular Application 
fo our ſeveral forts of Ideas: For if we examine them, we ſhall 
find, tbat the Names of mixed Modes are moſt liable to Doubtfulneſs 
and Imperfection, for the two firſt of Reaſons ; and the Names of 
Subſtances chiefly for the two latter. | 
The Names of S$ 6. Firſt, The Names 'of mixed Modes, are 
mixed Modes many of them liable to great Uncertainty, and 
doubtful.Firſt, Obſcurity in their Signification. 
Becauſe the I. Becauſe of that great Compoſition theſe complex 
Ideas rhey Ideas are often made up of. To make Words 
ſtand for, are ſerviceable to the End of Communication, it is 
ſo complex. neceſſary, (as has been ſaid) that they excite, in 
td the Hearer, exactly the ſame Idea they ſtand for in 
the Mind of the Speaker. Without this, Men fill one another's 
Heads with Noiſe and Sounds; bur convey nor thereby their 
Thoughts, and lay not before one another their Ideas, which is 
the end of Diſcourſe and Language. But when a Word ſtands 
for a very complex Idea, that is compounded and decompound ed, 
it is not eaſy for Men to form and rerain that Idea fo exactly, 
as to make the Name in common uſe ſtand for the ſame pre- 
ciſe Idea, without any the leaſt Variation. Hence ir comes to 
Paſs, that Mens Names of very compound Ideas, ſuch as for 
the moſt part are moral Words, have ſeldom, in two different 
Men, the ſame preciſe Signification, ſince one Man's complex 
Idea ſeldom agrees with arorhers, and often differs from his 
own, from that which he had Yeſterday, or will have to Mor- 
OW. 
§. 7. II. Becauſe the Names of mixed Modes, for 
Secondly, Be- the moſt part, want Standards in Nature, whereby 
cauſe they Men may rectify and adjuſt their Significations; 
have no Stan- therefore they are very various and doubtful. They 
dards, are Aſſemblages of Ideas put together at the Plea- 
ſure of rhe Mind, purſuing its own Ends of Diſ- 
' courſe and ſuited ro irs own Notions, wi:z: ey it deſigns not to Co- 
py any thing really exiſting, but ro denominate and rank Things 
as they come to agree, with thoſe Archetypes or Forms it has 
made. He that firſt brought the Word Sham, YYVheedle, or Ban- 
ter in uſe, put together, as he thought fir, thoſe Ideas he made 
it ftand for: And as it is with any new Names of Modes, that 
are now brought into any Language; ſo was it with the old 
ones, when they were firſt made uſe of. Names therefore that 
ſtand for Collections of Ideas, which the Mind makes ar plea- 
- fare, muſt needs be of doubtful Signification, when ſuch Collecti- 
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ofis are no where to be found conſtantly nnited in Nature, nor 
any Patterns ro be ſhewn whereby Men may adjutt them. 
What the word Murther, or Sacr:ledge, &c, ſignifies, can never 
be known from Things themſelves : There be many of the 
Parts of thoſe complex Ideas, which are nor viſible in the Acti- 
on it ſelf, the Intention of the Mind, or the Relation of holy 
Things, which make a part of Murder, or Sacriledge, have no 
neceſſary Connection with the outward and viſible Action of 
him that commits either: and the pulling the Trigger of the 
Gun, with which the Murther is committed, and is all the Acti- 
on, that, perhaps, is viſible, has no natural Connection with 
thoſe other Ideas, that make up the complex one, named Mur- 
der. They have their Union and Combination only from the 
Underſtanding which unites them under one Name: But uni- 
ting them without any Rule, or Pattern, it cannot be but that 
the Signification of the Name, that ſtands for ſuch voluntary 
Collections, ſhould be often various in the Minds of different Men, 
who have ſcarce any ſtanding Rule to regulate themſelves, and 
their Notions by, in ſuch arbitrary Ideas. ; 

§. 8. Tis true, common Ce, that is the Rule of Popriety not 
Propriety, may be ſuppoſed here to afford ſome a ſufficient 
aid, ro ſettle the Signitication of Language; and it Remedy. 
cannot be denied, but that in ſome Meaſure it does. | 
Common uſe regulates the meaning of Yords pretty well for com- 
mon Converſation ; but no Body having an Authority to eſta- 
bliſh the preciſe Signification of Words, nor determine to what 
Ideas any one ſhall annex them, common Ute is not ſufficient 
to adjuſt them to Philolophical Diſcourſes; there being ſcaros 
any Name, of any very complex Idea (to ſay nothing of others,) 
which, in common Uſe, has not a great Latitude, and which keep» 
ing within the Bounds of Propriety, may not be made the 
Sign of far different Ideas. Beſides, the Rule and Meaſure of 
Propriety it ſelf being no where eſtabliſhed, it is often matter of 
Diſpute, whether this or that way of uſing a Word, be Pro- 
priety of Speech, or no. From all which, ir is evident, that 
the Names of ſuch kind of very complex Ideas, are naturally 
liable to this Imperfection, to be of doubtful and uncertain Signi- 
fication; and even in Men, that have a Mind to underſtand one 
another, do not alw-ys ſtand for the fame Idea in Speaker and 
Hearer, Tho the Names Glory and Gratitude be the ſame in eve: 
ry Man's Mouth thro a whole Country, yet the complex colle- 
ctive Idea, which every one thinks on, or intends by that Name, is 
apparently very different in Men uting the ſame Language. 

2 * 
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: §. 9. The way alſo wherein the Names of mixed 
ON” F Modes are ordinarily learned, does not a little contri. 
. WP mes Onte to the Doubtfulneſs of their Signification. For if 
bes we will obſerve how Children learn Languages, 
alſo to their We ſhall find, that ro make them underſtand what 
Doubt fulne /s. the Names of ſimple Ideas, or Subſtances, ſtand 

for, People ordinarily ſne them the thing where- 
of they would have them have the Idea, and then repeat to 
them the Name that ſtands for ir, as Phite, Sweet, Milk, Sugar, 
Cat, Dog. Bur as for mixed Modes, eſpecially the moſt mate- 
rial of them, moral Words, the Sounds are uſually learned firſt, 
and then to know what complex Ideas they ſtand for, they 
are either beholden ro the Explication of others, or (which 


happens for the moſt part) are left to their own Obſervation 


and Induſtry; which being little laid out in the ſearch of the 
true and preciſe meaning of Names, theſe moral Words are, 
in moſt Mens Mouths, little more than bare Sounds; or when 
they have any, tis for the moſt part but a very looſe and un- 
determined, and conſequently obſcure and confuſed Signification. 
And even thoſe themſelves, who have with more Attention ſet- 
led their Notions, do yer hardly avoid the Inconvenience, to 
bave them ſtand for complex Ideas, different from thoſe which 
other, even intelligent and ſtudious Men, make them the Signs 
of. Where ſhall one find any, either controverſial Debate, or 
familiar Diſcourſe, concer nin g Honour, Faith, Grace, Religion, 
Church, c. wherein it is not eaſy to obſerve the different No- 
tions Men have of them; which is nothing but this, that they 
are not agreed in the Signification of thoſe Words; nor have 
in their Minds the ſame complex Idea which they make them 
ſtand for: and ſo all the Conteſts that follow thereupon, are 
only about the meaning of a Sound. And hence we ſee, that in the 
Interpretation of Laws, whether Divine, or Humane, there is 
no end; Comments begets Comments, and Explications make 
new Matter for Explications: And of limiting, diſtinguiſhing, 
varying the Significarion of theſe moral Words, there is no end. 


Theſe Idea of Mens making, are, by Men till having the 


fame Power, multiplied in infinitum. Many a Man, who Was 
pretty well ſatisfyd of the meaning of a Text of Scripture, or 
| Clauſe. in the Code, ar firſt reading, has by conſulting Com- 
mentators, quite loſt the ſenſe of it, and by thoſe Elucidations, 
given riſe or increaſe to his Doubts, and drawn Obſcurity. upon 
the Place. I fay not this, that I think Commentaries needleſs; 


but to ſhew how uncertain the Names of mixed Modes _ 
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rally are, even in the Mouths of thoſe who had both the Inten- 
fion and the Faculty of ſpeaking as clearly as Language was ca- 
pable ro expreſs cheir Thoughts 

§. 10. What Obſcuriry this has unavoidably Ae 
brought upon the Writings of Men, who have avoidable Ob- 
lived in remote Ages, and different Countries, it ſcurity in an- 
will be needleſs to take Notice; ſince the nume- tient Authors. 
rous Volumes of learned Men, employing their 
Thoughts that way, are Proofs more than enough to ſhew 
what Attention, Study, Sagacity, and Reaſoning are required, 
to find out the true meaning of Antient Authors. But there being 
no Writings we have any great concernment to be very ſollici- 
tous about the meaning of, but thoſe that contain either Truths 
we are required to believe, or Laws we are to obey, and draw 
Inconveniences on us when we miſtake or tranſgreſs, we may 
be leſs anxious about the Senſe of other Authors, who Writing 
but their own Opinions, we are under no greater neceſſity to 
know them, than they to know ours. Our good or evil depends 
ing not on their Decrees, we may ſafely be ignorant of their No- 
tions: And therefore in the reading of them, if they do not uſe 
their Words with a due clearneſs and perſpicuiry, we may lay 
them aſide, and without any injury done them, reſolve thus with 
our ſelves, 


Si non v intelligi, debes negligi. 


§. 11. If the Signification of the Names of mixed Modes are 
uncertain, becauſe there be no real Standards exiſting in Na- 
ture, to which thoſe Ideas are refered, and by which they may 
be adjuſted, the Names of Subſtances are of a doubtful Significati- 
on, for a contrary Reaſon, viz. beeanuſe the Ideas they ſtand for 
ed conformable to the Reality of Things, and are re- 
fered to Standards made by Narure. In our Ideas of Subſtances 
we have not the Libetty as in mixed Modes, to frame what 
Combinations we think fit, to be the characterittical Notes, to 
rank and denominate Things by. In theſe we muſt follow Na- 
ture, ſuir our complex Ideas to real Exiſtences, and regulate the 
Signification of their Names by the Things themſelves, if we 
will have our Names to be the Signs of them, and ſtand for 
them. Here, tis true, we have Patterns to follow ; but Pat- 
terns that will make the Signification of their Names very un- 
certain: For Names muſt be of a very unſteady and various 
meaning, if the Ideas they ſtand for be retered ro Standards 
6 3 | with: 
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without us, hat either cannot be known at all, or can be known but 


imperfectih and uncertainly. 


FS. 12. The Names of Subſtances have, as has 


| Names of dub been ſhewed, a double Reference in their ordinary 


ſtances refer d, Ute. 


Firſt, To real Firſt, Sometimes they are made to ſtand for, 
Eſſences that and ſo their Significarion is ſuppoſed to agree to, 
cannot be © The real Conſtitution of Things, from which all their 
known. Properties flow, and in which they all centre. But 


this real Conſtitution, or (as it is apt to be call'd) 
Eſſence, being utterly unknown to us, any Sound that is put 
ro ſtand for ir, muſt be very uncertain in its Application; and 
it will be impoſſible ro know, whar Things are, or ought to 
be called an Horſe, or Antimony, when rhoſe Words are pur for 
real Effences, that we bave no Ideas of at all, And therefore 
in this Suppoſition, the Names of Subſiances being refered ro 
Standards that cannot be known, their Signiſications can never be 
adjuited and eſtabliſhed by thoſe Standards. 
Secondly, To §. 13. Secondly, The ſimple Ideas that are found 


3 ro co-exiſt in Subſtances, being that which their 
Suan Names immediately ſignify, * as united in the 
which are ſeveral Sorts of Things, are the proper Standards 
kiown but in- to which their Names are refered, and by which 
Perfectly. their Significations may be beſt rectify d. Bur net- 


ther will theſe Archetypes ſo well ſerve to this 
purpoſe, as to leave theſe Names, without very various and 


- uncertain Significations. Becauſe rheſe ſimple Ideas that co-exiſt, 


and are united in the ſame Subject, being very numerous, and 
having all an equal Right to go into the complex ſpecifick Idea, 
which the ipecifick Name is to ſtand for, Men, though they 
propoſe to themſelves the very ſame Subject to confider, yet 
ame very different Ideas about it; and ſo the Name they uſe 
for ir, unavoidably comes io have, in ſeveral Men, very diffe- 
rent Significations. The fimple Qualities which make up rhe 
complex Ideas, being molt of them Powers, in Relation to Chan- 
ges, which they are apt to make in, or receive from other Bo- 
dies, are almoſt infinite. He that ſhall but obſerve, what a 


great Variety of Alterations any one of the baſer Metals is apt 


to receive, from the different Application only of Fire; and how 
much a greater Number of Changes any of them will receive in 
the Hands of a Chymiſt, by the Application of other Bodies, will 
not think it ſtrange, that I count the Properties of any ſort 


of Bodies not ealy to be collected, and completely known — 
| | the 
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rhe ways of enquiry, which our Faculties are capable of. They 
being therefore at leaſt ſo many, that no Man can know the pre- 
ciſe and definite Number, they are differently diſcovered by diffe- 
rent Men, according to their various Skill, Attention, and Ways 
of handling; who therefore cannot chuſe but have different Ideas 


of the ſame Subſtance, and therefore make rhe Significarion of its 


common Name very various and uncertain. For the complex J- 
deas of Subſtances, being made up of ſuch ſimple ones as are ſup- 
poſed to co-exiſt in Nature, every one has a Right to pur into his 
complex Idea, thoſe Qualities he has found to be united together. 
For though in the Subſtance Go/d, one ſatisfies himſelf with Co- 
lour and Weight, yer another thinks Solubility in Ag. Regia, as 
neceſſary to be joined with that Colour in his Idea of Gold, as 
any one does its Fufibiliry : Solubility in Ag. Regia, being a Qua- 
liry as conſtantly joined with its Colour and Weight, as Fuſibili- 
ty, or any other; others pur in its Ductility or Fixedneſs, Sc. as 
they have been taught by Tradition, or Experience. Who of 
all theſe has eſtabliſhed the right Signification of the Word 
Gold 2 Or who ſhall be the Judge to determine? Each has his 
Standard in Nature, which he appeals to, and with Reaſon thinks 
be has the ſame right to put into his complex Idea, ſignify d by the 
Word Gold thoſe Or 

as another, who has nor ſo well examined, has to leave em out; or 
a third, who bas made other Frials, has to put in others. For the 
Union in Nature of theſe Qualities, being the true Ground of their 
Union in one complex Idea, who can ſay, one of them has more Rea- 
ſon to be put in, or leſt out, than another? From whence it will al- 
ways unavoidably follow, that the complex Ideas of Subſtances 
in Men uſing the ſame Name for them, will be yery various; and 


ſo the Significations of thoſe Names, very uncertain. 
§. 14. Belides, there is ſcarce any particular Thirdly, To co- 
thing exiſting, which, in ſome of its ſimple Ideas, exiſting Qua- 
does not communicate with a greater, and in o- lities which 
thers 2 leſs Number of particular Beings: are kon but 
Who ſhall determine in this Caſe, which are thoſe 7 erfectly. 
that are to make up the preciſe Collection, that is to be fignified 
by the ſpecifick Name; or can with any juſt Authority preſcribe, 
which obvious or common Qualities are to be left out; or which 
more ſecret, or more particular, are to be put into the Signitication 
of the Name of any Subſtance 2 All which together, ſeldom or ne- 
ver fail ro produce that various and - doubtful Signification in the 
Names of Subſtances, which cauſes ſuch Uncerrainty, Diſputes, or 
Miſtakes, when we come to a Philoſophical Ule of them. 8 
| _— 
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§. 15. Tis true, as to civil and common Conver- 


With this Im · ſation, the general Names of Subſtances, regulated in 


perfetion their ordinary Signification by ſome obvious Qua- 
they may lities, (as by the Shape and Figure in Things of 
ſerve for known ſeminal Propagation, and in other Sub- 


Civil, but not ſtances, for the moſt part by Colour, joined with 
well for E lo- ſome other ſenſible Qualities,) do well enough to de- 
fophical Uſe. ſign the Things Men would be underſtood to ſpeak 

\- of: And fo they uſually conceive well enough the 
Subſtances meant by the word Gold, or Apple, to diſtinguiſh the 
one from the orher. t in Philoſophical Enquiries and Debates, 


| where general Truths are to be eſtabliſhed, and Conſequences 


drawn from Poſitions laid down, there the preciſe Signification 
of the Names of Subſtances will be found, nor only not to be 
well eſtabliſhed, but alſo very hard to be ſo. For Example, he 


that ſhall make Malleableneſs, or a certain Degree of Fixedneſs, 


a part of his complex Idea of Gold, may make Propoſitions con- 
cerning Gold, and draw Conſequences from them, that will truly 
and clearly follow from Gold, taken in ſuch a Signification: But 
yet ſuch as another Man can never be forced to admit, nor be con- 
vinced of their Truth, who makes not Malleableneſs, or the ſame 
Degree of Fixedneſs, part of that complex Idea, that the Name 
Gold, in his uſe of it, ſtands for. a | | 
| §. 16. This is a natural, and almoſt unavoid- 
Inſtance, able Imperfection in almoſt all the Names of Sub- 
Liguor. ſtances, in all Languages whatſoever. which Men 
will eaſily find, when once paſſing from confuſed 
or looſe Notions, they come to more ſtrict and cloſe Enquiries, 
Far then they will be convinced how doubrful and obſcure 
thoſe Words are in their Signification, which in ordinary uſe ap- 


peared very clear and determined. I was once in a Meeting of 


very learned and ingenious Phyſicians, where by chance there 
aroſe a Queſtion, whether any Liquor paſſed through the Fila- 
ments of the Nerves. The debate having been managed a good 
while, by Variety of Arguments on both fides, I (who had been 
uſed ro ſuſpect, that the greateſt part of Diſputes were more as 
bout the Signification of Words, than a real Difference in the 
Conception of Things) deſired, That before they went any 
farther on in this Diſpute, they would firſt examine, and eſta- 
bliſn amongſt them, what the Word Liquor ſignify d. They 
at firſt were a little ſurprized at the Propoſal; and had they 
been Perſons leſs ingenious, they might perhaps have taken it 
ſor a very frivolous or extrayagant one: Since there was 1 
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there that thought not himſelf to underſtand very perfectly, 
what the word Liquor ſtood for; which I think too none of 
the moſt perplexed Names of Subſtances. However, they were 
pleaſed to comply with my Motion, and upon Examination 
found, that the Signification of that Word was not ſo ſettled 
and certain, as they bad all imagined; but that each of them 
made it a Sign of a different complex Idea. This made them 
perceive, that the main of their Diſpute was about the Signiti- 
cation of that Term; and that they differed very little in their 
Opinions, concerning ſame fluid and ſubtile Matter, pathng 
through the Conduits of the Nerves; tho it was not fo eaſy to 
agree Whether it was ro be called Liquor or no, a thing which 
when conſidered, they thought it not worth the contending 
about. | | 
$. 17. How much this is the Caſe in the great- Juſtance 
eſt part of Diſputes, that Men are engag'd ſo hotly G1. . 
in, I ſhall, perhaps, have an Occaſion in another 
place to take Notice. Let us only here conſider a little more 
exactly the fore-mentioned inftance of the Word Gold, and we 
ſhall ſee how hard it is preciſely to determine its Signification. I 
think all agree, to make it ſtand for a Body of a certain yellow 
ſhining Colour; which being the Idea to which Children have 
annexed that Name, the ſhining yellow part of a Peacock's 
Tail-is properly to them Gold. Others finding Fuſibility joined 
with that yellow Colour in certain parcels of Matter, make of 
that Combination a complex Idea to which they give the Name 
Gold to denote a ſort of Subſtances; and ſo exclude from bein 
Gold all ſuch yellow ſhining Bodies, as by Fire will be retire 
to Aſhes, and admit to be of that Species, or to be comprehended + 
under that Name Gold, only ſuch Subſtances as having that ſhin- 
ing yellow Colour will by Fire be reduced to Fufion, and not 
ro Aſhes. Another by the ſame Reaſon adds the Weight, which 
being a Quality, as ſtraitly joined with that Colour, as irs Fuſibi- 
lity, he thinks bas the ſame Reaſon to be joined in its Idea, and 
to be ſignify d by its Name : And therefore the other made up 
of Body, of ſuch a Colour and Fuſibility, to be imperfect ; 
and ſo on of all the reſt : Wherein no one can ſhew a Reaſon, 
why ſome of the inſeparable Qualities, that are always united in 
Nature, ſhould be put into the nominal Eſſence, and others left 
out: Or why the Word Gold, ſignifying that ſort of Body the 
Ring on his Finger is made of, ſhould determine that ſort, rather 
by its Colour, Weight, and Fufibility ; than by irs Colour, 
Weight, and Solubility in Ag. Regia : Since the diſſolving ET 
| : | at 
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that Liquor, is as inſeparable from it, as the Fuſion by Fire 
and they are both of them nothing, but the Relation which that 
Subſtance has ro two other Bodies, which have a Power to ope- 
rate differently upon it. For by what right is it, that Fuſibility 
comes to be a part of the Eſſence, ſignifyd by the Word Gold, 
and Solubility but a Property of it 2 Or what is its Colour part 
of the Eſſence, and iis Malleableneſs but a Property? That 
which I mean, is this, That theſe being all bur Properties, de - 
pending on 1ts real Conſtitution; and nothing but Powers, ei- 
ther active or paſſive, in Reference to other Bodies, no one has 
Authority to determine the Signification of the Word Gold, (as 
refered to ſuch a Body exiſting in Nature) more to one Col- 
lection of Ideas ro be found in that Body, than to another: 
Whereby the Signification of that Name muſt unavoidably be 
very uncertain. Since, as has been ſaid, ſeveral People obſerve 
ſeveral Properties in the ſame Subſtance ; and, I think, I may 
fay no Body all. And therefore we have but very imperfect 
Deſcriptions of Things, and Words have very uncertain Significa- 
ons. ; 
§. 18. From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to 
The Names of obſerve, what has been before remarked, viz. 
2577 Ideas That the Names of ſimple Ideas are, of all others, 
N the /eaſt liable to Miſtakes, and that for theſe Rea- 
fal. ſons. Firſt, becauſe the Ideas they ſtand for, be- 
ing each but one ſingle Perception, are much eaſier 
got, and more clearly retained, than the more complex ones, 
and therefore are not liable to the uncertainty, which uſually at- 
tends thoſe compounded ones of Subſtances and mixed Modes, in 
which the preciſe Number of ſimple Ideas, that make them up, 
are not eaſily agreed, and ſo readily kept in the Mind. And 
Secondly, Becauſe they are never refered to any other Eſ- 
ſence, bur barely that Perception they immediately fignity : 
Which Reference is that which renders the Signigcation of the 
Names of Subſtances naturally fo perplexed, and gives occaſion 


to ſo many Diſputes. Men that do not perverſly uſe their 


Words, or on purpoſe ſer themſelves to cavib ſeldom miſtake 
in any Language, which they are acquainted with, the Uſe and 
Signification of the Names of ſimple Ideas: Myite, and Sweet, 
Tellow, and Bitter, carry a very obyious meaning with them, 
which every one preciſely comprehends, or eafily perceives he is 
Ignorant of, and ſeeks to be informed. But what preciſe Cole 
lection of ſimple Ideas, Modeſty, or Frugality ſtand for in ano- 
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to think, we well enough know, what is meant by Gold or Iron; 
yer the preciſe complex Idea, others make them the Signs of, is 
not ſo certain: And I believe it is very ſeldom that in Speaker 
and Hearer, they ftand for exactly the ſame Collection. Which 
muſt needs produce Miſtakes and Diſputes, when they are made 
uſe of in Diſcourſes, wherein Men have to do with univerſal Pro- 
poſitions, and would ſettle in their Minds univerſal Truths, and 
conſider the Conſequences that follow from them. 

S. 19. By the ſame Rule, the Names of ſimple 
Modes are next to thoſe of ſimple Ideas, leaſt liable to Ind next to 
Doubt and Uncertainty, eſpecially thoſe of Figure them fimple 
and Num ber, of which Men have ſo clear and di- Modes, 
ſtinct Ideas. Whoever, that had a Mind to un- 
derſtand them, miitook the ordinary meaning of Seven, or a Pi. 
angle ? And in general the leaſt compounded Idea in every kind 
bave the leaſt dubious Names. 

$. 20. Mixed Modes therefore, that are made 
up but of a few and obvious fimple Ideas, have 7 n __ 
uſually Names of no very uncertain Signitication. 3 7 woe 
But the Names of mixed Modes, which comprehend. ji = Pons + 4 
a great Number of ſimple Ideas, are commonly of pounded WY 
a very doubtful, and undetermined meaning, as d Modes and 
has been thewn. The Names of Subſtances, be- Subſtancer. 


ing annexed to Idea, that are neither the real Eſ- 


ſences, nor exact Repreſentations of the Patterns they are refer d 
to, are liable yet to greater Imperfection and Uncertainty, eſpe- 
cially when we come to a Philoſophical uſe of them. | 
$. 21. The great diſorder that happens in our | 

Names of Subſtances, proceeding for the moit part Why this In- 
from our want of Knowledg, and Inability ro perfect ion 
Pann into their rea: Conſtiturions, it may pro- charged upon 

ably be wondered, hy I charge thi as an Imper- Words. | 
fection, rather upon our Words than Underitandings, 
This Exception has ſo much appearance of Juttice, that I think 
my ſelf obliged to give a Reaſon, why I have followed this Me- 
thod. I muſt ended then, that when J firſt began this Diſcourſe 
of the Underſtanding, and a good while after, I had not the leaſt 
Thought that any Conſideration of Words was at all neceflary 


to it. But when having paſſed over the Original and Compoſi- 


tion of our Ideas I began co examine the Extent and Certainty 
of our Knowledg, I found it had fo near a Connection with 
Words, that unleſs their Force and Manner of Signtfication were 
firit well obſerved, there could be very little ſaid clearly and 

| M per- 
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Truth, had conſtantly to do with Propoſitions. And 
though it rerminared in Things, yet it was for the moſt part 
fo much by the intervention of Words, that they ſeemed ſcarce 


ſeparable from our general Knowledg. Ar leaſt they interpoſe 


themſelves ſo much between our Underſtandings, and the Truth, 


which ir would contemplate and apprehend, that like the Me- 


dium through which viſible Objects paſs, their Obſcurity and 


Diſorder does not ſeldom caſt a Mitt before our Eyes, and im- 

ſe upon our Underſtandings. If we confider, in the Fallacies 
Men pur upon themſelves, as well as others; and the Miſtakes 
in Mens Diſputes and Notions, how great a partis owing to 
Words, and their uncertain or miſtaken Significations, we ſhall 


have Reaſon to think this no ſmall obſtacle in the way to Know- 


kdg, which, I conclude, we are the more carefully to be warned 
of, becauſe it has been ſo far from being taken Notice of as an 
Inconvenience, that the Arts of improving it have been made 
the buſineſs of Mens Study; and obtained the Reputation of 
Learning and Subtilty, as we ſhall ſee in the following Chapter. 


Bur I am apt to imagine, that were the Imperfections of Lan- 


guage, as the Inſtrument of Knowledg, more throughly weigh- 
ed, a great many of rhe Controverſies that make ſuch a Noiſe 
in the World, would of themſelves ceaſe; and the way to 
Knowledg, and, perhaps, Peace too, lie a great deal opener 
than ir does, [= | 
|  &. 22. Sure I am, that the Signification of 
Thi: ould Words, in all Languages, depending very much 
teach us Mo= on the Thoughts, Notions, and Ideas of him that 
eration, in uſes them, mvit unavoidably be of great uncer. 
2mpoſing our tainty to Men of the ſame Language and Coun- 
own Senſe of try. This is ſo evident in the Greek Authors, that 
old Authors, he that ſhall peruſe their Writings, will find in 
| almoſt every one of them a diſtinct Language, 
though the ſame Words, But when to this natural-Difficulty in 
every Country, there ſhall be added different Countries, and re- 
more Ages, wherein the Speakers and Writers had very diffe- 
rent Notions, Tempers, Cuttoms, Ornaments, and Figures of 


Speech, &c. every one of which influenced the Signification of . 


their Words then, though to us now they are loſt and unknown, 
it would become us to be charitable one to another in our Interpretations 
er Miſunderſtanding of thoſe antient Writings, which though of 
great Concernment to be underſtood, are liable to the unavoid- 
able Difficulties of Speech, which, (if we except the _— of 
a m. 


8 concerning Knowledg : which being converſant a: 
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ſimple Ideas, and ſome very obvious Things) is not capable with: 
out a conſtant defining the Terms of conveying the Senſe and In- 
tention of the Speaker, without any manner of doubt and uncer- 
rainty to the Hearer. And in Diſcourſes of Religion, Law, and 
Morality, as they are Matters of the higheſt Concernment, ſo there 
will be the greateſt Difficulty. | 

$. 23. The Volumes of Interpreters, and Commentators on 
the Old and New Teſtament, are but too manifeſt Proofs of 
this. Tho' every thing ſaid in the Text be infallibly true, yet 
the Reader may be, nay cannot chuſe but be very fallible in the 
underſtanding of it. Nor is it to be wondred, that the Will of 
G OD, when clothed in Words, ſhould be liable to that doubt 
and uncertainty, which unayoidably attends that fort of Con- 
veyance; when even his Son, whilſt clothed in Fleſh, was ſub- 
ject to all the Frailties and Inconveniences of humane Nature, 
Sin excepted. And we ought ro magnify his Goodnels, that 
he hath ſpread before all the World, ſuch legible Characters of 
his Works and Providence, and given all Mankind ſo ſuffici- 
ent a light of Reaſon, that they, to whom this written Wor 
never came, could not (whenever they ſet themſelves to ſearch) 
either doubt of the Being of a G O D, or of the Obedience due 
to Him. Since then the Precepts of natural Religion are plain, 
and very intelligible to all Mankind, and ſeldom come to be con- 
troverted; and other revealed Truths, which are conveyed to us 
by Books and Languages, are liable to the common and natural 
Obſcurities and Difficulcies incident to Words, me thinks it would 
become us to be more careful and diligent in obſerving the former, 
and leſs magiſterial, poſitive, and imperious, in impoſing our own 
Senſe and Interpretations of the latter. 651148 
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ly in Language, and the Obſcurity and Fords. . 
Confuſion that is ſo hard to be avoided "8 
in the Uſe of Words, there are ſeveral wilful Faults and Neglefs, 
which Men are guilty of, in this way of Communication, whereby 
they render theſe Signs leſs clear and diſtinct in their Sigpificatt- 
on, than naturally they need to be. a i i 
25 
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which are to be expreſſed to others by them. 
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1 pable abuſe is, the uſing of Words, without clear 
| 5 


f and diſtinct Ideas; or, which is worſe, Signs with= 
one — any thing ſignify d. Of theſe — are = 
„„ 

I. One may obſerve, in all Languages, certain Words, that 
if they be examined, will be found, in the firſt Original, 
and their appropriated Uſe, not to ſtand for any clear and 
diſtinct Ideas. Theſe, for the moſt part, the ſeveral Sects of 
Philoſophy and Religion have introduced. For their Authors, 
or Promoters, either affecting ſomething ſingular, and out 
of the way of common Apprehenſions, or to ſupport ſome 
ſtrange Opinions, or cover ſome Weakneſs of their Hypotheſis, 
ſeldom fail to Coin new Words, and ſuch as, when they come to 
be examined, may juſtly be called Iſgniſicant Terms. For ha- 


ving either bad no determinate Collection of Ideas annexed to 


them, when they were firſt invented; or ar leaſt ſuch as, if well 
examined, will be found inconſiſtent, tis no wonder if after- 
wards, in the vulgar uſe of the ſame Party, they remain empty 


Sounds, with little or no Signification, amongſt thoſe who think 


it enough to have them often in their Mouths, as the diftinguiſh- 
ing Characters of their Church, or School, without much trou- 
bling their Heads to examine what are the preciſe Ideas they 
ſtand for. I ſhall not need here to heap up Inſtances, every 
one's Reading and Converſation will ſufficiently farniſh him: 


Or if he wants to be better ſtored, the great Mint Maſters of 


theſe kind of Terms, I mean the School- men and Metaphyſici- 
aus, (under which, I think, the diſputing Natural and Moral 
Philoſophers of theſe latter Ages may be comprehended,) have 
where -withal abundantly to content him. 

§. 3. II. Others there be, who extend this abuſe yet farther, 
who take ſo little care to lay by Words, which in their primary 
Notation have ſcarce any clear and diſtinct Ideas which they are 
annexed to, that by an unpardonable Negligence, they familiar- 


ly ſe Words, which the Propriety of Language has affixed to 


very important Ideas, without any diſtinct meaning at all. Miſdom, 
Glory, Grace, &c. are Words frequent enough in every Man's 


Mouth; bur if a great many of thoſe who uſe them, ſhould be 


asked, what they mean by them ? they would be ar a ſtand, and 
not know what to anſwer: A plain Proof, that though they have 
learned thoſe Sounds, and have them ready at their Tongue's- 
end, yer there are no determined Ideas laid up in their Minds, 
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§. 2. Finſt, In this kind, the firſt and moſt pal- 
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C 4. Men having been accuſtomed from their | 
Cradles to learn Mords, which are ealily got and re- Occaſoned by 
rained, before they knew, or had framed the complex learning 
Idea, to which they were annexed, or which were Names before 
to be found in the Things they were thought ro be Ideas they 
ſtand for, they uſually continue to doſo all rheir Lives, belong to. 
and without raking the Pains neceſſary to ſettle in 
their Minds determined Ideas, they uſe their Words ſor ſuch un- 
ſteady and confuſed Notions as they have, contenting them- 
ſelves with the ſame Words other People uſe; as if their very 
Sound neceſſarily carried with it conſtantly the ſame meaning. 
This, though Men make a ſhift with in the ordinary Occur- 
rences of Life, where they find ir neceſſary to be underſtood, 
and therefore they make Signs till they are ſo: Yer this Inſigni- 
ficancy in their Words, when they come to Reaſon concerni 
either their Tenets or Intereſt, manifeſtly fills their Diſcourte 
with abundance of empty unintelligible Noiſe and Jargon, eſpe- 
cially in Moral Matters, where the Words, for the moſt part, 
ſtanding for arbitrary and numerous Collections of Ideas, not 
regularly and permanently unired in Nature, their bare Sounds 
are often only thought on, or at leaſt very obſcure and uncercain 
Notions annexed to them. Men take the Words they find in 
ule amongſt their Neighbours; and that they may not ſeem igno- 
rant what they ſtand for, uſe them confidently, without much 
troubling their Heads about a certain fixed meaning; whereby, 
beſides the eaſe of it, they obtain this Advantage, Thatas th 
ſuch Diſcourſes they ſeldom are in the Right, ſo they are as ſeldom 
to be convinced that they are in the wrong; it being all one ro 
go about to draw thoſe Men our of their Miſtakes, who have no 
ſettled Notions, as to diſpoſſeſs a Vagranr of his Habitation, whe 
bas no ſettled abode, This I guels to be ſo; and every one may 
obſerve in himſelf and others, we. irbe or 2 

§. 5. Secondly, Another great abvſe of Words 2 
is, Inconſtancy in the uſe of them. Ir is hard to fag, : 2 | 
find a Diſcourſe written of any Subject, eſpe- 2 5 | 
cially of Controverſy, wherein one thall not % m. 
oblerve, if he read with Attention, the lame Words 
(and thoſe commonly the moſt material in the Diſcourſe, and 
upon which the Argument turus) uſed jometimes for one Colle- 
ction of ſimple Ideas, and ſometi mes tor another, which is a per- 
fect Abuſe of Language. Words being intended for Signs of my 
Ideas, to make them known to others, nor by any natural Signt- 
fication, but by a voluntary Impoſition, tis plain cheat £4 

| abuſe, 
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Abuſe, when I make them ſtand ſometimes for one thing, and 


. ſometimes for another; the wilful doing whereof, can be im- 


pured to nothing but great Folly, or greater Diſhoneſty. And 
a Man, in his Accompts with another, may, with as much fair. 
neſs, make the Characters of Numbers ſtand ſometimes for one, 
and ſomerimes for another Collection of Units (v. g. this Cha- 
racter 3 ſtand ſometimes for three, ſometimes for four, and ſome- 
times for eight) as in his Diſcourſe, or Reaſoning, make the ſame 
Words ſtand for different Collections of ſimple Ideas. If Men 
ſhould do ſo in their Reckonings, I wonder who would have to 
do with them? One who would ſpeak thus, in the Affairs and Bu- 
ſineſs of the World, and call 8 ſometimes 7, and ſometimes nine, 
as beſt ſerved his Advantage, would preſently have clap'd upon 
him one of the two Names Men are conſtantly diſguſted with, 
Ana yet in Arguings, and learned Conteſts, the ſame ſort of pro- 
ceeding paſſes commonly for Wit and Learning; but to me it 
appears a greater diſhoneſty, than the miſplacing of Counters, in 
the caſting up a Debt; and the Cheat the greater, by how much 
Truth is of greater Concernment and Value than Money. _ 

W §. 6. Thirdly, Another abuſe of Language is, an 
__ Thirdly, Af. affected Obſcurity, by either applying old Words 
feed Obſcu- io new and unuſual Significations, or introdu- 
INE 12 wrong cing new and ambiguous Terms, without defining 
Ablication. either; or elſe putting them ſo together, as may 
:66#1 _ confound their ordinary meaning. Though the 
Peripaterick Philoſophy has been moſt eminent in this way, 
yet other Sects have not been wholly clear of it. There 
is ſcarce any of them that are not cumber'd with ſome Diffi- 
.culries, (ſuch is the Imperfection of Humane Knowledg,) 
which they have been fa in to cover with Obſcurity of Terms, 
and to confound the Signification of Words, which, like a Miſt 
before Peoples Eyes, might hinder their weak Parts from being 
diſcovered. That Boch and Extenſion, in common uſe, ſtand for 
two diſtinct Ideas, is plain to any one that will but reflect a little. 
For were their Signification preciſely the ſame, it would be pro- 


per, and as intelligible to ſay, the Body of an Extenſion, as the 


Extenſion of a Boch; and yet there are thoſe who find it neceſſary 
to confound their Signitication. To this Abuſe, and the Mit- 
chiets of confounding the Signification of Words, Logick and 
the liberal Sciences, as they have been handled in the Schools, 
have given Reputation; and the admired Art of Diſputing 
bath added much to the natural Imperfection of Languages, whilſt 
it has been made uſe of and fitted ro perplex the * 
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of Words, more than to diſcover the Knowledg and Truth of 
Things: And he that will look into that fort of learned Writings; 
will find the Words there much more obſcure, uncertain, and 
undetermined in their Meaning, than they are in ordinary Con⸗ 
„ 0 — 7 | 

§. 7. This is unavoidably to be ſo, where Mens ronick ad. 
Parts and Learning, are eſtimated by their Skill in h, wo a 
Diſputing. And if Reputation and Reward ſhall : your Reed 
attend * Conqueſts, which depend moſtly on zie 0 this. 
the Fineneſs and Niceties of Words, tis no Won- 
der if the Wir of Man ſo employ d, ſhould perplex, involve, and 
ſubtilize the Signification of Sounds, ſo as never ro want ſomething 
to ſay, in oppoling or defending any Queſtion ; the Victory Be- 
ing adjudged not to him who had Truth on his fide, but the laſt 
Word in the Diſpute. „„ 3 

§. 8. This, though a very uſeleſs skill, and that Calling it 
which I think the direct oppoſite ro the ways of Subtiliy. 
Knowledg, hath yet paſſed hitherto under the : ns 
laudable and eſteemed Names of Subtilty and Acuteneſs; and has 
had the applauſe of the Schools, and Encouragement of one part 
of the learned Men of the World. And no wonder, fince the 
Philoſophers, of old, (the diſputing and wrangling Philoſopher's 
I mean, ſuch as Lucian wittily and with Reaſon taxes,) an: 
the Schoolmen ſince, aiming at Glory and Eſteem, for their great 
and univerſal Knowledg, eaſier a great deal to be pretended to, 
than really acquired, found this a good Expedient to cover their 
Ignorance, with a curious and unexplicable Web of perplexed. 
Words, and procure to themſelves the Admiration of others, by 
unintelligible Terms, the apter to produce Wonder, becauſe 
they could not be underſtood : whilſt it appears in all Hiſtory 
that theſe profourid Doctors were no wiſer, nor more oſeful 
than their Neighbours ; and brought bur ſmall Advantage to 
humane Life, or the Societies wherein they lived: Unleſs the 
coining of new Words, where they produced no new, Things 
to apply them to, or the perplexing or obſcuring rhe Signification 
of old ones, and ſo bringing all things into Queſtion and diſpute, 
were a thing profitable to the Life of Man, or worthy Comm̃ien- 
dation and Reward. | | ES | 

§. 9. For notwithſtanding theſe learned Diſs This Learns 
putants, theſe all-knowing Doctors, it was to the ing very li- 
unſcholaſtick Stateſman, that the Govettiments zle benefits 
of the World owed their Peace; Defence, and Li- Society: 
3 i and from the illiterate and contemned 

ol. II. | 
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Mechanick, (a Name of Diſgrace) tbat they received the Im: 


provements of uſeful Arts. Nevertheleſs, this artificial Ignorance, 
and learned Gibberiſh, prevailed mightily in theſe laſt Ages, by 
the Intereſt and Artifice of thoſe, who found no eaſter way to 
that pitch of Authority and Dominion they have attained, than 
by amuſing the Men of Buſineſs and Ignorant with bard 


Words, or imploying the Ingenious and Idle in intricate Diſ- 


putes, about untelligible Terms, and holding them perpetually 
entangled in that endleſs Labyrinth. Befides, there is no ſuch way 
to gain Admittance, or give Defence to ſtrange and abſurd Do- 
ctrines, as to guard them round about with Legions of obſcure, 
doubtful, and undefined Words: which yet make theſe Re- 
treats, more like the Dens of Robbers, or Holes of Foxes, than 
the Fortreſſes of fair Warriours ; which if it be hard to get them 
out of, it is not for the Strength that is in them, but the Briars 
and Thorns, and the Obſcurity of the Thickets they are beſet 
with. For Untruth being unacceptable to the Mind of Man, there 

ig no other defence left for Abſurdity, but Obſcurity. 
8. 10. Thus learned Ignorance, and this Art of 
But deſt rest keeping, even inquiſitive Men, from true Know- 
the Inſtru- ledg, hath been propagated in the World, and 
ments of hath much perplexed, whilſt it pretended to inform 
Anowleds the Underſtanding. For we ſee, that other well- 
and Communi=- meaning and wiſe Men, whoſe Education and Paris 
2 ing had not we dg that acuteneſs could intelligibly ex- 
preſs themſelves to one another; and in its plain 


uſe, make a benefit of Language. But though unlearned Men 


well enough underſtood the Words Mpite and Black, Sc. and bad 
conſtant Notions of the Ideas ſignified by thoſe Words; yet there 


were Philoſophers found, who bad learning and ſubtilty enough 


to prove, that Som was black, 1. e. to prove, that White was Black, 


Whereby they had the Advantage to deſtroy the Inſtruments and 


Means of Diſcourſe, Converſation, Inſtruction, and Society; 
whilſt with great Art and Subtiley they did no more but perplex and 
confound the Signification of Words, and thereby render Lan- 
guage leſs uſeful, than the real Defects of it had made it a Gift, 
which the illiterate had not attained to. 
S8. 11. Theſe learned Men did equally inſtruct 
As uſeful as to Mens Underſtandings, and profit their Lives, as he 
confound the who ſhould alter the Signification of known Cha- 
_ of the raters, and, by a ſubtle Device of Learning, far 
erer. ſurpaſſing the Capacity of the Illiterate, Dull, and 
Vulgar, ſhould, in his Writing, ſhew, that ” 
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could put A for B, and D for E, c. to the no ſmall Admiration 
and Benefit of his Reader. It being as ſenſleſs to put Black, - 
which is a word agreed on to ſtand for one ſenſible Idea, to put 
ir, I fay, for another, or the contrary Idea, i. e. to call Snom 
Black, as to put this mark A, which is a Character agreed on to 
ſtand for one Modification of Sound, made by a certain Motion 
of the Organs of Speech, for B which is agreed on ro ſtand for ano- 
ther Modification of Sound, made by another certain Motion of 
the Organs of Speech. as | : 
$. 12, Nor hath this Miſchief ſtopp'd in logical This Art las 
Niceties or curious empty Speculations; it bath in- perplexed 
vaded the great Concernmentsof humane Life and Religion and 
Society; obſcured and perplexed the material Juſtice. 
Truths of Law and Divinity; brought Confuſion, 
Diſorder and Uncertainty into the Affairs of Mankind; and if 
not deſtroy d. yet in great Meaſure render d uſeleſs, thoſe two 
great Rules, Religion and Juſtice, What have the greateſt part 
of the Comments and Diſputes, upon the Laws of GOD and 
Man ſerved for, but to make the meaning more doubtful, and 
| perplex the Senſe > What have been the Effect of thoſe multi- 
plied curious Diſtinctions, and acute Niceties. but Obſcurity and 
Uncertainty, leaving the Words more unintelligible, and the Rea- 
der more at a loſs.2 How elſe comes it to paſs, that Princes, ſpeak- 
ing or writing to their Servants, in their ordinary Commands, are 
eaſily underitood ; ſpeaking to their People, in their Laws, are 
not fo? And, as I remarked before, doth it not often happen, that 
a Man of an ordinary Capacity, very well underſtands a Text, 
or a Law, that he reads, till he conſults an Expoſitor, or goes to 
Council; who by that time he hath done explaining them, makes 
the Words fignify either nothing at all, or what he pleaſes. _ 
F. 13. Whether any By-Intereſts of theſe Pro- And ought. 
feſſions have occaſion d this, I will not here exa- not zo paſs for 
mine; bur I leave ir to be conſidered, whether Learning. 
It would not be well for Mankind, whole concern n 
ment it is to know Things as they are, and ro do what they ought, 
and not to ſpend their Lives in talking about them, or toſſing 
Words to and fro; whether it would not be well, 1 ſay; that 
the Uſe of Words were made plain and direct; and that Lan- 
guage, which was given us for the Improvement of Know ledg, 
and bond of Society, ſhould not be employ d to darken Truth, 
and unſettle Peoples Rights; to raiſe Mitts, and render unintelli- 
gible both Morality and Religion e Or that at leaſt, if this will hap» 


pen, it ſhould not be thought Learning or Know ledg to do ſo? 
| H 2 8.142 
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8. 14. Fourthly, Another great Abuſe of Words , 

Pourth'y, the taking them for Things. This though it in 
zaking them ſome degree concerns all Names in general, yet 
for Things. more particularly affects thoſe of Subſtances. To 
this Abuſe tboſe Men are moſt ſubject, who con- 
fine their Thoughts ro any one Syltem, and give themſelves up 
into a firm belief of the Perfection of any received Hypotheſis; 
whereby they come to be perſwaded, that the Terms of tha 
Sect, are ſo ſuited to the Nature of Things, that they perfectly 
correſpond with their real Exiſtence. Who is there, that has 
been bred up in the Peripatetick Philoſophy, who does not think 
the ten Names, under which are ranked the ten Predicaments, 
to be exactly conformable to the Nature of Things? who is 
there of that School, that is not perſwaded, thar ſubſtantial Forms, 


vegetative Souls, abborrence of a Vacuum, intentional Species, &c are i 


ſomething real? Theſe Words Men have learned from their 


very entrance upon Knowledg, and have found their Maſters 


and Syſtems lay great Streſs upon them; and therefore they 


cannot quit the Opinion, that they are conformable to Nature, 


and are the Repreſentations of ſomething that really exiſts 
The Platoniſts have their Soul of the World, and the Epicureans 
their endeavour towards Motion in their Atoms, when at reſt. There 
is ſcarce any Sect in Philoſophy has not a diſtinct ſer of Terms, 
that others underfiand nor. Bur yer this Gibberiſh, which in 
the Weakneſs of Humane Under!' anding, ſerves ſo well to palls 
ate Mens Ignorance, and cover their Errors, comes by familiar 
uſe amongit thoſe of the ſame Tribe, to ſeem the moſt impor- 
tant part of Language, and of all other the Terms the moſt fignt- 
ficant: And ſhould Aerial and Ætberial Vehicles come once, by the 
prevalency of that Doctrine, to be generally received any where, 
no doubt thoſe Terms would make Impreiſions on Mens Minds, 
ſo as to eſtabliſh them in the Perſuaſion of the Reality of ſuch 
Things, as much as Peri patetick Forms and intentional Species have 
heretofore done. | 
= $. 15. How much Names taken for Things are 
Inſtance, in apt ro miſlead the Underſtanding, the atrenuve 
Matter. reading of Philoſophical Writers would abundantly 

diſcover ; and that, perhaps, in Words little ſuſpect- 


ed of any fuch Miſuſe. I ſhall inſtance in one only, and that 2 
very familiar one. How many intricate Diſputes have there been 
about Matter, as if there were ſome ſuch thing really in Nature, 
diſtinct from Body; as tis evident, the Word Matter ſtands for 


an Idea diſtinct from the Idea of Body ? For if the Ideas "_ two 
| | Jam 
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Terms ſtood for were preciſely the ſame, they might indif. 
ferently in all Places be put one for another. Bur we ſee, that 
though ir be proper to ſay, There is one Matter of all Bodies, one 
cannot ſay, There is one Body of all Matters : We familiarly (ay, 
one Body is bigger than another; but it Sounds harſh (and I think 
is never uſed) to ſay, one Matter is bigger than another. Whence 
comes this then? 7:z. from hence, that though Matter and Body 
be nor really diſtinct, but wherever there is the one, there is 
the other; Vet Matter and Body ſtand for two different Con- 
ceptions, whereof the one is incomplete, and but a part of the 
other. For Body ſtands for a ſolid extended figured Subſtance, 
whereof Matter is but a partial and more confuſed Conception, it 
ſeeming to me to be uſed for the Subſtance and Solidiry of Body, 
without raking in its Extenſion. and Figure ; And therefore it is 
that ſpeaking of Matter, we ſpeak of it always as one, becauſe 


in truth, it expreſly contains nothing but the Idea of a ſolid Sub- 


ſtance, which 1s every where the ſame, every where uniform; 


This being our Idea of Matter, we no more conceive, or ſpeak of 


different Matters in the World, than we do of different Solidi- 
ties; though we both conceive, and ſpeak of different Bodies, 


| becauſe Extenſion and Figure are capable of Variation. Bur ſince 


Solidity cannot exiſt without Extenſion and Figure, the raking 
Matter to be the Name of ſomething really exiſting under that 
Preciſion, has no doubt produced thoſe obſcure and unintelligi- 
ble Diſcourſes and Diſputes, which have filled the Heads and 
Books of Philoſophers concerning Materia prima; which Imper- 
fection or Abuſe, how far it may concern a great many other 
general Terms, I leave to be conſider d. This, I think, I may 
at leaſt ſay, that we ſhould have a great many fewer Diſputes 
in the World, if Words were taken for what they are, the Signs 


of our Ideas only, and not for Things themſelves. For when 


we argue about Matter, or any the like Term, we truly argue 
only about the Idea we expreſs by that Sound, whether that pre- 
ciſe Idea agree to any thing really exiſting in Nature, or no. And 
if Men would tell, what Idea they make the ir Words ſtand for, 
there could not be half that Obſcurity or Wrangling, in the ſearch 
or ſupport of Truth, that there is. 

S. 16. But whatever Inconvenience follows from Jhi: makes 
this miſtaxe of Words, this I am ſure, that by pyrors laſting, 
conſtant and familiar uſe, they charm Men into | | 
Notions far remote from the Truth of Things. 'T would be 
2 hard Matter to perſuade any one tbat the Words which his 
Father or School maſter, the Parſon of the Pariſh, or ſuch a Re- 
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verend Doctor us d, ſignify d nothing that really exiſted in Nature: 
Which, perhaps, is none of the leaſt Cauſes, that Men are ſo hardly 
drawn to quit their Miſtakes, even in Opinions purely Philoſophi- 
cal, and where they have no other Intereſt bur Truth. For 
the Words, they have a long time been uſed to, remaining firm 
in their Minds, tis no wonder, that the wrong Notions annexed 
to them ſhould nor be removed. 5 
S. 17. Fifthly, Another Abuſe of Words, is the ſet- 
 Fifthly, ſet. ting them in the place of Things, which they do or can 
ting them - by no means ſignify. We may obſerve, that in the 
what they general Names of Subſtances, whereof the nomi- 
cannot ſignify, nal Effences are. only known to us, when we put 
them into Propoſitions, and affirm: or deny any 
thing about them, we do moit commonly tacitly ſuppoſe, or in- 
tend they ſhould ſtand for the real Eſſence of a certain fort of 
Subſtances, For when a Man ſays Gold 5 Malleable, he means 
and would inſinuate ſomething more than this, for what J call 
Gold is Malleable, (though truly it amounts to no more) but 
would have this underſtood, viz. that Gold, i. e. what has the real 
Eſſence of Gold 5 Malleable, which amounts to thus much, that 


| Malleableneſs depends on, and i inſeparable from the real Eſſence of 


Gold, Bur a Man not knowing wherein that reaKEfſence con- 
ſiſts, the Connection in his Mind of Malleablene(s is not truly 
with an Eſſence he knows not, but only with the Sound Gold 
he puts for it. Thus when we lay, that Animal rationale is, and 
Animal implume bipes latis unguibus, is not a good Definition of a 
Man; tis plain, we ſuppoſe the Name Man in this caſe ro ſtand 
for the real Eſſence of a Species, and would fignify, that a ra. 
tional Animal better deſcribed that real Eſſence than 4 two leg d 
Animal with broad Nails, and without Feathers. For elſe, why 
might not Plato as properly make the Word ar9pwr@- or Man, 
ſtand for his complex Idea, made up of the Ideas of a Body, di- 
ſtinguiſhed from others by a certain Shape, and other ourward 


Appearances, as Ariſtotle, make the complex Idea, ro which he 
gave the Name 413yp{or9- or Man, of Body, and the Faculty of 


Reaſoning joined together; unleis the Name 4y.$per@- or Man, 
were ſuppoſed to ſtand for ſomething elſe, tban what it fignihes ; 
and to be put in the place of ſome other thing than the Idea a 
Man profeſſes he would expreſs by it? | 

V. g. Putting S. 18. Tis true, the Names of Subſtances 
*em for che would be much more uſeful, and Propoſitions 
real Eſſences made in them much more certain, were the real 


of Subſtances, Eflences of Subſtances the Ideas in our m_ 
1 | 3 whic 


poſition of the complex one, being left out or 
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which thoſe Words ſignified. And tis for want of thoſe real 


Eſſences, that our Words convey fo little Knowledg or Cer- 
tainty in our Diſcourſes about them: And therefore the Mind, 
to remove that Imper fection as much as it can, makes them, by 
a ſecret Suppoſition, to ſtand for a Thing having that real Eſ- 
ſence, as if thereby it made ſome nearer approaches to it. For 
though the Word Man or Gold, ſignifying nothing truly but a 
complex Idea of Properties, united together in one ſort of Sub- 


ſtances: Vet there is ſcarce any Body in the uſe of theſe Words, 


but often ſuppoſes each of thole Names to ſtand for a thing ha- 
ving the real Eſſence, on which thoſe Properties depend. Which is 
ſo far from diminiſhing the Imperfection of our Words, that by 4 
plain Abuſe it adds to it, when we would make them ſtand for 
ſomething, which not being in our complex Idea, the Name we 
uſe can no ways be the ſign of. | | 

§. 19. This ſhews us the Reaſon why in Hence we 


mixed Modes any of the Ideas that make the Com- int every 
change of our 
Idea in Sub- 
ſtances not tg 
change the 
Species. 


changed, it is allowed to be another thing, 2. #. 
to be of another Species, as is plain in Chance - 
medly, Man. ſlaunhter, Murder, Parricide, &c. 
The Reaſon whereof is, becauſe the complex Idea : 
ſignified by that Name is the real as well as nominal Eſſence; 


and there is no ſecret Reference of that Name to any other Eſſence 


but that. But in Subſtances it is not ſo. For though in that called 
Gold one puts into his complex Idea what another leaves out, 
and Vice Verſa; yet Men do not uſually think that therefore the 
Species is 8 : Becauſe they ſecretly in their Minds refer that 
Name, and ſuppoſe it annexed to a real immu able Eſſence of a 


thing exiſting, on which thoſe Properties depend. He that adds 


to his complex Idea of Gold, that of Fixedneſs and Solubility in 
Ad. Regia, which he pur not in it before, is not thought to ha ve 
changed the Species; but only to have a more perfect Idea, by 
adding another fimple Idea, which is always in fact joined with 
thoſe other, of which his former complex Idea conſiſted. But 
this reference of the Name to a thing, whereof we have not the 
Idea, is fo far from helping ar all, that it only ſerves the more to 
involve us in Difficulties. For by this tacit reference to the real 
Eſſence of that Species of Bodies, the Word Gold (which by 
ſtanding for a more or leſs perfect Collection of fimple Ideas, 
ſerves to deſign that ſort of Body well enough in civil Diſcourſe) 
comes to have no Signification at all, being put for ſomewhat, 
whereof we have no Idea at R and ſo can ſignify nothing ar 
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all, when the Body it ſelf is away. For however it may be 
thought all one; yet, if well conſidered, it will be found a 
quite different thing, ro argue about Gold in Name, and abour 
a parcel of the Body ir ſelf. v. g, a piece of Leaf Gold laid before 
us; though in Diſcourſe we are fain to ſubſtitute the Name for 
the thing, ET | 
. §. 20. Thar which I think very much diſpoſes 
The Cauſe of Men to ſubſtitute their Names for the real Eſſences 
the Abuſe, a of Species, is the Suppoſition before mentioned : 
Suppoſition of that Nature works regularly in the Production of 


Nature's Things, and ſets the Boundaries to each of thoſe 
working al- Species, by giving exactly the ſame real internal 
ways regular- Conſtitution to each individual, which we rank 
hy. ulrqder one general Name, Whereas any one who 


| obſerves their different Qualities can hardly doubr, 
that many of the Individuals, called by the ſame Name, are, in 
their internal Conſtitution, as different one from another, as ſe- 
veral of thoſe which are ranked under different ſpeciſick Names. 
Tos Syuppofition , however that the ſame preciſe internal Conſtitution 
goes always with the ſame ſpecifick Name, makes Men forward to take 
thoſe Names for the Repreſentatives of thoſe real Eſſences, though 
indeed they fignify nothing but the complex Ideas they have in 
their Minds when they uſe them. So that, if I may ſo ſay, 
ſignifying one thing, and being ſuppoſed for, or put in the place 
of another, they cannot bur, in ſuch a kind of ak caule a great 
deal of Uncertainty in Mens Diſcourſes; eſpecially in thoſe who 
have throughly imbibed the Doctrine of ſubſtantial Forms, where- 
by they firmly imagine the ſeveral Species of Things to be deter- 
mined and diſtinguiſned. 5 | 
zz 1 S. 21. But however prepoſterous and abſurd it 
Thu Abuſe be, to make our Names ſtand for Idea we have 
contarns t not, or (which is all one) Eſſences that we know 
falſe Surpoſ- mot, it being in effect ro make our Words the ſigns 
— of nothing; yet tis evident to any one, who reflects 
ever ſo little on the uſe Men make of their 
Words, that there is nothing more familiar. When a Man asks 
whether this or that thing he ſees, let it be a Drill, or a monſtrous 
Fetus, be a Man, or no; 'tis evident, the Queſtion is nor, Whe- 
ther that particular thing agree to his complex Idea, expreſſed by 
the Name Man: But whether it has in it the real Eſſence of a 
Species of Things, which he ſuppoſes bis Name Man to ſtand for, 
In which way of uſing the Names of Subſtances, there are theſe 
falſe Suppoſitions contained, © —* „„ 
ol 155 Foſt, 
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Firſt, That there are certain preciſe Eſſences, according to 


which Nature makes all particular Things, and by which they 
are diſtinguiſhed into Species, Thar every thing has a real Con- 


ſtitution, whereby it is what it is, and on which its ſenſible Qua- 


lities depend, is paſt Doubt: Bur I think it has been proved, that 
this makes not the Diſtinction of Species, as we rank them; nor 
the Boundaries of their Names. 

Secondly, This tacitly alſo inſinuates, as if we had Ideas of 
theſe propoſed Eſſences. For ro what purpoſe elſe is it, to en- 
qu ire whether this or that thing Fave the real Eſſence of the 
Species Man, if we did not ſuppoſe that there were ſuch a ſpe- 
c fick Eſſence known 2 Which yet is utterly falſe: And there- 
fore ſuch Application of Names, as would make them ſtand for 
Ideas which we have not, muſt needs cauſe great Diſorder in Diſ- 
courſes and Reaſonings about them, and be a great Inconvenience 
in our Communication by Words. | | 

$ 22, Siæthhy, There remains yet another more 5 | 
general, though perhaps leſs obſerved Abuſe of Stxthly, A 
PVords ; and that is, that Men having by a long and 2 
ſamiliar uſe annexed to them certain Ideas, they are Ne ph 
apt to imagine ſo near and neceſſarya Connect ion between pron anda 
the Names and the Signification they ule em in, that gen Sgniffca- 
they forwardly ſuppoſe one cannot but underſtand ion. 
what their meaning is; and therefore one ought 


to acquieſce in the Words delivered, as if it were paſt doubt, 


that in the uſe of thoſe common received Sounds, the Speaker 
and Hearer had neceſſarily the ſame preciſe Ideas. Whence 
preſuming, that when they have in Diſcourſe uſed any Term, 
they have thereby, as it were, ſer before others the very thing 
they talk of. And fo likewiſe taking the Words of others, as 


naturally ſtanding ſor juſt what they themſelves bave been ac- 


cuſtomed to apply them to, they never trouble themſelves to 
explain their own, or underſtand clearly others meaning. From 


whence commonly proceeds Noiſe, and Wrangling, without 


Improvement or Information ; whilſt Men rake Words to be 
the conſiavt regular marks of agreed Notions, which in truth 
are no more but the voluntary and unſteddy Signs of their own 
Ideas. And yer Men think it ttrange, if in Diſcourſe, or (where 
ir is often abſolutely neceſſary) in Diſpute, one ſometimes asks 


the meaning of their Terms: Though the Arguings one may 


every Day obſerve in Converſation, make it evident, that there 
are few Names of complex Ideas, which any two Men uſe for 
he ſame juſt preciſe Gollection. 'Tis hard ro name a * 
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which will not be a clear Inſtance of this. Life is a Term none 
more familiar. Any one almoſt would rake it for an Affront, 
to be asked what he meant by it. And yet if it comes in Que- 
ſtion, whether a Plant, that lies ready formed in the Seed, have 
Life; whether the Embrio of an Egg before Incubation, or a 
Man in a Swound without Senſe or Motion, be alive, or no? Ir 
is eaſy to perceive, that a clear diſtinct ſertled Idea does not al- 
ways accompany the Uſe of fo known a Word, as that of Life 
is. Some grols and confuled Conceprions Men indeed ordinarily 
have, to which they apply the common Words of their Lan- 
guage, and ſuch a looſe uſe of their Words ſerves them well e- 
nough in their ordinary Diſcourſes or Affairs. But this is not 
ſufficient for Philoſophical Enquiries. Knowledg and Reaſon- 
ing require preciſe determinate Ideas. And though Men will not 
be fo importunately dull, as not to underſtand what others ſay, 
without demanding an Explication of their Terms; nor ſo 
troubleſomely critical, as to correct others in the uſe of the 
Words they receive from them: yet where Truth and Know- 
ledg are concerned in the Caſe, I know not what Fault it can 
be to deſire the Explication of Words, whoſe Senſe ſeems du- 
bious; or why a Man ſhould be aſhamed to own his Ignorance, 


in what Senſe another Man uſes his Words, fince he has no o- 


ther way of certainly knowing it, but by being informed. This 
Abuſe of taking Words upon Truſt, has no where ſpread ſo 

far, nor with ſo ill Effects, as amongſt Men of Letters. The 
Multiplication and Obſtinacy of Diſputes, which has ſo laid waſte 
the intellectual World, is owing to nothing more than to this 
ill uſe of Words. For though it be generally believed, that 


there is great Diverſity of Opinions in the Volumes and Variety 


of Controverſies, the World is diſtracted with; yet the moſt 1 
can find, that the contending learned Men of different Parties 


do, in their Arguings one with another, is, that they ſpeak diffe- 


rent Languages. For I apt to imagine, that when any of 
them quirting Terms, think upon Things, and know what they 
think, they think all the ſame : Though perhaps what they 
would have, be different. 
$. 23. To conclude this Conſideration of the 
The ends of Imperfection and Abuſe of Language; che ends 
Language: of Language in our Diſcourſe with others being chiefly 
Firſt, To con- theſe Three: Firſt, To make known one Mans 
vey our Ideas. Thoughts or Ideas to another. Secondly, To do 
it with as much eaſe and quickneſs as is poſſible; 
and Thirdly, Thereby to convey the Knowleds of Things: Lan- 


$4259 
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guage is either abuſed, or deficient, when it fails of any of theſe 
Three. | | 

Firſt, Words fail in the firſt of theſe Ends, and lay not open 
one Man's Ideas to another's view. Firſt, When Men have 
Names in their Movths without any determined Ideas in their 
Minds, waereof they are the Signs: or Secondly, When they 
apply the common received Names of any Language to Ideas, to 
which the common uſe of tha: Language does not apply them: 
or Thirdly, When they apply them very unſteddily , making them 
ſtand now for one, _ 5 and by for another Idea. 

$. 24. Secondly, Men fail of conveying their 5 
Thoughts, with all the quickneſs and eale that 40 2 195 ” 
may be, when they have complex Ideas, without quickneſs, 
having diſtinct Names for them. This is ſometimes 
the Fault of the Language it ſelf, which has not in it a Sound 
yet apply d to ſuch a Signitication; and ſometimes the Fault of 
the Man, who has not yet learr.ed the Name for that Idea he 


would ſhew another, - | 

§. 25. Thirdly, There is no Knowledg of Third 
Things, conveyed , Ver a Words, when their Therewith to 
Ideas agree not to the Reality of Things. Tho it convey the 
be a Defect, that has its Original in our Idea, Anowledg of 
which are not ſo conformable to the Nature of Things. | 
Things, as Artention, Study, and Application | 
might make them; yet it fails not to extend it (elf ro our Words 
too, hen we uſe them as Signs of real Beings, which yet never 
bad any Reality or Exiſtence. | 

§. 26. Firſt, He that hath Words of any Lan- How Mens 
guage, without diſtinct Ideas in his Mind, ro which Words fail 
he applies them, does, ſo far as he uſes them in ix all theſes 
Diſcourſe, only make a Noiſe without any Senſe 
or Signification ; and how learned ſoever he may ſeem by the 

uſe of hard Words, or learned Terms, is not much more ad- 
vanced thereby in Knowledg, than he would be in Learning, 
who had nothing in his Study but the bare Titles of Books, 
without poſſeſſing the Contents of them. For all ſuch Words, 
however put into Diſcourſe, according to the right Conſtru- 
ion of Grammatical Rules, or the Harmony of well turned 
DO do yet amount to nothing bur bare Sounds, and nothing 
elſe. a 
S. 27. Secondly, He that bas complex Ideas, without particular 
Names for them, would be in no better a Caſe than a Books» 


keller, who had in his Ware houſe Volumes that lay there un- 
| bound, 
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bound, and without Titles; which he could therefore make 
known to others, only by ſhewing the looſe Sheets, and com- 
municate them only by Tale. This Man is hindred in his Diſ- 
courſe,” for want of Words to communicite his complex Ideas, 
which he is therefore forced ro make known by an Enumeration 
of the ſimple ones that compoſe them; and fo is fain often to 
uſe twenty Words to expreſs what another Man fignifies in 
one. 

8. 28. Thirdly, He that puts not conſtantly the ſame Sign for 
the ſame Idea, but uſes the ſame Words ſometimes in one, and 
ſometimes in another Signification, ought to paſs in the Schools and 
Converſation for as fair a Man, as he does in the Market and 


Excbange, who ſells ſeveral Things under the ſame Name. 


S8. 29. Fourthly, He that applies the Words of any Language to 
Ideas, different from thoſe ro which the common Uſe of that 
Country applies them, however his own Underſtanding may be 
filled with Truth and Light, will not by ſuch Words be able to 
convey much of it to others, without defining his Terms. For 
however the Sounds are ſuch as are familiarly known, and eaſily 
enter the Ears of thoſe who are accuſtomed to em; yet ſtanding 
for other Ideas than thoſe they uſually are annexed to, and are 
wont to excite in the-mind of the Hearers, they cannot make 
known the Thoughts of him who thus uſes em. 

§. 30. Fifthly, He that bath imagined to himſelf Subſtances 
ſuch as never have been, and filled bis Head with Ideas which 
have nor any correſpondence with the real Nature of Things, 
to which yer he gives ſetiled and defined Names, may fill his 


' Diſcourſe, and perhaps another Man's Head, with the fantaſtical 


Imaginations of his own Brain, but will be very far from advance 
ing thereby one jot in real and true Knowledg, ; 
F. 31. He that hath Names without Ideas, wants meaning in 
his Words, and ſpeaks only empty Sounds. He that bath com- 
plex Ideas without Names for them, wants Liberty and Diſparch 
in his Expreſſions, and is aeceſſitated to uſe Periphraſes. He that 
uſes his Words looſly and unſteddily, will either be not minded, 
or not underſtood. He that applies his Names to Ideas, different 
from their common uſe, wants Propriety in his Language, and 
ſpeaks Gibberiſn. And he that hath Ideas of Subſtances, diſagree- 
ing with the real Exiſtence of Things, ſo far wants the Materials 


of true Knowledg in his Underſtanding, and hath inſtead thereof 


Chimera s. 
W in Sub- $ 32. In our Notions concerning Subſtances 
ſtauces. we are liable to all the former Inconyeniences : 


V. 8» 
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v. g. He that uſes the word Tarantula, withour having any Ima- 
gination or Idea of what it ſtand for, pronounces a good Word; 
bur ſo long means nothing at all by it. 2. He that in a neu- 
diſcovered Country ſhall tee ſeveral forts of Animals and Ve- 

etables, unknown to him before, may have as true Ideas of 


- 
them, as of a Horſe, or a Stag; bur can ſpeak of them only by 
a Deſcription, till he ſhall either rake the Names the Natives 


call them by, or give them Names himſelf. 3. He that uſes the 


Word Body ſometimes for pure Extenſion, and ſometimes, for 
Extenſion and Solidity together, will talk very fallaciouſſy. 4. 
He that gives the Name Horſe, to that Idea which common Uſage 
calls Mule, talks improperly, and will not be underſtood. 5. He 
that thinks the Name Centaur ſtands for ſome real Being, impoſes 
on himſelf, and mitakes Words for Things. 

§. 33. In Modes and Relations generally we ; 
are liable only to the Four firſt of theſe Inconye- 1 5 
niences, (vix.) 1. I may have in my Memory the Rl _ | 
Names of Modes, as Gratitude, or Charity, and yet hes Los 
not have any preciſe Ideas annexed in my Thoughts to thoſe 
Names. 2. I may have Ideas, and not know the Names that 
belong to them ; v. g- I may have the Idea of a Man's drinking, 
till his Colour and Humour be altered, till his Tongue trips, and 
his Eyes look red, and his Feet fail bim, and yet not know, 
that it is to be called Drunkenneſs. 3. I may have the Idea of 
Vertues or Vices, and Names alſo, but apply them amiſs: ». g. 
When I. apply the Name Frugality to that Idea which others call 
and ſignify by this Sound, Coveronſneſs. 4. I may ule any of thoſe 
Names with inconſtancy. 5. But in Modes and Relations, I 
cannot have Ideas dilagreeing to the Exiſtence of Things: for 
Modes being complex Ideas, made by the Mind at pleaſure ; 
and Relation being but my way of conſidering or comparing 
two Things together, and ſo allo an Idea of my own making, 
theſe Ideas can ſcarce be found to diſagree with any thin by 
ing; fince they are not in the Mind, as the Copies of Things 
regularly made by Nature, nor as Properties inſeparably flowing 
from the internal Conſtitution or Eſſence of any Subſtance ; 
but, as it were, Patterns lodged in my Memory, with Names 
annexed to them, to denominate Actions and Relations by, as 
they come to exiſt. But the miſtake is commonly in my giving 
a wrong Name to my Conceptions; and fo uſing Words in a 
diferent Senſe from other People, I am not undejitood, but am 
thought to have wrong Ideas of them, when I give wrong 


Names to them, Only if I put in my Ideas of mixed Modes 
| | | | "= 
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or Relations, any inconſiſtent Ideas together, I fill my Head alſo 
with Chimera's ; fince ſuch Ideas, if well examined, cannot fo 


much as exilt in the Mind, much leſs any real Being be ever de- 
nominated from them. : | 


§. 34. Since Wit and Fancy finds eaſier enter. 


Seventhly, tainment in the World, than dry Truth, and real 
Fgurative Knowledg, figurative Speeches, and alluſion in Lan- 
Speech alſo an guage, will hardly be admitted, as an Imperfeti- 
Abuſe of Lan- on or Abuſe of it. I confeſs in Diſcourſes, where 
8uage. we ſeek rather Pleaſure and Delight than Infor- 

mation and Improvemear, ſuch Ornaments as ate 
borrowed from them, can ſcarce paſs for Faults. Bur yer, if 
we would ſpeak of Things as they are, we muſt allow, that all 
the Arr of Rhetorick, beſides Order and Clearneſs, all the arti. 
ficial and figurative Application of Words Eloquence hath in- 


vented, are for nothing elſe bur to inſinuate wrong Ideas, move 


the Paſſions, and thereby miſlead the Judgment, and fo indeed 
are perfect cheat: And therefore however laudable or allow- 
able Oratory may render them in Harangues and popular Ad- 
dreſſes, they are certainly, in all Diſcourſes that pretend to in- 
form or inſtruct, wholly to be avoided ; and where Truth and 


Knowledg are concerned, cannot but be thought a great Fault, 


either of the Language or Perſon that makes uſe of them. 
What, and how various they are, will be ſuperfluous here to 
take Notice; the Books of Rhetorick which abound in the World, 
will inſtruct thoſe who want to be informed. Only I cannot 
but obſerve, how little the Preſervation and Improvement of 
Truth and Knowledg, is the Care and Concern of Mankind; 
fince the Arts of Fallacy are endowed and prefered. Tis evi- 
dent how much Men love to deceive, and be deceived, fince 
Rhetorick, that powerful Inſtrument of Error and Deceit, has 
irs eſtabliſhed Profeſſors, is publickly taught, and has always been 
had in great Repuration : And, I doubr nor, bur ir will be 
thought great boldneſs, if nor Brutality in me to have faid thus 
much againſt it. Eloquence, like the fair Sex, has too prevailing 
Beauties in it, to ſuffer it ſelf ever to be ſpoken againſt, And tis 
in vain tg find Fault with thoſe Arts of Deceiving, wherein Men 


* 


find pleaſure to be Deceived. 5 
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| CHAP. XI. 
Of the Remedies of the foregoing ImperfeFions 
and Abuſes. i 


fections of Languages, we have ſeen wox7h ſeeking, 
above at large; and Speech being | 
the great Bond thar holds Society rogether, and the common Con- 
duit, whereby the Improvements of Knowledg are conveyed from 
one Man, and one Generation to anorher, ir would well deſerve 
our moſt ſerions Thoughts, to confider what Remedies are to be 
found for theſe Inconveniences above-mentioned. | 

§. 2. I am nor fo vain to think, that any one 55 
can pretend to attempt the perfect Reforming the Are not 
Languages of the World, no not ſo much as of his ea. 
own Country, without rendring himſelf ridiculous. | 
To require that Men ſhould uſe their Words conſtantly in the 
ſame Seals and for none but determined and uniform Idea, 
would be to think, that all Men ſhould have the ſame Notions, 
and ſhould talk of nothing but what they have clear and di- 
ſtinct Ideas of. Which is not to be expected by any one, who 
hath not Vanity enough to imagine he can prevail with Men to 
be very knowing or very ſilent. And he muſt be very little 
Skilled in the World, who thinks that a voluble Tongue ſhall 
accompany only a good Underſtanding; or that Mens talking 
IO little, ſhall hold Proportion only ro their Know- 
edg. 3 „ „ rm 
§. 3. But though the Market and Exchange But yet no- 
mutt be left to their own ways of Talking, and ceſary to Hi- 
Goſſippings not be robbed of their antient Privi- zojophy. 
ledg ; though the Schools, and Men of Argument © 
would perhaps take it amiſs ro have any thing offered, to abate 
the length, or leſſen the number of their Diſputes; yet, methinks 
thoſe who pretend ſeriouſly to ſearch after or maintain Truth, ſhould 
think themſelves obliged ro ſtudy ho they might deliver 
themſelves without Obſcurity, Doubtfulneſs, or Equivocation, 
ro which Mens Words are naturally liable, if care be not 


ö. "= H E natural and improved Imper- They are 


taken, | | 
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. | F. 4. For he that ſhall well conſider the Eyror- 
. of and Obicurity, the Miitakes and Confuſion, that 


cauſe of great ate ſpread in thelY/orld by an ill uſe of VWords,ovill find 


e N ſome Reaſon to doubt, whether Language, as it 
has been employ d, has contributed more to the 

Improvement or Hindrance of Knowledg amongſt Mankind. 
How many are there, that when they would think on things, 
fix their Thoughts only on W ords, eſpecially when they would 
apply their Minds to Moral Matters? And who then can won- 
der, if the reſult of ſuch Contemplations and Reaſc nings, about 
little more than Sounds, whilit the Ideas they annexed to them, 
are very confuſed, or very unſteddy, or perhaps none at all; who 
can wonder, I ſay, that ſuch Thoughts and Reaſonings end in 
rothing but Obicurity and Miſtake, without any clear judgment 
or Knowledge ? | 
F §. 5. This Inconvenience, in an ill ue of Words, 
 Obſtinacy. Men ſuffer in their own prix ate Meditaticns ; but 
much more manifeſt are the Diſorders which fol. 

low from it, in Converſa:ion, Dilcourſe, and Arguings with 
others. For Language __ great Conduir, whereby Men 
convey their Diſcoveries, Reaſonings, and Knowledg, from 


one to another, he that makes an ill uſe of ir, though he does 


not corrupt the Fountains of Knowledg, which are in Things 
themſelves; yer he does, as muck as in him lies, break or ſtop 
the Pipes, whereby it is diſtributed to the publick uſe and ad- 
vantage of Mankind. He that uſes Words without any clear 
and ſteddy meaning, What does he but lead himſelf and others 
into Errors? And he that de ſignedly does it, ought to be looked 
on as an Enemy to Truth and Knowledg. And yet who can 
wonder, that all the Sciences and Parts of Knowledg, have 
been ſo over- charged with obſcure and equivocal Terms, and 
inſignificant and doubtful Expreſſions, capable to wake the molt 
attentive or quickſighted, very little or not at all the more 
i or Orthodox; fince Subtilty in thoſe who make Pro- 
eſſion to teach or defend Truth, hath paſſed ſo much for à Ver- 
tue. A Vertue, indeed, which conſiſting for the molt part, in 
nothing bur the fallacious and illuſory uſe of obſcure or deceitful 
Terms, is only fir to wake Men more conceited in their Ignorance, 

and obſtinate in their Errors. | 
C FS. 6. Let us look into the Books of Controverſy 
And wrang- of any kind, there we ſhall ſee, chat the effect of 
W.. obſcure, unſteddy or equivocal Terms, is nothing 
| bur noiſe and wrangling about Sounds, without 
corn? 
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convincing or bettering a Man's Underſtanding. For if the Idea 


be not agreed on, betwixt the Speaker and Hearer, for which 
the Words ſtand, the Argument is not about Things, but Names. 
As often as ſuch a Word, whoſe Signification is not aſcertained 


berwixt them, comes in uſe, their Underſtandings have no other 


Object wherein they agree, but barely the Sound, the Things 
that they think on at that time as expreſſed by that Word, being 
quite different. 

§. 7. Whether a Bat be a Bird, or no, is nota Inſtance, Bat 
Queſtion ; whether a Bat be another thing than and Bird. 
indeed it is, or have other Qualiries than indeed it ; 
has, for that would be extremely abſurd to doubt of: But the 
Queſtion is, 1. Either between thoſe that acknowledged them- 
ſelves ro have bur imperfect Idea of one or both of thoſe ſorts 
of Things, for which theſe Names are ſuppoſed to ſtand; and 


then it is a real Enquiry concerning the Nature of a Bird, or a 


Bat, to make their yet imperfect Ideas of it more complear, by 
examining, whether all the ſimple Idea, to which, combined to- 
gether, they both give the Name Bird, be all to be found in a 
Bat: But this is a Queſtion only of Enquirers, (not Diſpurers) 
who neither affirm, nor deny, but examine: Or, 2. It is a 
Queſtion berween Diſputants, whereof the one affirms, and the 
other denies, that a Bat is a Bird. And then the Queſtion is 
barely about the Signification of one, or both theſe Words; in 
thar they nor having both the ſame complex Ideas, ro which 
they give theſe two Names; one holds, and t other denies, that 
theſe two Names may be affirmed one of another. Were they 
agreed in the Signification of theſe two Names, it were impol- 
fible they ſhould diſpute about rhem. For they would preſently 
and clearly ſee, (were that adjuſted berween them,) whether 
all the ſimple Ideas, of the more general Name Bird, were found 
in the complex Idea of a Bat, or no; and fo there could be no 
doubt, whether a Bat were a Bird or no. And here I deſire ic 
may be conſidered, and carefully examined, whether the greateſt 
part of the Diſputes in the World are not meerly Verbal, and 
about the Signification of Words; and whether if the Terms they, 
are made in, were defined, and reduced in theft Signification 


las they muſt be where they ſignify any thing) to determined Col- 


lectious of the ſimple Idea they do or ſhould itand for, thoſe Diſ- 
utes would not end of themſelves, and immediately vaniſh. 
eave it then to be conlidered, what the learning of Diſpuiation 


zs, and how well they are employ d for the Advantage of them- 


ſelves, or others whoſe Buſineſs is only the vain Oſtentation 
Far ee Baiack is only e 
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of Sounds, i. e. thoſe who ſpend their Lives in Diſputes and Con- 
troverſies. When [ ſhall ſee any of tboſe Combatants ſtrip all 
his Terms of Ambiguity and Obſcurity (which every one may do 
in the Words he uſes himſelf) I thall think him a Champion for 
Knowledg, Truth, and Peace, and not the Slave of Vain - Glory, 
Ambition, or a Party. 5 
S. 8. To Remedy the Defects of Speech before- men- 
Firſt, Remedy tioned, to ſome degree, and to prevent the Incon- 
to uſe no Word veniences that follow from them, I imagine the 
without an Obſervation of theſe following Rules may be of 
Idea. uſe, till ſome Body better able ſhall judge it worth 
his while, to think more maturely on this Matter, 
and oblige the World with his Thoughts on it. 
Firſt, A Man ſhould take care to uſe no word without a Signi- 


Feation, no Name without an Idea for which he makes it ſtand, 


This Rule will not ſeem altogether needleſs, to any one who 


mall rake the Pains to recollect how often he has met with ſuch 


Words; as Infinft. Sympathy, and Antipathy, Gc. in the Dil- 
courſe of others, ſo made ule of, as he might eaſily conclude, 
that thoſe that uſed them had no Ideas in their Minds to which 
they applyd them ; bur ſpoke them only as Sounds, which 
uſually ſer ved inſtead of Reaſons, on the like Occaſions. Not 
but that theſe Words, and the like, bave very proper Signiti- 
ations in which they may be uſed ; bur there being no natural 
Connection between any Words, and any Ideas, thefe, and any 
other, may be learned by rote, and pronounced or writ by Men 
who have oo Idea in their Minds, ro which they have annexed 
them, and for which they make them ſtand; which is neceſlary 


they ſhould, if Men would (peak intelligibly even to themſelves 


zlone, 
| F. 9. Secondly, Tis not enough a Man .es his 
Second iy, to Words as Signs of ſome Ideas, thote Ideas he annexes 
have diftin® them to, if they be fimple, muſt be clear and diſtinct; 
Ideas anner d jf plex, muſt be determinate, i. e. the preciſe 
»- n Collection of ſimple Idea ſettled in the Mind, 
v4 with that Sound annexed to it, as the Sign of that 
RA | _ preciſe determined Collection, and no other. This 
is very neceſſary in Names of Modes, and eſpecially moral 
Words; which having no ſettled Objects in Nature, from whence 
their Ideas are taken, as from their Original, are apr to be very 
confuſed. Juſtice is a Word in every Man's Mouth, but mott 
commonly with a very undetermined looſe Signification: Which 
wall always be ſo, unleſs a Man bas in his Mind a diſtinct 15 
| = TM | o 
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henſion of the component Parts, that complex Idea conſiſts of; 
and if ir be decompounded, muſt be able to reſolve it ſtill on, 
till he at laſt comes to the ſimple Ideas that make it up: And 
unleſs this be done, a Man makes an ill uſe of the Word, ler it 
be Fuſtice, for example, or any other. I do not ſay, a Man 
need ſtand to recollect, and make this Analyſis at large every 
time the word Juſtice comes in his way : But this, ar leaſt, is 


neceſſary, that he have fo examined the Signification of that 


Name, and ſettled the Idea of all its Parts in his Mind, that he 
can do it when he pleaſes. If one who makes his complex Idea of 
Fuſtice, to be ſuch a treatment of the Perſon or Goods of another, 
as is according ro Law, hath not a clear and diſtinct Idea what 
Law is, which makes a part of his complex Idea of Juſtice, tis 
plain, his Idea of Juſtice ir ſelf will be confuſed and imperfect. 
This exactneſs will, perhaps, be judged very troubleſome ; and 

therefore moſt Men will think they may be excuſed from ſet- 
ling the complex Idea of mixed Modes ſo preciſely in their Minds, 
But yer I muſt ſay, till this be done, it muſt not be wondred, 
that they have a great deal of Obſcurity and Contaſion in their 
own Minds, and a great deal of wrangling in their Diſcourſes 


with others. ; : 
F. 10. In the Names of Subſtances, for a tight pony confor- 


uſe of them, ſomething more is required than mable in Sub- 


barely determined Ideas: In theſe the Names muſt alſo Lane 

be conformable to Things, as they exiſt: But of this, 

1 ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at large by and by. This 
Exactneſs is abſolutely neceſſary in Enquiries after Philoſophical - 
Knowledg, and in Controverfies abour Truth: And though 
it would be well too, if it extended it ſelf ro common Conver- 
ſation, and the ordinary Affairs of Life; yet I think that is ſcarce 
to be expected. Vulgar Notions fair Vulgar Diſcourſes ; and 
both, though confuſed enough, yer ſerve pretty well the Marker, 
and the Wake. Merchants and Lovers, Cooks and Taylors, have 
Words wherewithal to diſpaich their ordinary Affairs; and fo, I 


think, might Philoſophers and Diſputants too, if they had a Mind 
to underſtand, and to h clearly underſtood. | 


§. 11, Third, Tis not enough that Men have 
Idem, determined Ideas, for which they make theſe —=Thirdlh, 


Signs ſtand; but they nat alſo take care ro 2pplh Propriety. 


their Words, as near as may be, #0 ſuch Ideas as 99 
common nſe has ay-<xted them to. y Fol Work eſpecially of Lan- 
zuages alread, framed, being no Man's pris“ Foſſeſſion, but 


the comm- Meaſure of Commerce 2au Communication, tis 
os 1 not 
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not for any one, at Pleaſure, to change the Stamp they are 
current in; nor alter the Idea they are affixed to; or at leaſt 
when there is a Neceflity to do fo, he is bound to give Notice 
of it. Men's Intentions in ſpeaking are, or at leaſt ſhould be, 
to be underſtood ; which cannot be without frequent Explana- 
tions, Demands, and other the like incommodious Interrupt ions, 
where Men do nor follow common Uſe. Propriety of Speech, 
is that which gives our Thoughts entrance into other Men's 
Minds with the greateſt Eaſe and Advantage: and therefore 
deſerves ſome part of our Care and Study, eſpecially in the 
Names of moral Words. The proper Signification and Uſe of 
Terms is beſt to be learned from thoſe, who in their Wruings 
and Diſcourſes, appear ro have had ace Notions, and 


| apply'd to them their Terms with the exaGteſt choice and fitneſs. 
| This way of uſing a Man's Words,accordingto the Propriety of the 
| Language, tho' it have not always the good Fortune to be under- 
ftood ; yer moſt commonly leaves the blame of it on him, who 
is ſo unskilful in the Language he ſpeaks as not to underſtand it, 
when made ule of as it ought 10 be. 
FS. 12. Fourthly, But becauſe common uſe has 
Fourthly, to not ſo viſibly annexed any Signification to Words, 
| make known as to make Men know always ceriainly what they 
| their meaning. preciſely ſ and for: And becaule Men in the Im- 
| fl . provement of their Knowledg, come to have 1- 
deas different — the vulgar and ordinary received ones, for 
which they muſt either make new Words, (which Men ſeldem 
venture to do, for fear of being thought guilty of Affectation 
or Novelty,) or elſe muſt uſe old ones, in a new Signification. 
Therefore after the Obſervation of the foregoing Rules, it is 
1 ſometimes neceſſary for the aſcertaining the Signification of 
Words, to declare their Meaning; where either common Uſe has 
left it uncertain, and looſe (as it has in moſt Names of very 
complex Ideas) or where the Term, being very material in the 
| Diſcourſe, and that upon which k chiefly turns, is liable ro any 
{||  Doubtrfulneſsor Miſtakhe. 4 
1 FS. 13. As the Idea, Nang Words ſtand for, are 
ll And that of different ſorts; ſo the Way of making known 
three ways, the Ideas, they ftand for, when there is ſion, 
—* ©. 4s allo different. For tinugh defining be thought 
the proper way to make known the Proper dini fication of Nord,; 
yet ther- are jome Words that will not be Ogeq as there are 
others, whok. preciſe Meaning cannot be made aon, but by 
Definition; and, Perbaps, a third, which partake =mewhat of 
E hs . : both 
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both the other, as we ſhall ſee in the Names ofſimple Ideas, Modes 


and Subſtances. P 
§. 14. Firſt, a Man makes ule o 

Name of any x Idea, which he perceives is not * In me 
underſtood, or is in danger to be miſtaken, be is 7 ut — 4 
obliged by the Laws of Ingenuity, and the end of 252 or ſhew- 
Speech, to declare his meaning, and make known 3. : : 
what Idea he makes it ſtand for. This, as has been 

ſhewn, cannot be done by Definition; and therefore, when a ſy- 
nonymous Word fails to do it, there is but one of theſe ways left; 
Firſt, Sometimes the naming the Subject, wherein that ſimple Idea 
to be found, will make its Name be underſtood by thoſe, who are 
acquainred with that Subject, and know it by that Name. So 
to make a Country- man underſtand what Fuei/lemorte Colour 
ſignifies, it may ſuffice ro tell him, tis the Colour of withered 
Leaves falling in Autumn. Secondly, Bur, the only ſure way of 
making known the Signification of the Name of any ſimple Idea, 
is by preſenting to his. Senſes that Subject, which may produce it in 
his Mind, and make him actually have the Idea that Word 


ſtand for. | 


F. 15. Secondly, Mixed Modes, eſpecially thole Second h, in 
belonging to Morality, being moſt of them ſuch mixed Modes, 
Combinations of Ideas, as the Mind puts together by Definition. 
of its own choice; and whereof there are not al- 


ways ſtanding Patterns to be found exiſting ; the Significarion of 


their Names cannot be made known, as thoſe of ſimple Ile, 


by any ſhewing ; but in recompence thereof, may be perfectly and 
exactly defined.For they beingCombinations of ſeveralldeas,thar the 


Mind of Man has arbitrarily put together, without reference to 
any Archetypes, Men may, if they pleaſe, exactly know the 
Ideas that go to each Compoſition, and ſo both uſe theſe Words 


in a certain and undoubted Signification, and perfectly declare, 


when there is Occaſion, what they ſtand for. This, if well 
conſidered, would lay great blame on thoſe, who mae not 
their Diſcourſes about moral Things very clear and diſtinct. 
For ſince the precile Signification of the Names of mixed Modes, 
or which is all one, the real Eſſence of each Species, is to be 
known, they being not of Nature's, but Man's making, it is a 
great Negligence and Perverſeneſs, ro Diſcourſe of moral Things 
with Uncertainty and Obſcuricy, which is more pardonable in 
treating of natural Subſtances, where doubtful Terms are hardly 


| " a voided, for a quite contrary Reaton, as we ſhall ſee by 
and by, 5 N = 


M g 5.16, 
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F. 16. Upon this ground it is, that I am bold 
Morality ca- to think, that Morality is capable of Demonſtraticn, 
pable of De- as well as Mathemaricks: Since the preciſe real 
monſtrat ion. Eſſence of the Things moral Words ſtand for, may 
. be perfectly known ; and fo the Congruity, or In- 
congruity of the Things themſelves be certainly diſcovered, in 
which conſiſts perfect Knowledg, Nor let any one object, 
that the Names of Subſtances are often to be made uſe of in 
Morality, as well as thoſe of Modes, from which will ariſe 
Obſcuriry. For as to Subſtances, when concerned in moral Dif. 
courſes, their divers Natures are not fo much enquired into, as 
ſuppoſed ; v. g. when we ſay that Man is ſubjeft ro Law: We 
mean nothing by Man, but a cerporeal rational Creature: What 
the real Eſſence or other Qualities of that Creature are in this 
Caſe, is no way conſidered. And therefore, whether a Child 
| or Changeling be a Man in a phyſical Senſe, may amongſt the 
'\j|\ Noaturalitts be as diſputable as it will, it concerns not at all 
| | the moral Man, as I may call him, which is this immoveable 
| unchangable Idea, 4 corporeal rational Being. For were there 
a Monkey, or any other Creature to be found, that had the 
uſe of Reaſon, to ſuch a degree, as to be able to underſtand 
general Signs, and to deduce. Conſequences about general Ideas, 
he would no doubt be ſubject to Law, and in that Senſe be a 
Man, how much ſoever be differed in Shape from others of that 
Name. The Names of Svbfiances, if they be uſed in them, as 
they ſhould,” can no more diſturb Moral, than they do Mathema · 
rical Diſcourtes :: Where, if the Mathemarician ſpeaks of a Cube 
or Globe of Gold, or any other Body, he has his clear ſettled Idea 
Vuich varies not, though it may by miſtake be applied to a par- 
» ticular Body co Which it belongs not. 9 
. I. 17. This I have here mention'd by the bye, to 
ju — +pia i * ſhew of what Conſequence it is for Men, in their 
moral Dif- Names of mixed Modes, and conſequently, in all 
courſes clear, their moral Diſcourſes, ro define their Words when 
il there tsOccation:: Since thereby moral Knowledg 
8 may be brought to ſo great Clearneſs and Certain - 
ty. And ĩt muſt be great want of Ingenuity, (to ſay no worſe of 
it) to refuſe to do it: Since a Definition is the only way, whereby 


” 
— — 
— — 


— ——— — 


tbe preciſe Meaning of moral Wards can be known; and yet a way, 
whereby their Meaning may be known certainly, and without 
leaving any room for any conteſt about it. And therefore the 
Negligence or Perverſenels of Mankind cannot be excuſed, if 
their Diſcourſes in Moraliry be not much more clear, than thoſe 

| | in 
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in Natural Philoſophy: ſince they are about Ideas in the Mind, 
which are none of them falſe or diſproportionate; they having 
no external Beings for the Archetypes which they are referr d ro and 
muſt correſpond with: Ir is far eaſier for Men to frame in 
their Minds an Idea, which ſhall be the Standard to which they 
will give the Name Fuſtice, with which Pattern ſo made all 
Actions that agree ſhall paſs under that Denomination, than, 
having ſeen Ariſtidzs, to frame an Idea that ſhall in all Things 
be exactly like him, who is as he is, let Men make what Idea 
they pleaſe of nim. For the one, they need but know the Com- 
bination of Ideas that are pur together in their own Minds; 
for the other, they muſt enquire into the whole Nature, and ab- 
ſtruſe hidden Conſtitution, and various Qualities of a thing exiſting 


without them. 


§. 18. Another Reaſon that makes the defining Aud i the 
of mix'd Modes ſo neceſſary, eſpecially of moral Words, only way, 
is what I mentioned a little before, vix. That it | 
is the only way whereby the Signification of the moſt of them can be 
known with Gertainty. For the Ideas they ſtand for, being for 
the moſt part ſuch, whoſe component Parts no where exiſt to- 
gether, bur ſcartered and mingled with others, it is the Mind 
alone that collects them, and gives them the Union of one Idea: 
and it is only by Words, enumerating the ſeveral ſimple Ideas 
which the Mind has united, that we can make known fo others 
what their Names ſtand for; the Aſſiſtance of the Senſes in this 
Caſe not helping us, by the Propoſal of ſenſible Objects, to ſhew 
the Ideas, which our Names of this kind ſtand for, as it does of- 
ten in the Names of ſenſible ſimple Ideas, and allo to lome Degree 
in thoſe of r „ 2 3 
FS. 19. Thirdly, For the explaining the Significati?: . ,, . 
tion of the Names of Wr Ka 70 ſtand for the Fa ay, WL 
Idea we have of their diſtinct Species, both the fore: 5 N N 
mentioned ways, viz. of ſhewing and defining, are ro- 2 7 7 efning 
quiſte, in many Cales, to de made uſe ot. For there as 
eing ordinarily in each fort ſome leading Qualities, to which we 
ſuppoſe the other Ideas, which make up our complex Idea of that 
Species, annexed, we forwardly give the ſpecitick Name to that 
thing, wherein that characteriſtical Mark is found, which we take 
to be the molt dittinguiſhing Idea of that Species. Theſe leading 
or characteriſtical (as I may ſo call them) Ideas, in the forts of A- 
nimals and Vegetables, is (as has been before remarked, Ch. VI. 
§. 29. and Ch. IX. S. 15.) mo'ily Figure, and in inauimate Bodies 
Colour, and in ſome both together. Now, 1 
- a | §. 20 
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- §. 20, Theſe leading ſenſible _— are thoſe 
* of the which make the chief Ingredients of our ſpecifick Ideas 
liese, 8 and conſequently the moſt obſervable and unvaria. 
a 5 — we ble part in the Definitions of our ſpecifick Names, 
beſt cot by as attributed to Sorts of Subſtances coming under 
ſhewing. © our Knowledg. For though the Sound Man, in 
5 its own Nature, be as apt to ſignify a complex J. 
dea made up of Animality and Rationality, united in the ſame 
Subject, as to ſignify any other Combination; yet uſed as a 
Mark to ſtand for a fort of Creatures we count of our own kind, 
perhaps the outward Shape is as neceſſary ro be taken into our 
complex Idea, ſignified by the Word Man, as any other we find 
in it; and therefore why Plato's Animal _—_— Bi pes lati un- 
| guibins, ſhould not be as good a Definition of the Name Man, 
flanding for that ſort of Creatures, will not be eaſy to ſhew : 
| for tis the Shape, as the leading Quality, that ſeems more io 
1 determine that Species, than a Faculty of Reaſoning, which 
appears not at firſt, and in ſome never. And if this be not 
| 
| 


i allowed to be ſo, I do not know how they can be excuſed from 
| Iif Murder, who kill monſtrous Births, (as we call them, ) be- 
1 cauſe of an unordinary Shape, without knowing whether they 
1 have a rational Soul, or no; which can be no more diſcerned 
| bf in a well formed, than ill ſhaped Infant, as ſoon as born. And 
1 who is it has informed us, that a rational Soul can inbabir no 
| if Tenement, unleſs it has juſt ſuch a ſort of Frontiſpiece, or can 
fl join it ſelf to, and inform no ſort of Body but one that is juſt of 
1 ſuch an outward . 9 10 1 | FS 25 Aint 
[il §. 21. Now theſe leadin ualities are be e 
| | _ known by ſhewing, and — hardly be made known 
1 leading Qua- 2 8 | 
If lities of Sub. Wherwile. For the Shape of an Horſe, or Caſſuary, 
[i flances, are will be but rudely and imperfectly imprinted on 
1 I beſt got by the Mind by Words, the ſight of the Animals 
| ſbewing. doth ira thouſand times better: And the Idea of 
| | the particular Colour of Gold is not to be got by any 
| | Deſcription of ic, but only by the frequent Exerciſe of the Eyes 
about it, as is evident in thoſe who are uſed to this Metal, who 
| will frequently diſtinguiſh true - from counterfeir, pure from 
| || adulterate, by the Sight, where others (who have as good Eyes, 
Li bur yet, by uſe, have not got the preciſe nice Idea of that pe- 
culiar Yellow) ſhall nor perceive any difference. The like 
0 may be ſaid of thoſe other ſimple Ideas peculiar in their kind to 
any Subſtance; for which preciſe Ideas there are no peculiar 
Names. The particular Ringing Sound there is in Gala, _— 
| q LS hs from 
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from the Sound of other Bodies, bas no particular Name annex d to 


it, no more than the particular Yellow that belongs to that Metal. 
$. 22. But becauſe many of the ſimple Ideas | 
that make up our ſpecifick Idea of Subſtances, are The Ideas of 
Powers which lye not obvious to our Senſes in the ei Powers 
Things as they ordinarily appear; therefore, in #e/t Y Defini= 


the Signification of our Names of Subſtances ſome tion. 


part of the Signafication will be better made known by 

enumerating thoſe ſimple Tieas, than in ſhewing the Subſtance zt ſelf. 
For he that, to the yellow ſhining Colour of Gold got by ſight, 
ſhall, from my enumeraring them. have the Ideas of great Du- 
ctility, Fuſibility, Fixedneſs. and Solubility in Ag. Regia, will 
have a perfecter Idea of Gold, than he can have by ſeeing a piece 
of Gold, and thereby imprinting in his Mind only its obvious 
Qualities. But if the formal Conſtitution of this ſhining heavy, 
ductil thing (from whence all theſe its Properties flow) lay open 
to our Senſes, as the formal Conſtitution, or Eſſence of a Triangle 


does, the Signification of the Word Gold might as eaſily be aſcer- 


tained as that of Triangle. 


§. 23. Hence we may take Notice, how much 


the Foundation of all our Knowledg of corporeal A Refietion 


47 ] 4 
Things lies inour Senſes. For how Spirits, ſeparate - ex 'e Know 


from Bodies, (whoſe Knowledg and Ideas of thele — 22 | 
Things, are certainly much more perfect than ours) | | 
know them, we have no Notion, no Idea at all. The whole 
extent of our Knowledg, or Imagination, reaches nor beyond 
our own Ideas, limited to our ways of Perception. Though yet 
it be not to be doubted, that Spirits of a higher rank than thoſe 
immerſed in Fleſh may have as clear Ideas of the radical Con- 
ſtirution of Subſtances, as we have of a Triangle, and fo per- 
ceive how all their Properties and Operations flow from thence: 
but the manner how they come by that Knowledg exceeds our 
han a 1 1 | , | 
$. 24. But though Definitions will ſerve to ex- EE 
plain hs Names of Subſtances, as they ſtand for gabe * 
our Ideas; yet they leave them not without great n- ſt be con- 
Imperfection, as they ftand for Things. For our formable to 

Names of Subſtances being nor put barely for our Things. 
Ideas, but being made uſe of ultimately to repre- | 
ſent Things, and are ſo pur in their Place, their Signification 
muſt agree with the Truth of Things, as well as with Mens 
Ideas. And therefore in Subſtances, we are nor always to.reſt 
in the ordinary complex Idea, commonly received as the Signifi- 
Cation 
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cation of that Word, but muſt go a little farther, and enquire 
into the Nature and Propergies of the Things themſelves, and 
thereby perſect, as much as we can, our Ideas of their diltinct 
Species; or elſe learn them from ſuch as are uſed to that fort of 
Things, and are experienced in them. For fince *tis intended 
their Names {hould ſtand for ſuch Collections of fimple Ideas, as 
dorealiy exiſt in Things themſelves, as well as for the complex 
Idea in other Mens Minds, which in their ordinary Accepration 
they ſtand for: therefore co define their Names right, natural Hi. 


fory is to be enquired into; and their Properties are, with Care 


and Examination, to be found our. For it is not enough, for 
the avoiding Inconveniences in Diſcourſes and Arguings about 
natural Bodies and. ſubſtantial Things, to have learned from the 
Propriety of the Language, the common bur confuſed, or very 
imperfect Idea, to Which each Word is applied, and to keep 
them to that Idea in our uſe of them: but we muſt, by acquaint- 
ing our ſelves with the Hiſtory of that ſort of things rectify and 
ſettte our complex Idea, belonging to each ſpecifick Name; and 


in Diſcourſe with others, (if we find them miſtake us) we ought 


10 tell what the complex Idea is that we make ſuch a Name 
ſtand for. This is the more neceſſary to be done by all thoſe 
who ſearch after Knowledg, and Philoſophical Verity, in that 
Children being taught Words whilſt, they have bur imperfect 


Notions of Things, apply them at Random, and without much 


thinking, and ſeldom frame determined Idea to be ſignified by 
them. Which Cuſtom, (it being eaſy, and ſerving well enough 
for the ordinary Affairs of Life and Converſation) they are apt 
to continue, when they ate Men : And ſo begin at the wrong 
end, learning Words firit, and perfectly, bur make the No- 
tions to Which they apply thoſe Words afterwards, very overt- 
ly.. By this means it comes 10 pals, that Men ſpeaking the pro- 
per Language of their Country, r e. according ro j 
Rules of that Language, do yet ſpeak very improperly of Things 


- themſelves; and by their arguing one with another, make but 


ſmall Progreſs in the Diſcoveries of uſeful Truths, and the Know- 
ledg of Things, as they are to be found in themſelves, and not in 
our [maginations ; and it matters not much, for che Improvement 


* 


of our Knowledg, how they are called. 


Not eaſy to be FL. 25. It were therefore to be wiſh'd, That Men, 
made ſo. verſed in Phyſical Enquiries, and acquainted with 
| the ſeveral ſorts of natural Bodies, would ſer down 


| thoſe imple. Ideas, wherein they obſerve the-Individuals of each 


fort conſtantly ro agree. This would remedy a great deal of 8 
0 | Sog 
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Confuſion which comes from ſeveral Perſons, applying the ſame 
Name to à Collection of a ſmaller or greater number of ſen- 
fible Qualities, proporttonably as they have been more or leſs 
acquainted with, or accurate in examining the Qualities of any 
ſort of Things, which come under one Denomination. Bur a 
Dictionary of this ſort, containing, as it were, a Natural Hi- 
ſtory, requires too many Hands, as well as too much Time, Coſt, 
Pains and Sagacity, ever to be 1 for; and till that be done, 
we muſt content our ſelves with fuck Definitions of the Names 
of Subſtances, as explain the ſenſe Men uſe them in. And 
*rwould be well, where there is Occaſion, if they would afford 
us ſo much. This yet is not uſually done; but Men talk to one 
another, and diſpute in Words, whoſe meaning is not agreed 
between them, out of a miſtake, that the Signification of com- 
mon Words are certainly eſtabliſhed, and the preciſe Idea, they 
ſtand for, perfectly known; and that it is a ſhame to be igno- 
rant of them. Both which Suppoſitions are falſe : no Names 
of complex Ideas having ſo ſettled determined Significarians, that 


they are conſtantly uſed for the ſame preciſe Ideas. Nor is it a 


ſname for a Man not to have a certain Knowledg of any thing, 
but by the neceſſary ways of a:taining it; and ſo ir is no diſcre- 
dit not ro know what preciſe Idea any Sound ſtands far in ano- 
ther Man's Mind, without he declare it ro me by ſome other 


way than barely uſing that Sound, there being no other way, 


without ſuch a Declaration, certainly ro know ir. Indeed, the 


neceſſity of Communication by Language, brings Men to an 


Agreement in the Signification of common Words, within ſome 


tolerable Latitude, that may ferve for ordinary Converſation ; 
and ſo a Man cannot be ſuppoſed wholly ignorant of the Ideas, 
which are annexed ro Werds by common Uſe, in a Language 
familiar to him. But common Uſe being but a very uncertain Rule 

which reduces it ſelf at laſt to the Ideas of particular Men, proves of- 
ren but a very variable Standard. But tho fuch a Dictionary, as T' 
have above · mention d, will require too much Time, Colt and Pains, 
to be hop'd for in this Age; yet, methinks, it is not unreaſonable to 
propoſe, that Words ſtanding for Things, which are known and 
diſtinguiſi d by their outward ſhapes, ſhould be expreſſed by little 


Draughts and Prints made of em. A Vocabulary made after this 


gas, would, perhaps with more caſe, and in leſs time, teach the 
true dignification of many Terms, eſpecially in Languages of remote 
Countries or Ages, and ſettle truer Ideas in Mens Minds of ſeveral 
Things, whereof we read che Names in ancient Authors, than 
all che large and laborious Comments of learned Criticks. Natura- 


and more determine the Signification of ſuch Wor 
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lis, that treat of Plants and Animals, have found the Benefit of 
this way: And he that has had occaſion ro conſult them, will have 
reaſon to confeſs, that he has a clear Idea of Apium, or Ibex, from a 
litile Print of that Herb, or Beaſt, than he could have from a long 
Definition of the Names of either of them. And ſo no doubt, he 
would have of Strigil and Siſtrum, if inſtead of a Curry comb and 
Cymbal, which are the Engliſh Names Dictionaries render them by, 
he could ſee ſtamp'd in the Margin, ſmall Pictures of theſe Inſtru- 
ments, as they were in uſe amongſt the Antients. Toga, Tunica, Pal. 
um, are Words eaſily tranſlated by Gown, Coat, and Cloak; but we 
have thereby no more true Ideas of the Faſhion of thoſe Habits a- 
mongſt the Romans, then we have of the Faces of the Taylors who 
made em. Such things as theſe which the Eye diſtinguiſhes by their 
Shapes, would be beit ler into rhe Mind 1 ue made of 'em, 
, than any other 
4 a for em, or wale uſe of to define 'em. But this only by 
the bye. 25 | 
| . By 8 25. Fifehh. If Men will not be at the Pains to 


| Conflancy in declare the meaning of their Words, and Definiti- 


their Signifi= ons of their Terms are not to be had; yer this is 
cation. the leaſt that can be expected that in all Diſcourſes, 
| wherein one Man pretends to inſtruct or convince 
another, he ſhould ſe the ſame Word conſtantly in the ſame Senſe : If 
this were done, (which no Body can refuſe without great Diſinge- 
nuity) many of the Books extant might be nx ; many of the 
Controverſies in Diſpute would be at an end, ſeveral of thoſe great 
Volumes, ſwollen with ambiguous Words, now uſed in one Senſe, 
and by and by in another, would ſhrink into a very narrow com- 
paſs; and many of the Philoſophers (to mention no other,) as well 
as Poets Works, might be contained in a Nur-ſhell. 
When the Fa- $. 27. But after all, the Proviſion of Words is ſo 
riation.3s to ſcanty in reſpect of that infinite variety of Thoughts 
be explained, that Men, wanting Terms to ſuit their preciſe No- 
| tions. will, notwithſtanding the it urmoſt caution, be 
forced often to uſe the ſame Word, in ſomewhar different Senſes. 


| And though in the Continuation of a Diſcourſe, or the purſuit of 


an Argument, there be hardly room to digreſs into a particular De- 


- finition, as often as a Man varies the Signification of any Term; 


yer the import of the Diſcourſe will, for rhe moſt part, if thexe be 
no debgned Fallacy, ſufficiently lead candid and intelligent Rea- 
ders into the true meaning of it: but where that is not ſufficient to 
guide rhe Reader, there ir concerns the Writer to explain his mean- 
ing, and ſhew in what Senſe he there uſes that Term. 
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deing concerned for any Article of the Chriſtian Faith: but if that 
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F 
Of Krowledg in General. 


g. 1. IN CE the Mind, in all its Thoughts Our Know. 
and Reaſonings, hath no other imme- ledg conver- 
diate Object bur its own Ideas, which ſant abouc 
it alone does or can contemplate, it is o Ideas. 
evident, that our Knowledg is only converſant about em. 

§. 2. Knowleds then ſeems to me to be nothing | 
but the Perception of the Connection and Agreement, A ledg 
or Diſagreement and Repugnancy of any of our Ideas. In > of 8 
this alone it conſiſts. Where this Perception is, Acreement os 
there is Knowledg, and where it is not, there, Hiſag reement 
though we may fancy, gueſs, or believe, yet we of two Ideas 
always come ſhort of Knowledg, For when we = 


know that Vhite is not Black, what do we elſe bur perceive, that 


theſe two Ideas do not agree? When we poſſeſs our ſelves with the 
utmoſt Security of the Demonſtration, that the three Angles of a Tri- 
angle are equal to two right ones, What do we more but perceive, that 
Equality to two right ones, does neceſſarily agree to, and is inſepa- 
rable from the three Angles of a Triangle ? * C 3. 


* The placing of Certainty, as Mr. Locke does in the Perception 


of the Agreement or Diſagreement of our Ideas, the Bp. of Porcefter 


ſuſpects may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith, 
which he = endeavoured to defend; to which Mr, Locke an- 
wers, Since your Lordſhip hath not, as I remem- | 
ber, ſhewn, or gone about to ſhew,how this Propo- In his 24 
ſition, viz, that Certainty conſiſts in the Perception Leiter to the 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas, is Biſbop of 
1 or inconſiſtent with thar Article ef Faith, Worceſter, 
which your Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend tis p. 83. Ce. 
plain, 'tis but your Lordſhip's Fear, that it may ze | 

0 1 Conſequence to it, which, as I humbly conceive, is no 

roof that it is any way inconſiſtent with thar Article. 
No Body, I think, can blame your Lordſhip, or any one elſe, for 


con- 


has been apprehended to be, by many learned and pious 


not at all queſtioned ; and particularly, very lately, by a Divine of 


ſuch dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith, which your Lord- 
Hip endeavours to defend, tho? it occur in more Places than one, is 
only this, viz. That it 7s made uſe of by ill Men to do Miſchief, i. e. to 


yet they are not thought of dangerous Conſequence forall that. No 
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75 $. 3. But to underitand a little more diſtinclly, 
. This Agree- wherein this Agreement or Diſagreement conſiſts. 
ment fourfold, I think we may reduce it all to theſe four Sorts : 
1. Identity, or Diverſity. 
2. Relation, 
3. Co exiſtence, or neceſſary Connection. 
4. Real Exiſtence. 
Firſt, Of F. 4. Firſt, As to the firſt ſort of Agreement or 
„ % Dilagreement, viz. Identity, or Diverſity. Tis the 
Identity, or fr | . . 
Din ey. ſt Act of the Mind, when it has any Sentiments 
; or Igeas at all, ro perceive its Ideas, and lo far as 
it perceives them, ro know each what it is, and thereby alſo 
ro perceive their difference, and that one is not another. This 
is fo abſolutely neceſſary, that without it there could be no Know. 
ledg, 


— 


concern (as it may, and as we know it has done) make any one ap- 
prehend Danger, where no Danger is; are we, therefore, to give up 
and condemn any Propoi;tion, becauſe any one, though of the firit 
Rank and Magnitude, fears it may be of dangerous Conſequence to any 
Truth of Religion, without ſhewing that it is ſo? It ſuch Fears be 
the Meaſures whereby to judge of Truth and Falſhood, the affirm- 
ing that there are Antipodes would be {till a Hereſy ; and the Do- 
ctrine of the Motien of the Earth, muſt be rejected, as overthrow- 
ing the Truth of the Scripture, for of zhat dangerous Cen it 

ivines, 
out of their great Concern for Religion And yet, notwithſtanding 
thoſe great Apprehenſions of what dangerow Conſequence it might be, 
it is now univerſally received by Learned Men, as an undoubted 
Truth; and writ for by ſome, whoſe Belief of. the Scriptures is 


the Church of England, with great Strength of Reaſon, in his 
wonderfully ingenious New Theory of the Earth. 5 
The Reaton your Lord ſhip gives of your Fears, that it may be of 


poſe that Article of Faith, which your Lordſhip has endeavour d 
to defend. But, my Lord, if it be a Reaſon to lay by any thing, as 
bad, becauſe it is, or may be uſed to an ill Purpoſe, I know not 
what will be innocent enough to be kept. Arms, which were made 
for our Defence, are fometimes made uſe of to do Miſchief; and 


y lays by his Sword and Piſtols, or thinks em of fuch dange- 
rous Conſequente as to be neglected, or thrown away, becauſe Rob- 
ders, and the worſt of Men, ſometimes make uſe of them, to take 
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| ledg, no Reaſoning, no Imagination, no diſtinct Thoughts at 


all. By this the Mind clearly and infallibly perceives each Ideas 
to agree with it ſelf, and to be what it is; and all diſtinct Ideas 
to dilagree, i. e the one not to be the other: And this it does with- 
out Pains, Labour, or Deduction; bat at firſt view, by us natural 
Power of Perception and Diſtinction. And though Men of 
Art have reduced this into thoſe general Rules, That 8, i; and 
It is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; for ready Ap- 
lication in all Cafes, wherein there may be occaſion to ref ect 

on it; yet ir is certain, that the firſt Exerciſe of this Faculty 
is about particular Ideas. A Man infallibly knows, as ſoon as 
ever he has them in his Mind, that the Ideas he calls Mitte and 
Round, are the very Ideas they are, and that they are not other 
Ideas which he calls Red or Square. Nor can any Maxim or 
Propoſition in the World make him know it clearer or ſurer 
than he did before, and without any ſuch general Rule, This 
5 then 


away honeſt Mens Lives or Goods. And the Reaſon is, becauſe 


they were deſigned, and will ſerve to preferve 'em. And who 


knows but this may be the preſent Caſe ? If your Lordſhip thinks, 
that placing of Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement os 
Diſagreement of Ideas, be to be rejected as falſe becauſe you ap- 
prehend it may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith; on 


the other fide, perhaps others, with me, may think it a Defence a- 
| gainſt Error, and lo (as being of good uſe) to be received and ad- 
| hered to, | 


I would not my Lord, be hereby thought to ſer up my own, or 
any ones Judgment againſt your Lordſhip's. But I have faid this on- 
ly to ſhew, while the Argument lies for or againit the Truth of a- 


ny Propoſition, barely in an Imagination, that it may be of Conſe- 
# quence to the ſupporting or overthrowing of any remote Truth; _ 


it will be impoſſible, that way, to determine of the Truth or Fal- 


ſnood of that Propoſi tion. For Imagination will be ſet up againſt 
Imagination, and the ſtronger probably will be againſt your Lord- 


ſhip; the ſtrongeſt Imaginarions being uſually in the weakeſt Heads. 


The only way, in this Caſe, to put it paſt doubt, is to ſhew the 


Inconſiſtency of the two Propolitions ; and then it will be ſeen, 
that one overthrows the other; the true, the falſe one. 

Your Lordſhip fays indeed, This is a new Method of Certainty, I 
will not fay fo my ſelf, for fear of deſerving a ſecond Reproof from 
your Lordſhip, for being too forward to aſſume to my ſelf the 
Honour of being an Original. But this, I think, gives me occaſion, 
and will excule me from being thought Impertinent, if I ask your 
Lordſhip, whether there be any other, or older Method of Certain- 


% And what it is? For if there be no other, nor older than this, 
| Cle 
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then is the firſt Agreement or Diſagreement, which the Mind 
perceives in its Ideas; which it always perceives at firſt fight : And 
if there ever happen any doubt about it, *rwill always be found 10 
be about the Names, and not the Ideas themſelves, whoſe Identity 
and Diverſity will always be perceived, as ſoon and as Clearly as 
the Ideas themſelves are, nor can it poſſibly be orherwile. 
FS. 5. Secondly, The next ſort of Agreement, or 

Secondly, Dilagreement, the Mind perceives in any ot its 
Relative. Ideas, may, Ithink, be called Relative, and is no- 
thing but the Perception of the Relation between any 

two Ideas, of what kind ſoever, whether Subitances, Modes, or 
any other. For ſince all diſtinct Ideas mult eternally be known 
not to be the ſame, and ſo be univerſally and conſtantly denied 
one of another, there could be no room for any poſitive Know- 
ledg at all, if we could not perceive any Relation between our 
© | | Ideas, 


either this was always the Merhod of Certainty, and ſo mine is no 
nem one; or elſe the World is obliged to me for this new one, after 
having been ſo long in the want of fo neceſſary a thing, as a Me- 
thad of certainty, It there be an older, I am ſure yourLordſhip cannot 
but know it; your condemning mine as new, as well as your thro! 
Inſight into Antiquity, cannot but ſatisfy every Body that you do, 
And therefore to ſer the World right, is a thing of that great 
Concernment, and to overthrow mine, and thereby prevent the 
dangerous Conſequence, there is in my having unſeaſonably ſtarted it, 
will not, I humbly conceive, misbecome your Lordſhip's Care of 
tbat Ariicle you have endeavoured to defend, nor the good Will you 
bear to Truth in general. For Iwill be anſwerable for my ſelf, that 
I fhall ; and I think I may be for all others, that they all will 
give off the placing of Certainty in ths Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of Ideas, if your Lordſhip will be pleaſed to 
ſhew, that it lies in any thing elſe. 

But truly, not to aſcribe to my ſelf an Invention of what has bee 
as old as Knowledg is in the World, I muſt own I am not guilty 
of what your Lordſhip is pleaſed to call ſtarting new Methods of Cer- 

tainty. Knowledg ever fince there has been any in the World, has 
conſiſted in one particular Action of the Mind; and ſo,I conceive, 
will continue to do to the end of it : And to ſtart new Methods of i 
Auowledg, or Certainty, (for they are to me the ſame thing) i. e. to 
find out and propoſe new Methods of attaining new Knowledg, 
either with more Eafe and Quickneſs, or in things yet unknown, 
is what I think no Body could blame ©: But this is not that which 
your. Lordſhip here means, by new Methods of Certainty. Your Loid- 
ſhip, I think means by it, the placing of Certainty in ſomething, 
wherein either it does not conſiſt, or elle wherein it was not * 
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Ideas, and find out the Agreement or Diſagreement they have one 
with another, in ſeveral ways the Mind takes of comparing em. 

F. 6. Thirdly, The third fort of Agreement, or 77771 of 
Diſagreement to be found in our Ideas, which the e 

Perception of the Mind is employ'd about, is Co- l 
exiſtence, or Non co-exiſtence in the ſame Subject; and this be- 
longs particularly to Subſtances, Thus when we pronounce 
concerning Gold, that it is fixed, our Knowledg of this Truth 


amounts to no more but this, that fixedneſs, or a Power to re- 


main in tho Fire unconſumed, is an Idea, that always qęcompanies, 
and is joined with that particular ſort of Vellowneſs Weight, Fu- 
ſibility, Malleableneſs and Solubility in Ag. Regia, which make 
our complex Idea fignified by the Word Gold. §. 7. 


ced before now; if this were to be called a new Method of Certain 
75. As to the latter of theſe, I ſhall know whether Iam guilty or 
no, when your Lordſhip will do me the Favour to tell me, wherein 
it was placed beiore : which your Lordſhip knows I profeſſed my 
felf ignorant of, when I writ my Book, and fol am {till, Bur if 
ſtarting of new Methods of Cerrainty, be the placing of Certainty in 
ſomething wherein it does not confiſt ; whether I have done that 
or no, I muſt appeal to the Experience of Mankind. 
There are ſeveral Actions of Mens Minds, that they are conſcious 
to themſelves of performing, as willing, believing, knowing, &c. which 
they have fo particular ſenſe of, that they can diſtinguiſh em one 
from another; or elle they could not ſay, when they willed, when 
they Bel ieved, and when they knew any thing. But tho? theſe Acti- 
ons were different enough from one another, not to be confounded 
by thoſe who ſpoke of em, yet no Body that I had met with, had, 


in their Writings, particularly ſet down wherein the Act of Anow- 


7p preciſely conſiſted. | 
To this Reflection, upon the Actions of my own Mind, the Sub- 


| ject of my Eſſay concerning Humane Underſtanding natwally led me 3 


wherein, if I have done any thing new, it has been to deſcribe to o- 
thers, more particularly than had been done before, what it is their 
Minds do, when they perform that Action which they call Au. 
ing; and if, upon Examination, they obſerve, I have given a true 
Account of that Action of their Minds in all the Parts of it; 1 


| ſuppoſe it will be in vain to diſpute againſt what they find and 


feel in themſelves. And if I have not told 'em right, and exactly 
what they find and feel in themſelves, when their Minds perform 
the Act of knowing, what I have ſaid will be all in vain; Men 
will not beperfuaded againſt their Senſes. Knowledg is an internal 
Perception of their Minds; and if, when they reflect on it, they 


find it is not what I have ſaid it is, my groundleſs Conceit wall 


nat be hearken'd to, but be exploded by every Body, and die of it 


126 K nowledg. | 
S8. 7: Fourthly, The fourth and laſt ſort is, that of 
re. actual real Exiſtence agreeing to any Idea. Within 
| theſe four ſorts of Agreement or Diſagreement, is, [ 
ſuppoſe contained all the Knowledg we bave, or are capable of: 
For all the Enquiries that we can make concerning any of our Ideas, 
all that we know or can affirm concerning any of em, is, Thar it 
18, Or is not the ſame with ſome other; that it does, or does not al. 
ways co-exiſt with ſome other Idea in the ſame Subject; that it 
has this or that Relation to ſome other Idea; or that it bas a real 
Exiſtence without the Mind. Thus Blue is not Tellow, is of Identity. 


Two Triangles upon equal Baſis, between two Parallels are equal, 4 of 
| e- 


felt: And no Body need to be at any Pains to drive it out of the 
World. So impoſſible is it to find out, or ſtart new Methods of Cer- 
rang, or to have em received, if any one places it in any thing, 
but in that wherein it really conſiſts : much leſs can any one be in 
Danger to be miſled into Error, by any ſuch new, and to every one 
vitibly ſenſeleſs Project. Can it be ſuppoſed, That any one could 
Hart a new Method of Seeing, and perſuade Men thereby, that they 
do nct fee what they do — ? Is it to be feared, That any one can 
caſt ſuch a Miſt over their Eyes, that they ſhould not know when 
they ſee, and ſo be led out of their way by it? 

Knowledg, I find in my ſelf, and I conceive in others, conſiſts in 
the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement ofthe immediate 
Objects ot the Mind in Thinking, which I call Leas: But whe- 
ther it does ſo in others or no, muſt be determin'd by their own 
Experience, reflecting upon the Action of their Mind in knowing; 
for that I cannot alter, nor I think they themſelves. But whether 
they will call thoſe immediate Objects of their Minds, in thinking 
Ideas or no, is perfectly in their own Choice, If they diflike that 
Name, they may call 'em Notions or Concept ions, or how they pleaſe; 
It matters not, if they uſe 'em ſo as to avoid Obſcurity and Confu- 
fion, If they are conſtantly us'd in the ſame and a known Senſe, every 
one has the Liberty to pleaſe himſelf in his Terms, there lies nei- 
ther Truth, nor Error, ner Science, in that; tho thoſe that take 
em for Things, and not for what they are, bare arbitrary Signs of 
our Ideas, make a great deal of Do often about 'em; as if ſome 
great Matter lay in the uſe of this or that Sound, All that I. 
know, or can imagine of Difference about em, is, that thoſe Words: 
are always beſt, whoſe Significations are beſt known in the Senſe 
they are uſed; and fo are leaſt apt to breed Confuſion, : 

My Lord, your Lordſhip has been pleaſed to find fault with my 
aſe of the new Term Ideas, without telling me a better Name for 
the immediate Objects of the Mind in thinking: Your Lordſhip al- 

fo has been pleaſed to find fault with my Definition of Knowledg, 
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Relation: Tron 3 ſuſceptible of magnetical Impreſſion qs of Co- exiſtence: 
GOD 5, is of real Exiſtence. Tho Identity ana Co exiſtence are 
truly nothing but Relations, yet they are ſo peculiar ways of A- 
greement, or Diſagreement of our Ideas, that they deſerve well to 
be conſider'd as diſtinct Heads, and not under Relation in general; 


ſince they are ſo different Grounds of Affirmation and N egation, as 
will eaſily appear to any one who will but reflect on what is ſaid in 
ſeveral Places of this Eſſay. I ſhould now proceed to examine the 
ſeveral Degrees of our Knowledg, but that it is neceſſary firſt to 
confider the different Acceptations of the Word Naowiedg. . 
§. 8. There are ſeveral ways wherein the Mind is Knowledgs 
poſſeſſed of Truth; each of which is called Kyow- actual or 
ledg. 5 habitual; _ 
I. There 


& 2 


— — 
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on the Difficulty of ſhewing wherein that Dang 
on the other fide, endeavour to ſhew your Lordſ 


128 Nnowled g. 
I. There is actual Niowledg, which is the preſent view the Mind 
has of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of any of its Ideas, or of the 
Relation they have one to another. VV 

2. A Man is ſaid to know any Propofition, which having been 
once laid before his Thoughts, he evidently perceived the Agree- 
ment, or Diſagreement of the Ideas whereof it conſiſts; and ſo lodge d 
it in his Memory, that whenever that Propoſition comes again to be 
reflected on, he, without doubt or heſitation, embraces the right 
ſide, aſſents ro, and is certain of the Truth of it. This, I think, one 
may call habitual Knowleds : And thus a Man may be ſaid to know 
all thoſe Truths, which are lodged in his Memory, by a foregoing 
clear and full Perception, whereof the Mind is aſſured paſt doubt, 
as often as it has Occaſion to reflect on them, For our finite 
Underſtandings being able to think clearly and qiſtinctly, but on 
one thing at once, if Men had no Knowledg of any more than what 
they actually thought on, they would all be very ignorant: And 
he thar knew moſt, would know bur one Truth, thar being all he 


was able ro think on art one time. §. 9. 


mall * tor it, is this; Becaule it can be of no Conſequence to 
It at all. 

That which your Lordſhip is afraid it may be dangerous to, is an 
Article of Faith: That which your Lordſhip labours and is con- 
cerned for, is the Certainty of Faith, Now, My Lord, IJ humbly con- 
cefve the Certainty of Faith, if your Lordſhip thinks fit to call it ſo, 
has nothing tc do with the Certainty of Knowledg. And to talk of 
the Certainry of Faith, ſeems all one to me, as to talk of the Know- 
ledg of Believing a way of ſpeaking not eaſy to me to underſtand, 
Place Knowledg in what you will, ſtart what new Methods of Cer- 
fainty you pleaſe, that are apt to leave Mens Minds more doubtful than 
before; place Certainty on ſuch Grounds, as will leave little or no 
Knowledg in the World. For theſe are the Arguments your Lord- 
ſhip uſes againſt my Definition of Knowledg ; this ſhakes not at all, 
nor in the leaſt concerns the A ſſurance of Faith; this is quite di- 
ſtint from it, neither ſtands nor falls with Knowledg. 

Faith ſtands by it ſelf, and upon Grounds of its own; nor can be 
femoved from them, and placed on thofe of Knowledg. Their 
Grounds are ſo far from being the ſame, or having any common, 
that when it is brought to Certainty, Faith is deſtroy'd ; tis 
Knowledg then, and Faith no longer. 7 . 
With what A ſſurance ſoever of Believing, I aſſent to any Au ticle 
of Faith, ſo that I ſtedfaſtly venture my All upon it, it is {till but 
Believing, Bring it to Certainty, and it ceaſes to be Faith, I believe 
that Jetns Chriſt was crucified, dead and buried, roſe again the 
third Day from the Dead, and alcended into Heaven: Let now ſuc 


Methods of Knowledg or Certainty, be ſtarted, as laue Mens Wine 
| | | mo 
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$. 9. Of habitual Knowledg, there are alſo, COS” 
yulgarly ſpeaking, two Degrees: | 1 

Firſt, The one is of ſuch Truths laid up in the o. fol 7 
Memory, as whenever they occur to the Mind, it atu- © : 
ally perceives the Relation j between thoſe Ideas. And this is in all 
thole Truths, whereof we have an intuitive Knowledg, where the 
Ideas themſelves, by an immediate View, diſcover their Agreement 
or Diſagreement one with another. 1 | 

Secondly, The other is of ſuch Truths, whereof the Mind having been 
convinced, it retains the Memory of the Conviction, without the Proofs. 
Thus a Man that remembers certainly, that he once perceived the 
Demonſtration, that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal ro 
two right ones, is certain that he knows ir, becauſe he cannot doubt 
of the Truth of ir. In his adherence to a Truth, where the Demons 
ſtration, by which it was at firſt known, is forgot, tho a Man may 
be thought rather to believe his Memory, than really to know, and 
this way of entertaining a Truth ſeemed formerly ro me like ſome- 
thing between Opinion and Knowledg, a ſort of Aſſurance which 
exceeds bare Belief, for that relies on the Teſtimony of another ; 
Yer upon a due Examination I find ir comes nor ſhort of perfect 
Certainty, and is in effect true Knowledg. That which is apt to 
miſlead our firſt Thoughts into a miſtake in this Matter is, that the 


more doubtful than before : Let the Grounds of Knowledg be reſol- 
ved into what any one pleaſes, it touches not my Faith ; the Foun- 
dation of that ſtands as ſure as before, and cannot be at all ſhaken 
by it; and one may as well ſay, That any thing that weakens the 
Sight, or caſts a Miſt before the Eyes, endangers the Hearing; as 
that any thing which alters the Nature of Knowledg (if that could 
be done) ſhould be of dangerow Conſequence to an Article of Faith. 
Whether then I am or I am not miſtaken, in the placing Cer- 
zainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ide- 
; whether this Account of Knowledg be true or falle, enlarges 
or ſtraitens the Bounds of it more than it ſhould ; Faith ſtill ſtands 
upon its own Baſis, which is not at all alter'd by it; and every 
Article of that has juſt the ſame unmoved Foundation, and the 
very ſame Credibility, that it had before. So that, my Lord, what- 
ever I have [aid about certainty, and how much ſoever I may be out 
in it, if I am miſtaken, your Lordſhip has no Reaſon to apprehend 
any Danger to any Article of Faith, from thence; every one of them 
ſands upon the ſame Bottom it did before, out of the Reach of 
what belongs to Knowledg and Certainty. And thus much of my 
way of Certaanty by Ideas; which I hope, will fatisfy your Lordſhip, 
how far it is from being dangerous to any Arb icle of the Chriſtian Fail ii 
whatſoever, F i DO 
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I. There is aFual Kynowlede, which is the preſent view the Mind 
has of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of any of its Ideas, or of the 
Relation they have one to another. N 

2. A Man is ſaid to know any Propofition, which having been 
once laid before his Thoughts, he evidently perceived the Agree- 
ment, or Diſagreement of the Ideas whereof ir conſiſts; and ſolodg'd 
it in his Memory, that whenever that Propoſition comes again to be 
reflected on, he, without doubt or hefiration, embraces the right 
ſide, aſſents to, and is certain of the Truth of it. This, I think, one 
may call habitual Knowleds : And thus a Man may be ſaid to know 
all thoſe Truths, which are lodged in his Memory, by a foregoing 
clear and full Perception, whereof the Mind is aſſured paſt doubt, 
as often as it has Occaſion to reflect on them, For our finite 
Uaderſtandings being able to think clearly and qiſtinctly, but on 
one thing at once,if Men had no Knowledg of any more than what 
they actually thought on, they would all be very ignorant: And 
he that knew moſt, would know bur one Truth, chat being all he 
was able ro think on at one time. §. 9. 


mall 1 tor it, is this; Becaule it can be of no Conſequence to 
It At all. | | | : 

That which your Lordſhip is afraid it may be dangerous to, is an 
Article of Faith: That which your Lordſhip labours and is con- 
cerned for, is the Certainty of Faith, Now, My Lord, I humbly con- 
cetve the Certainty of Faith, if your Lordſhip thinks fit to call it ſo, 
has nothing tc do with the Certainty of Knowledg. And to talk of 
the Certainty of Faith, ſeems all one to me, as to talk of the Know- 
ledg of Believing a way of ſpeaking not eaſy to me ta underſtand. 
Place Knowledg in what you will, ſtart what new Methods of Cer- 
tainty you pleaſe, that are apt to leave Mens Minds more doubtful than 
before; place Certainty on ſuch Grounds, as will leave little or no 
Knowledg in the World. For theſe are the Arguments your Lord- 
ſhip uſes againſt my Definition of Knowledg ; this ſhakes not at all, 
nor in the leaſt concerns the A ſſurance of Faith; this is quite di- 
ſtinct from it, neither ſtands nor falls with Knowledg. 

Faith ſtands by it ſelf, and upon Grounds of its own; nor can be 
removed from them, and placed on thofe of Knowledg. Their 
Grounds are ſo far from being the lame, or having any common, 
that when it is brought to Certainty, Faith is deſtroy d; tis 

Rnowledg then, and Faith no longer. „ 
With what A ſſurance ſoever of Believing, TI aſſent to any Article 
of Faith, ſo that I ſtedfaſtly venture my All upon it, it is ſtill but 
Believing. Bring it to Certainty, and it ceaſes to be Faith, I believe 
that Jelns Chriſt was crucified, dead and buried, roſe again the 
third Day from the Dead, and alcended into Heaven: Let now ſuch 


Methods of Knowledg or Certaixty, be ſtarted, as leave Mens -_ 
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$. 9. Of habitual Knowledg, there are alſo, 2 
vulgarly ſpeaking, two Degrees: 1 5 2 
Firſt, The one is of ſuch Truths laid up in the py” } 
Memory, as whenever they occur to the Mind, it atu- * © 
ally perceives the Relation 1 between thoſe Ideas. And this is in all 
thoſe Truths, whereof we have an intuitive Knowleds, where the 
Ideas themſelves, by an immediate View, diſcover their Agreement 
or Diſagreement one with another. bs, | 
Secondly, The other is of ſuch Truths, whereof the Mind having been 
convinced, it retains the Memory of the Conviction, without the Proofs. 
Thus a Man that remembers certainly, that he once perceived the 
Demonſtration, that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to 
two right ones, is certain that he knows it, becauſe he cannot doubr 
of the Truth of ir. In his adherence to a Truth, where the Demons _ 
ſtration, by which it was at firſt known, is forgot, tho a Man may 
be thought rather to believe his Memory, than really to know, and 
this way of entertaining a Truth ſeemed formerly ro me like ſome- 
thing between Opinion and Knowledg, a ſort of Aſſurance which 
exceeds bare Belief, for that relies on the Teſtimony of another ; 
Yer upon a due Examination I fiad it comes not ſhorr of perfect 
Certainty, and is in effect true Knowledg. Thar which is apt to 


miſlead our firſt Thoughts into a miſtake in this Matter is, that the 


more doubtful than Before Let the Grounds of Knowledg be relol- 
ved into what any one pleaſes, it touches not my Faith ; the Foun- 
dation of that ſtands as ſure as before, and cannot be at all ſhaken 
by it; and one may as well ſay, That any thing that weakens the 
Sight, or caſts a Miſt before the Eyes, endangers the Hearing; as 
that any thing which alters the Nature of Knowledg (if that could 
be done) ſhould be of dangerous Conſequence to an Article of Faith. 
Whether then I am or I am not miſtaken, in the placing Cer- 
tainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ide- 
; whether this Account of Knowledg be true or falſe, enlarges 
or ſtraitens the Bounds of it more than it ſhould ; Faith ſtill ſtands 
upon its own Baſis, which is not at all alter'd by it; and every 
Article of that has juſt the ſame unmoved Foundation, and the 
very ſame Credibility, that it had before. So that, my Lord, what- 
ever I have [aid about certainty, and how much ſoever I may be out 
in it, if I am miltaken, your Lordſhip has no Reaſon to apprehend 


any Danger to any Article of Faith, from thence; every one of them 


ſtands upon the ſame Bottom it did before, out of the Reach of 
what belongs to Knowledg and Certainty. And thus much of my 
way of Certaanty by Ideas; which IL hope, will fatisfy your Lordſhip, 
how far it is from being dangerous to any Article of rhe Chriſtian Faiths 
whatſoever, n | | | 


1 . Agree- 
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Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas in this Caſe is not percei- 


ved, as it was at firſt, by an actual view of all the intermediate 
Idea, whereby the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe in the 
Propoſition was ar firſt perceived; but by other intermediate Ideas, 
that ſhew the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas contained in 
the Propoſition whoſe Certaimy we remember. For Example, in 


this Propoſition, that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to 


two right ones, one who has ſeen and clearly perceived the Demon- 
ſtration of this Truth, knows it to be true, when that Demonſtrati- 
on is gone out of his Mind; ſo that at preſent it is not actually in 
View, and poſſibly cannot be recollected: But he knows it in a 


different Way from what he did before. The Agreement of the 


two Ideas joined in that Propoſition is perceived, but it is by the In- 
tervention of other Ideas than thoſe which at firſt produced that 
Perception. He remembers, i. e. he knows (for Remembrance is 
bur the reviving of ſome paſt Knowledg) that he was once certain 
of the Truth of this Propoſition, that the three Angles of a Trian- 
gle are equal to two right ones. The Immutability of the ſame Re- 
lations between the ſame immutable Things, is now the Idea that 
ſhews him, that if the three Angles of a Triangle were once equal 
to two right ones, they will al ways be equal to two right ones. And 
hence he comes to be certain, that what was once true in the caſe 
is always true; what Ideas once agreed will always agree: and con- 
ſequently what he once knew to be true he will always know to be 
true, as long as he can remember that he once knew ir. Upon this 
ground it is, that particular Demonſtrations in Mathematicks af- 
ford general Knowledg. If then the Perception thar the ſame Ideas 
will eternally have the ſame Habitudes and Relations be not a ſuf- 
ficient ground of Knowledg, there could be no Knowledg of ge- 
neral Propofitions in Mathematicks; for no Mathematical Demon- 
ſtration would be any other than particular: And when a Man had 
demonſtrated any Propoſition concerning one Triangle or Circle, 
his Knowledg would not reach beyond that particular Diagram. 
It he would extend it farther, he muſt renew his Demonſtration in 
another Inſtance, before he could know it to be true in another like 


Triangle, and fo on: By which means one could never come to 


the Knowledg ofany general Propoſitions. No Body, I think can 
deny that Mr. Newton certainly knows any Propoſition, that he 
now at any time reads in his Book, to be true, tho he has not in 
actual View that admirable Chain of intermediate Ideas, whereby 


he at firſt diſcovered it ro be true. Such a Memory as that, able to 
retain ſuch a Train of Particulars, may be well thought beyond 
the Reach of Humane Faculties. When the very Diſcovery, Per- 
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ception, and ang together that wonderful Connection of Ideas is 
found to ſurpaſs molt Readers Comprehenſion. But yet tis evi- 
dent, the Author himſelf knows the Propoſition to be true, remem- 
bring he once ſaw the Connection of thoſe Ideas as certainly as he 
knows ſuch a Man wounded another, remembring that he ſaw him 
run him through, But becauſe the Memory is not always ſo clear 
as actual Perception, and does in all Men more or leſs decay in 
length of time, this amongſt other Differences is one, which ſhews, 
that demonſtrative Knowledg, is much more imperfect than intuitive, 
as we ſhall ſee in the following Chapter. 


— 


CHAP. II. 
Of the Degrees of our Knowledg, 


§. Is LL our Knowledg conſiſting, as I have Woe 
A ſaid, in the View the Mind has of its au 

= own Ideas, Which is the utmoſt Light and ęreateſt 
Certainty, we with our Faculties, and in our way of Knowledg 
are capable of, it may not be amiſs, to conſider a little the Degrees 
of its Evidence. The different clearneſs of our Knowledg ſeems to 
me to lie in the different Way of Perception the Mind has of the A- 
greement, or Diſagreement of any of its Ideas. For if we will 
reflect on our own Ways of thinking, we ſhall find, that ſome- 
times the Mind perceives the Agreement or Diſagreement of two 
Ideas immediately by themſelves, without the Intervention of any 
other : And this, I think, we may call intuitive Knowledg.For in this, 


the Mind is at no Pains of proving or examining, but perceives the 


Truth, as the Eye doth Light, only by being directed toward it. 
Thus the Mind perceives, that White is not Black, That a Circle is 
not a Triangle, That Three are more than Two, and equal to One and 

Two. Such kind of Truths the Mind perceives at the firſt ſight of 


the Ideas together, by bare Intuition, without the Intervention of 


any other Idea; and this kind of Knowledg 1s the cleareſt, and 


moſt certain, that humane Frailty is capable of. This part of Know- 
ledg is irreſiſtible, and like bright Sun-ſhine, forces it ſelf imme- 
diately to be perceived, as ſoon as ever the Mind turns its View 


that Way; and leaves no Room for Heſitation, Doubt, or Exa- 
mination, but the Mind is preſently filled with the clear Light 


of it. Iis on this Intuition, that depends all the Certainty and 


Evidence of all our Knowledg, which Certainty every one finds 
to be lo great, that he cannot imagine, and therefore not require 
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132 Degrees of Knowledg. 
a greater: For a Man cannot conceive himſelf capable of a greater 
Certainty, than to know that any Idea in his Mind is ſuch as he 
e aig it to be; and that :o Ideas, wherein he perceives a dif. 
erence, are different, and not preciſely the ſame. He that demands 
a greater Certainty than this, demands he knows not what, and 
ſhews only that he has a Mind to be a Sceptick, without being a- 
ble to be ſo. Certainty depends ſo wholly on this Intuition, that in 
the next _ of Knowledp, which I call Demonſtrative.this Intuiti- 
on is neceſſary in all the Connections of the intermediate Ideas, 
wirhout which we cannot attain Knowledg and Certainty. 
„ $. 2. The next degree of Knowledge is, where 
the Mind perceives the Agreement or Diſagreement 
| of any Ideas, but not immediately. Tho' wherever 
the Mind perceives the Agreement or. Diſagree nent of any of its 
Ideas, there be certain Knowledg ; Vet it does not always happen, 
that the Mind ſees that Agreement or Diſagreement, . which there 
is between em, even where it is diſcoverable ; and in that cafe, 
mains in Ignorance, and at molt, gets no farther than a probable 
Conjecture. The Reaſon why the Mind cannot always perceive 
preſently the Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas is, becauſe 
thoſe Ideas concerning whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement the En- 
quiry is made, cannot by the Mind be fo put together, as to ſhew 
it. In this Caſe then, when the Mind cannot ſo bring its Ideas to- 
gether, as by their immediate Compariſon, and as it were Juxta- 
poſition, or Application one to another. to perceive their Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement, it is fain, by the Intervention of other E 
deas (one or more as it happens) to diſcover the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement, Which it ſearches : and this is that which we call Rea- 


rive. 


. ſoning. Thus the Mind being willing to know the Agreement or 


Diſagreement in bigneſs, between the three Angles of a Triangle, 
and two right ones, cannot by an immediate View and comparing 
them, do it: Becauſe the three Angles of a Triangle cannot be 
brought at once, and be compared with any one or two Angles; 
and fo of this the Mind has no immediate, no intuitive Know led. 


Inthis Caſe the Mind is fain to find out ſome other Angles, to 


which the three Angles of a Triangle have an Equality 3 and find- 
ing thoſe equal to two right ones, comes to know their Equality 
to two right ones. 2 ** C NY A l { 
| 68. 3. Thoſe intervening Ideas, which ſerve to 
Beef. oy n  ſhew the Agreement of any two others, are called 
<4; Proofs ; and where the Agreement or Diſagreement 


is by this means plainly and clearly perceived, it is called Demon- 
ſtrat ion, it being ſhewn to the Underſtanding, and the Mind 9 
| | | 9 45 5 | 8 ON ee 
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ſae that it is ſo. A quickneſs in the Mind to find out theſe interme- 
diate Ideas, (that ſhall diſcover the Agreement or Difagreement 
of any other,) and to apply em right, is, I ſuppoſe, that which is 
called Sagacity. CE | 
S. 4. Thi Knowleds by intervening Proofs, tho it be 7 10 Þ 
certain, yet the evidence of it is not altogether ſo ,, f 
clear and bright, nor the aſſent ſo ready, 4s in intur- 2 
tive Knowleds. For tho in Demonſtration, the Mind does at laſt 
perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas it conſiders; 
yet 'tis not without Pains and Attention: There muſt be more 
than one tranſient View to find it. A ſteddy Application and Pur- 


ſuit is required to this Diſcovery : And there mutt be a Frogreffion 


by Steps and Degrees, before the Mind can in this Way arrive at 
Certainty, and come to perceive the Agreement or Repugnancy be- 
tween two Ideas that need Proofs, and the ufe of Reaſon thew it. 
. 5. Another difference between intuitive and demon· Mf without 
ſtrative Knowledg,is,thar tho in the latter all doubt be precedent  : * 
removed, when by the Intervention of the interme - doubts. - 

diate Ideas the Agreement or Diſagreement is per- : 29 
ceiyed ; yet before the Demonſtration there was a Doubt, which in 
intuitive Knowledg cannot happen to the Mind that has its Faculty 
of Perception left to a Degree capable of diſtinct Ideas, no more than 
it can be a doubt to the Eye, (that can diſtinctly ſee White and 
Black,) whether this Ink, and this Paper be all of a Colour. If there 
be a Sight in the Eyes, it will ar firſt glimpſe, without Heſitation, 
perceive the Words printed on this Paper, different from the Co- 
lour of the Paper: And ſo if the Mind have the Faculty of diſtinct 
Perception, it will perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
thoſe Ideas that produce intuirive Knowledg. If the Eyes have loſt 
the Faculty of ſeeing, or the Mind of perceiving, we in vain in- 
quire after the quickneſs of Sight in one, or clearneſs of Perception 
In the other. bf rk ns | N | 

S. 6. Tis true, the Perception, produced by De- h fo clear 
monſtration, is allo very clear; yet it is often witha a 
great Abatement of that evident Luſtre and full Aſſurance, that 
always accompany that which I call intuitive, like a Face reflected 
by ſeveral Mirrors one to another, where as long as it retains the 
Similitude and Agreement with the Object, it produces a Know- - 
ledg.; but tis ſtill in every ſucceſſive Reflection with a leſſening of 
that perfect Clearneſs and Diſtinctneſs, which is in the firſt, till at 
laſt, after many removes, it has a great mixture of Dimneſs, and is 


not at firſt Sight ſo knowable, eſpecially to weak Eyes. Thus it is 


with Knowledg, made out by a lung Train of Proofs. 8 


— 


— 
- — 


becauſe in long Deductions, and the uſe of many Proofs, the Me- 


ſake, ex præ- 
cognitis & 
Præconceſſis. 
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§. 7. Now, in every ſtep Reaſon makes in demon: 

Each f 7 _ ſtrative Ruowledg, _ 2 * wledg of 
— Ao : that Agreement or Diſagreement, it ſeeks with the 
i ; next intermediate Idea, which it uſes as a Proof: 
For if it were not fo, chat yer would need a Proof. Since without 
che Perception of ſuch Agreement or Diſagreement, there is no 
Knowledg produc'd : If it be perceived by it ſelf, it is intuitive 
Knowledg : If it cannot be perceived by it ſelf there is need of ſome 
intervening Idea, as a common meaſure to ſhew their Agreement 
or Diſagreement. By which it is plain, that every ſtep in Rea- 
ſoning, thar produces Knowledg, has intuitive Certainty; which 
when the Mind perceives, there is no more required, but to re- 
member it ro make the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Idea, 
concerning which we inquire, viſible and certain. So that to 
make any thing a Demonſtration, it is neceſſary to perceive the 
immediate Agreement of the intervening Ideas, whereby the A- 
greement or Diſagreement of the two Ideas under Examination 
(whereof the one is always the firſt, and the other the laſt in 
the Account) is found. This intuitive Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of the intermediate Idea, in each Step and 
Progreſſion of the Demonſtration, muſt: alſo be carried exactly in 
the Mind, and a Man muſt be ſure that no part is left out; which 


mory does not always ſo readily and exactly retain ; therefore 
it comes to pals, that this is more imperfect than intuitive Know- 
ledg, and Men embrace often Falſhood for Demonſtrations. 
ks §. 8. The neceſſity of this intuitive Knowledg, 
Hence the M- in each ſtep of ſcientifical or demonſtrative Rea- 
ſoning, gave occaſion, I imagine, to that miſtalen 
Axiom, that all Reaſoning was ex præcognitis & pra- 
conceſſis ; which how far it is miſtaken, I ſhall have 
occaſicn to ſhew more ar large, where I come to conſider Propo- 
ſitions, and particularly thoſe Propoſitions which are called Max- 
ims; and to ſhew that tis by a miſtake, that they are ſuppos d to 
e py our Knowledg and Op. The” 
| . 9. It has been generally taken for granted, 
45 nr thar Mathematicks alone are capable of demonſtra- 
Quantity. tive Certainty : Bur to have ſuch an Agreement or 
#x4 | Diſagreement, as may intuitively be perceived, 
being as I imagine, nor the Priviledge of the Ideas of Number, 
Extenſion, and Figure alone, it may poſſibly be the want of due 
Method and Application in us, and not of ſufficient evidence in 
things, that Demonſtration has been thought to have ſo little to do 
| A es 


22 © vt 


| ſought for, and ſuppoſed to be only in thoſe, 
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in other Parts of Knowledg, and been ſcarce ſo much as aimed at 
by any but Mathematicians. For whatever Idea we have, wherein 


the Mind can perceive the immediate Agreement or Diſagreement 
that is between em, there the Mind is capable of intuitive Know- 


| ledg ; and where it can perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement 


of any two Ideas, by an intuitive Perception of the Agreement or 
Diſagreement they 'have with any intermediare Ideas, there. the 
Mind is capable of Demonſtration, which is not limited to Ideas of 
Extenfion, Figure, Number, and their Modes. 
F. 10. The Reaſon why it has been 8 Why it has 

imagine has been, not only the general uſefulneſs _ Te 

of thoſe Sciences; bur becauſe, in comparing their OY 
Equality or Exceſs, the Modes of Numbers have every the leaſt 
difference very clear and perceivable: and though in Extenſion, 
every the leaſt Exceſs is not ſo perceptible ; yer the Mind has 
found out Ways, to examine and diſcover demonſtratively the 
juſt Equality of two Angles, or Extenſions, or Figures, and both 
theſe, i. e. Numbers and Figures, can be ſer down by viſible and 
laſting Marks, wherein the Ideas under Conſideration are perfectly 
determined, which for the molt part they are not, where they are 
marked only by Names and Words. er | 
FS. 11. But in other fimple Ideas, whoſe Modes and Differences 
are made, and counted by Degrees, and nor Quantity, we bave 
not ſo nice and accurate a Diſtinction of their differences, as to 
perceive or find Ways to meaſure their juſt Equality of the leaſt 
Differences. For thoſe other fimple Ideas, being Appearances or 
Senſarions, produced in us, by the Size, Figure, Number, and 
Motion of, minute Corpuſcles fingly inſenſible, their different 
degrees alſo depend upon the Variation of ſome, or all of thoſe 
Cauſes ; which ſince it cannot be obſerved by us in Particles of 
Matter, whereof each is roo ſubtle to be perceived, it is impoſ- 


{ fible for us to have any exact Meaſures of the different degrees 


of theſe ſimple Ideas. For ſuppoſing the Senſation or Idea we 
name Mhiteneſt, be produced in us by a certain Number of Glo- 
bules, which having a Verticity about their own Centers, ſtrike 
upon the Retina of the Eye, with a certain degree of Rotation, 
as well as progreſſive Sw iftneſs; it will hence eaſily follow, that 
the more the ſuperficial Parts of any Body are ſo ordered, as to 


reflect the greater Number of Globules of Light, and to give 


them that proper Rotation, which is fit to produce this Senſa- 
tion of White in us, the more White will that Body appear, that 
from an equal ſpace ſends to the Retina the greater number of ſuch 
ff.. 3 1 1 Corpulcleg 
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Corpuſcles, with that peculiar ſort of Motion. I do nor ſay; 
that the Nature of Light conſiſts in very ſmall round Globules, 
nor of Whiteneſs, in ſuch a texture of Parts as gives a certain 
Rotation to theſe Globules, when it reflects them; for I am nor 
now treating pbyfically of Light or Colours: But this, I think, I 
may fay, that I cannot (and I would be glad any one would make 
intelligible that he did) conceive how Bodies without us can any 
Ways affect our Senſes, but by the immediate contact of the 
ſenſible Bodies themſelves, as in Taſting and Feeling, or the 
impulſe of ſome inſenſible Particles coming from them, as in Seeing, 
Hearing, and Smelling; by the different impulſe of which Parts, 
cauſed by their different Size, Figure and Motion, the Variety of 
Senſations is produced in us. | 
$. 12. Whether then they be Globules, or no; or whether 
they have a Verticity about their own Centers, that produce 
the Idea of Vhiteneſs in us, this is certain, that the more Particles 
of Light are reflected from a Body, fitted to give em that peculiar 
Motion, which produces the Senſation of Whireneſs in us; and 
poſſibly too, the quicker that peculiar Motion is, the whiter does 
the Body appear, from which the greater Number are reflected, | 
as is evident in the {ame piece of Paper put in the Sun-beams, in 
the Shade, and in a dark Hole; in each of which, it will produce 
in us the Idea of Whiteneſs in far different degrees. 


. §. 13. Not knowing therefore what number | 
42 4 135 of Particles, nor what Motion of them is fit to 
thouzht. produce any preciſe degree of hiteneſs, we cannot 


demonſtrate the certain Equality of any two de- 
grees of Nhiteneſe, becauſe we have no certain Standard to 
meaſure them by, nor Means to diſtinguiſh every the leaſt real 
difference, the only Help we have being from our Senſes, 
which in this point fail us. But where the difference is ſo great, 
as to produce in the Mind clearly d iſtinct Ideas, whoſe differences 
can be perfectly retained, there theſe Ideas of Colours, as we ſee 
in different kinds, as Blue and Red, are as capable of Demonſtra- 
tion, as Ideas of Number and Extenſion. What I have here ſaid 
of NMpiteneſs and Colours, I think, holds true in all ſecondary 
Qualities, and their Modes. V 


Senftive F. 14. Theſe two, (viz.) Intuition and Demon- 
Kuowledg of ſtration, are the degrees of our Knowledg ; what- 
particular ever comes ſhorc of one of theſe, with what afſu- 
Exiſtence, * rance ſoever embraced, is but Faith, or Opinion, 


but nor Knowledg, at leaſt in all general Truths: 
There is, indeed, another Berception of the Mind, employ d 
$5545 1 1 TY [1 5 
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the particular Exiſtence of finite Beings without us; which going 
beyond bare probability, and yer not reaching perfectly to eithes 


of the foregoing degrees of Certainty, paſſes under the Name of 


Knowledg. There can be nothing more certain, than that the 
Idea we receive from an external Object is in our Minds; this is 
intuitive Knowledg. But whether there be any thing more than 
barely that Idea in our Minds, whether we can thence certainly 
infer the Exiſtence of any thing without us, which correſf onds to 
that Tdea, is that, whereof ſome Men think there may be a Que- 
ſtion made, becauſe Men may have ſuch Ideas in their Minds, when 
no ſuch thing exiſts, no ſuch Object affects their Senſes. Bur yer 
here, I think, we are provided with an Evidence, thar puts vs paſt 
doubting : For I ask any one, Whether he be not invincibly conſci- 
ous to himſelf of a different Perception, when he looks on the Sun 
by Day, and thinks on it by Night; whea he actually taſtes 
Wormwood, or ſmells a Roſe, or only thinks on that Savour, or 
Odour ? We as plainly find the ditference there is between any 
Idea revived in our Minds by our own Memory, and actually 
coming into.our Minds by our Senſes, as we do between any two 
diſtinct Ideas. If any one ſay, a Dream may do the fame thing, 


and all theſe Ideas may be produced in us without any external 


Objects, he may pleaſe to dream that I make him this Anſwer, 
1. That tis no great Matter, whether I remove his Scruple, or 


no: Where all is bur Dream, Reaſoning and Arguments are of 


no uſe, Truth and Knowledg nothing. 3. Thar I believe he wilt 
allow a very manifeſt difference between dreaming of being in the 
Fire, and being actually in it. But yer if he be reſolved to ap- 
pear ſo ſceptical, as to maintain, that hat I call being actually in 
the Fire is nothing but a Dream; and that we cannot thereby 
certainly know, that any ſuch thing as Fire actually exiſts without 
us: I Anſwer, That we certainly finding, chat Pleaſure or Pain 
follows upon the Application of certain Objects to us, whole Exi- 
ſtence we perceive, or dream that we perceive, by our Senſes: 


| This certainly is as great as our Happineſs, ot Miſery, beyond 


which, we have no concernment to know, or to be. So that, I 


| think, we may add to the two former ſorts of Knowledg, this alſo, 


of the Exiſtence of particular external Objects, by that Perception 
and Conſciouſneſs we bave of the actual entrance of Ideas from 
em, and allow theſe three degrees of Knowledp, viz. Intuitive, Demon- 
ſtrative, and Senſitive: in each of which, there are different degrees 
and ways of Evidence and Cerrtainty, 


815. 
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g. 15. But ſince our Knowledg is founded on: 
* arg and employ d about our Ideas only, will it not fol- 
clear. where low from thence, that it is conformable to our 
the Ideas are Idea; and that where our Idea are clear and di- 
ſo. ſtinct, or obſcure and confuſed, our Knowledg 
x will be fo roo? To which I Anſwer, No: For 
bur Knowledg conſiſting in the Perception of the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of any two Ideas, its Clearneſs or Obſcurity, conſiſts 
in the Clearneſs or Obſcurity of that Perception, and not in the 
Clearneſs or Obſcurity of the Idea themſelves: v. g. a Man that 
has as clear Ideas of the Angles of a Triangle, and of Equality to 
two right ones, as any Mathematician in the World, may yet have 
but a very obſcure Perception of their Agreement, and ſo have 
but a very obſcure Knowledg of it. But Ideas, which by Reaſon 
of their Obſcurity or otherwiſe, are confuſed, cannot produce 
any clear or diſtinct Knowledg; becauſe as far as any Ideas are 
confuſed, fo far the Mind cannot perceive clearly, whether they 
agree or diſagree. Or to expreſs the ſame thing in a way leſs apt 
to be miſ-underitood. He that hath not determined the Ideas to 
the Words he uſes, cannot make Propoſitions of them, of whoſe 
Truth he can be certain. : r | 


Of the Extent of Humane Knowledg: 


—_— 22 


8. I. CTY as bas been ſaid, lying in the Perception 


of the Agreement or Dilagreement of any of our 
Ideas, it follows from hence, That, 


= Firſt, We can have Knowleds no farther than we 
CAT. hen have Ideas. * F 
we have Ideas. . S. 2. Secondly, Thar we can have no Knowleds 


* Secondly farther than we can have Perception of that Agree* 
No farther ment, or Diſagreement : Which Perception being, 
than we can I. Either, by Intuition, or the immediate compar- 


perceive their ing any two Ideas; or, 2. By Reaſon, examining 


Agreement or the Agreement, or Diſagreement of two Ideas, by 

Diſagreement, the Intervention of ſome others: Or, 3. By Semſa- 
1 #20n, perceiving the Exiſtence of particular Things. 

Hence it alſo follows, 


8. 7. 


| to our Senſes, is yet much narrower than either of 


Extent of Humane Knowlede. 
S. 3. Thirdly, That we cannot have an intuitive 


Kyowleds, that ſhall extend it ſelf to all our Ideas, 
and all that we would know about them; becauſe 
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Thirdly, In- 


tuitive Knows 
ledg extends 


| 1 nd perceive all the Relat - 
we cannot examine and p Relations it ſelf not to 


they have one to another by Juxta poſition, or an ,y the Rela- 
immediate Compariſon one with another. Thus ;;,,,; of all our 
having the Ideas of an obtuſe, and an acute angled Ideas. 
Triangle, both drawn from equal Baſes,and between 
Parallels, I can, by intuitive Knowledg, perceive the one not to 
be the other; but cannot that way know, whether they be equal, 
or no; becauſe their Agreement or Diſagreement in Equality, can 
never be perceived by an immediate comparing them : The 
difference of Figure makes their Parts uncapable of an exa&t_ 
immediate Application; and therefore there is need of ſome 
intervening Quantities ro meaſure them by, which is Demonſtra- 


tion, or ert 8 . 
§. 4. Fourtbly, It follows alſo, from what is | 
above 8 that our rational Knowleds, cannor Fes mw 
reach to the whole extent of our Ideas. Becauſe Aowleds.. 
between two different Ideas we would examine, : 
we cannot always find ſuch Mediums, as we can connect one to 
another with an intuitive Knowledg, in all rhe Parts of the 
Deduction ; and wherever that fails, we come ſhort of Knowledg 
and Demonſtration. . | | 
§. 5. Fifthly, Senſative Knowledg reaching no far- Fiſthly, Senſ- 


ther than the Exiſtence of Things actually preſent #ive Anowledg 
narrower than 


the former. ether, 


$. 6. From all which it is evident, that the Extent n 
of our Knowledg comes not only ſhort of the Reality Nuo 7 2 
of Things, but even of the Extent of our own Ideac. , 1 4 
Though our Knowledg be limited to our Ideas, ande , oper than 
cannot exceed them either in Extent or Perfection z our Ideas. 
and tho' theſe be very narrow Bounds, in reſpect of ; 
the extent of All-Being, and far ſhort cf what we may jultly 
imagine to be in ſome even created Underſtandings, not tied down 
to the dull and narrow Information, is to be receiv d from ſome few, 
and not very acute Ways of Perception, ſuch as are our Senſes; 
yet it would be well with us, if our Knowledg were but as large 
as our Ideas, and there were not many Doubts and Enquiries 
concerning the Ideas we have, whereof we are not, nor I believe 
ever ſhall be in this World, reſolved. Nevertheleſs, I do nor 


Queſtion, but that Humane Knowledg, under the preſent 


Circumitances 
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Circumſtances of our Beings and Conſtitutions may be carried 
much farcher, than it hitherto has been, if Men would ſincerely 
and with Freedom of Mind, employ all that Induſtry and Labour 
of Thought, in improving the means of diſcovering Truth, which 
they do for the Colouring or Support of Fajſhood, to maintain? 
Syſtem, Intereſt or Party, they are once engaged in. But yet after 
all, I rhink I may, wirbour Injury to humane Perfection, be con- 
fidenr, that our Knowledg would never reach to all we might 
defire to know concerning thoſe Ideas we have; nor be able to 
ſurmount all the Difficulties, and retolveall the Queſtions might 
ariſe concerning any of them. We have the Ideas of a Square, 
a Circle, and Equality; and yer, perhaps, ſhall never be able to 
find a Circle equal ro a Square, andcerrainly know that it is ſo. 
We have the Ideas of Marter and Thinking, * but pu ſhall 


never be able to know, whether any mere material Being thinks, 
_ 


* Againſt that A ſſertion of Mr. Locke, That poſſibly we ſhall never 
be able to know whether any material Beings think or not, &c. The Bp, 
of JVorceſter argues thus: If this be. true, then for all that we can knoy 
by our Ideas of Matter and Thinking, 0 may have a Power of 
Thinking: And if this hold, then it i umpoſſible to prove d ſpiritual 
Subſtance in us, from the Idea of Thinking : For how can we be afſured 
by our Ideas, that God hath not given ſuch a Power of Thinking, to Mat- 

1 ter ſo diſpoſed as our Bodies are ? Eſpecially ſince it it 

I Eſſay of + ſaid, © That in reſpect of our Notions, it is not 
Humane much more remote from our Comprehenſion to con- 
Underſt. B. ceive that God can, if he pleaſes, ſuper-add to our 
4. C. 3. §. 6. Idea of Mat ter a Faculty of Thinking, than that 
8 he ſhould ſuper- add to it another Subliance, with 
« a Faculty of Thinking. Whoever aſſerts this, can never prove a 
ſpiritual Subſtance in 16 from a Faculty of Thinking ; becauſe he cannot 
know from the Idea of Matter and Thinking, that Matter fo diſpoſed 
cannot think, And be cannot be certain, that God hath not fiamed the 
Hatter of our Bodies ſo as to be capable of it. 
| Io which Mr, Locke * Anſwers thus: Here your 
In his fxſ# Lordſhip argues, that upon my Principles it cannot 
Lerter to the be proved that there i a ſpiritual Subſtance in u. To 
Bp. of Worce= which give me leave with Submiſſion, to ſay, That 
Her, p. 64, I think it may be proved from my Principles, aud! 
65, &. think I have done it; and the Proof in my Book 
4 5 ſtands thus. Firſt, We experiment in our ſelves 
Thinking. The Idea of this Action or Mode of Thinking, is incon- 
ſiſlent with the Idea of Self- ſubſiſtence, and therefore has a necel- 
tary Connection, with a Support or Subject of Inhefion : The Idea 
ef that Support is what we call Sub&ance ; and lo from Thinking 
expert 


, a cot mo firms 
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experimented in us, we have a Proof of a thinking Subſtance in us» 
which in my Senſe is a Spirit. Againſt this your Lordſhip will ar- 

7 ue, That by what I have ſaid of the Poſſibility that God may, if 
de pleaſed, ſuper-add to Matter a Faculty of Thinking, it can ne- 

ver be proved that there is a Spiritual Subſtance in us, becauſe 

upon that Suppoſition it is poſſible it may be a material Subſtance | 
that thinks in us. I grant it; but add, that the general Idea of 
Subſtance being the ſame every where, the Modification of Think- 
ing, or the Power of Thinking joined to it, makes it a Spirit, with- 
out conſider ing what other Modifications it has, as, whether it has 
the Modification of Solidity, or no; As on the other fide Subſtance, 
that has the Modification of Solidity is matter, whether it has the 


Modification of Thinking or no. And therefore, it your Lordſhip 


means by a Spiritual, and immaterial Subſtance, I grant 1 have not 
proved, nor upon my Principles can it be proved, your Lordſhip's 
meaning (as I think you do) demonſtratively proved, That there 
is an immaterial Subſtance in us that thinks. Tho © 
I preſume, from what I have ſaid about the Suppoſi- B. 4. C. 10. 
tion of a Syſtem of matter, Thinking (which there F. 16. 
demonftrate that God is immaterial) will prove it in — 
the higheſt degree probable, that the thinking Subſtance in us 1s 
immaterial. But your Lordſhip thinks not Probability enough, and 
by charging the want of Demonſtration upon my Principles, thats 
the thinking thing in us is immaterial, your Lordſhip feems to 
conclude it demonſtrable from Principles of Philofophy. That 
Demonſtration, I ſtiould with ſoy receive from your Lordſhip, or 
any one. For tho'all the great Ends of Morality and IN 
Religion are well enough ſecured without it, as I B. 4. C. 3. 
have ſhewn, yet it would be a great advance of our F. 6. 
Knowledg in Nature and Philoſophy, © . 
Io what I have ſaid in my Book, to ſhew that all the great 
Ends of Religion and Morality are ſecured barely by the Immorta= 
lity of the Soul, Without a neceſſary Suppofition that the Soul is 
immaterial, I crave leave to add, That Immortality may and ſhall. 
be annexed to that, which in its own Nature is neither immaterial 
nor immortal, as the Apoſtle expreſly declares in „ Gr 162 
theſe Words ,* For this Corruptibie muſt put on Incor- 9 | * 
ruption, and this Mor tal muſt put on Immortality, . 53. 3 
Perhaps my uſing the word Spirit for a thinking Subſtance, with- 
out excluding Materiality out of it, will be thought too great a 
Liberty, and ſuch as deſerves a Cenſure, becauſe I leave Immateria- 
lity out of the Idea I make it a Sign of. I readily own, that wards 
ſhould be ſparingly ventured on in a Senſe wholly new; and no- 
thing but abſolute Neceſfity can excuſe the boldneſs of uſing any 
Term, in a Senſe whereof we can produce no Example. But in the 
Irs Caſe, I think I have great Authorities to juſtify me} The 
Soul is agreed, on all Hands, to be that in us which thinks. And he 
that will look into the firſt Book of Ciceros Tuſculan Queſtions, and 
into the 6th Book of Viigil's Æueids, will find that theſe two great 
r E Nies, 
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Men, who of all the Romans beſt underſtood Philoſophy, thought; 
Or ar leaſt did not deny the Soul to be a ſubtil Matter, which might 
come under the Name of Aura, or Ignis, or Ather, and this Soul 
they both of em called Spiritus; in the Notion of which, 'tis plain 
they included only Thought and active Motion, without the to- 
tal Excluſion of Matter. Whether they thought right in this I do 
not ſay, that is not the Queſſ ion; but whether they ſpoke properly, 
when they called an active thinking, ſubtil Subſtance, out of 
which they excluded ouly groſs and palpable Matter, Spirit, Spi- 
rit. I think that no Body will deny, That if any among the Ko- 

mans can be aHowed to ſpeak properly, Tully and Virgil are the two 
who may moſt ſecurely be depended on for it: And one of them 
ſpeaking of the Soul, ſays, Dum ſpiritus hos reg it artus; and the o- 
ther, Vita continetur corpore & ſpiritu. Where tis plain by Corpus, 
he means (as generally every-where) only groſs Matter that may 
be felt and handled, as appears by theſe Words, Si cor aut ſangunu, 
aut cerebrum eſt animus, cerie, quoniam eft Corpus, interibit cum rel iquo 
Corpore, fi auima eff, forte difſipabitur, ſi ignis extimguetur, Tuſc. Qieſt. 
1. I. c. 11. Here Cicero oppoles Co pus to Tenis and Anima, i. e. Aura 
or Breath. And the Foundation of that his Diſtinction of the Soul, 


from that which he calls Corpw or Body, he gives a little lower in 


theſe Words, Tan“ a ejus tenuitas ut fugiat aciem, Ib. c. 22. Nor was 
it the Heathen World alone that had this Notion of Spirit; the 
Eccl. 3. 1 moſt enlightned of all the AncientPeople of God, So- 

19. jomon himſelf, ſpeaks after the ſame manner, Dat which 


befalleth the Sons of Men, hefalleth the Beaſts, even one thing befalleth em; 
as the one dieth ſo dieth the other, yea, they have all one Spirit. Sol 


tranflate the Hebrew. Word JI here, for ſo I find ittranſlated 
the very next Verſe but one ; Who knoweth the Spirit 


Ver. 21. of a Man that goeth upwar d, and the Spirit of a Beaſt thar 
goeth down to the Earth, In which places it is plain that Solomon ap- 
plies the Word M1 and our Tranſlators of him the Word Spirit to 


Xx Subſtance, out of which Immaterality was not wholly excluded, 


mnleſs the Spirit of a Beaſt that goeth downwards to the Earth be immate- 
rial. Nor did the way of Speaking in our Saviour's time vary from 
05 my this.: St. Luke tells us, That when our Saviour, af- 

* 24+ 77+ ter his Reſurrection, ſtood in the midſt of them, they 


were afrighted,and ſuppoſed that they had ſeen ary ua, the Greek word 


which always anſwers Spirit in Engliſh : and to the Tranſlators of 


the Bible render it here, They {uppoſed that they had ſeen a Spirit. 


But our Saviour ſays to em, Febold my Hands and my Feet, that it is 
# my ſelf, handle me and ſee ; for a Spirit hath no Fleſp and Bones, as 
you ſee nie have, Which Words of our Saviour put the ſame Diſtin- 
ction between Body and Spirit, that Cicero did in the place above- 
cited, via. That the one was a groſs Compages that could be felt 
and handled ; and the other ſuch as /77g4 deleribes the Ghoſt or 
Soul of Anchiſes. | | . | 

Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum 4 
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J would not be thought hereby to ſay, That Spirit never does ſig- 
nify a purely immaterial Subſtance, In that Senſe the Scripture, I 
take it, ſpeaks, when it ſays,God ig a Spirit; and in that Senſe I have 
uſed it; and in that Sente I have proved from my Frinciples, that 
there is a ſpiritual Subſtance; and am certain that there is a ſpiritual 
immaterial Subſtance : which is, I humbly conceive,a direct Anſwer 
to your Lordſhip's Queition in the Beginning of this Argument, 
viz. How we come to be certain that there is a ſpiritual Subſtance ; ſup- 
poſing this Principle to he true, that the ſimple Ideas by Senſation and 
Reflection, are the ſole Matter and Foundation of all Reaſoning ? 
But this hinders not. but that if God, that infinite, omnipo- 
tent, and perfectly immaterial Spirit, ſhould pleaſe to give to 
a Syſtem of very ſubtil Matter, Senſe and Motion, it might, with 
Propriety of Speech, be called Spirit; tho? Materiality were not 
excluded out of its complex Idea. Your Lordſhip proceeds, It 1s 
ſaid indeed elſewhere, That it is repugnant to the B en 
Idea of ſenfleſs Matter, that it ſhould put into it 4. C. 13. 
lelf Senſe, Perception, and Knowledg. But this doth $. 5+ 
not reach the preſent Caſe; which is not what Matter can do of it ſelf, 
but what Matter prepared by an omnipotent Hand can do, And what . 
Certainty can we have that he hath not done it? We can have none from 


. the Ideas, for thoſe are given up in this Caſe, and tonfequently, we can 


have no Certainty upon theſe Principles, whether we have any ſpiricual 
Subſtance within us o not; 


i 


\ , Your Lordſhip in this Paragraph proves, that from what I ſay, 


e can have no Certainty whether we have any (piritual Subſtance in we 
or not. If by ſpiritual Subſtance your Lordſhip means an immaterial 
Subſtance in us, as yeu ſpeak p. 246. I grant what your Lordſhip 


lays is true, That it cannot, upon Zheſe Principles, be demonſtrated. 


But I mult crave leave to fay at the fame time, That upon theſe 
Principles, it can be proved, to the higheit degree of Probability. If 
by ſpiricual Subſtance your Lordſhip means a thinking Subſtance, I 
muſt diſſent from your Lordſhip, and ſay, That we can have a Cer= 
tainty, upon my Principles, that there is a ſpiritual Subſtance in us. In 
ſhort; my Lord, upon my Principles, i. e. from the Idea of Think- 
ing, we can have à Certainty that there is a thinking Subſtance in 


us; from hence we have a Certainty that there is an eternal think- 


ing Subſtance, This thinking Subſtance, which has been from Eter- 
nity, I have proved to be immaterial. This eternal, immaterial, 
thinking Subitance, has put into us a thinking Subſtance, which 
whether it be a material or iminaterial Subliance; cannot be infal- 
libly demonſtrated from our Ideas; tho? from 'em it may be prov d 
that ir is to the higheſt degree probable that it is immaterial. 
Again, the Bp. of Vorceſter undertakes to prove from Mr. Locke's 
Principles, that we may be certain, * That ne firſt eternal think- 
„ing Being or omnipotent Spirit cannot, if he would, give to cer- 
« tain Syſtems of created ſenſible Matter, put together as he ſees 
fit, ſome degrees of Senſe, Perception and Thought. Cs 
To which Mr. Locke has made the following Anſwer in his third 
Letter, p. 396, 397, Cr. 2 Te ¹] 
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Your firſt Argument I take to be this, That according to me, 
the Knowledg we have being by our Ideas, and our Idea of Matter 
In general being a ſolid Subſtance, and our Idea of Body a ſolid 
extended figured Subſtance ; if I admit Matter to be capable of 
Thinking, I confound the Idea of Matter with the Idea of a Spirit: 
To which I anſwer,No, no more than I confound the Idea of Mat- 
ter with the Idea of an Horſe, when I ſay that Matter in general is 
a ſolid.extended Subſtance; and that an Horſe is a material Animal, 
or an extended ſolid Subſtance with Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion, 
The Idea of Matter is an extended ſolid Subſtance ; where-ever 
there is ſuch a Subſtance there is Matter; and the Effence of Mat- 
ter, whatever other Qualities, not contained in that Eſſence, it 

mall pleaſe God to ſuperadd to it. For Example, God creates an 
extended ſolid Subſtance, without the ſuperadding any thing elſe 
to it, and ſo we may conſider it at reſt : To ſome parts of it he ſu- 
peradds Motion, but it has ſtill the Eflence of Matter: Other parts 
of it he frames into Plants, with all the Excellencies of Vegetati- 
on, Lite and Beauty, which is to be found in a Roſe or a Peach- 
tree, &c. above the Eſſence of Matter in general, but it is {till but 

Matter: To other parts he adds Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion, and 
thoſe other Properties that are to be found in an Elephant. Hither- 

to *tis not doubted but the Power of God may go, and that the 
Properties of a Role, a Peach, or an Elephant, fuperadded to Mat- 
ter, change not the Properties of Matter; but Matter is in theſe 
things Matter ſtil}, But if one venture to go one Step farther and 
fay, God may give to Matter, Thought, Reaſon, and Volition, as 
well as Senle and ſpontaneous Motien, there are Men ready pre- 
 fently to limit the Power of the Omniportent Creator, and tell us, 
He cannot do it; becaule itdeſtroys the Eſſence, or changes the ef- 
fential Properties of Matter. To make good which Aſſertion they 
have no more to lay, but that Thought and Reaſon are not ine lud- 
ed in the Eſſence of Matter. I grant it; but whatever Excellency, 
not eontained in its Eſſence, be ſuperadded to Matter, it does not 
_ deſtroy the Eſſence of Matter, if it leaves it an extended ſolid Sub- 

ſtance; where-ever that is, there is the Eſſence of Matter; and il 
every thing of greater Perfection, ſuperadded to ſuch a Subſtance, 
deſtroys the Eſſence of Matter, what will become of the Eſſence of 
Matter in a Plant, or an Animal, whoſe Properties far exceed 
thoſe of a meer extended ſolid Subſtance ? 

But tis farther urged, That we cannot conceive how matter can 
Think. I grant it: but to argue from thence, that God therefore 
cannot give to matter a Faculty of Thinking, is to ſay God's Om- 
nipotency is limited to a narrow Compals, becauſe Man's Under- BY 
ſanding is ſo; and bring down God's infinite Power to the ſize of 7 
our Capacities, If God can give no Power to any parts of Matter, pe 
but what Men can account for from the Eſſence of Matter in ge- wn 
neral ; If all ſuch Qualities and Properties muſt deſtroy the Ef- 8 
ferice, or change the eſſential Properties of Matter, which are to our _ 
Conceptions above it, and we cannot conceive to be the 1 2e. 
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Mt Conſequence of that Eſſence; it is plain, that the Eſſence of Mat- 
0110 ter is deſtroy' d, and its ential Properties changed in moſt of the 
5 : | ſenſible parts of this our Syſtem : For 'tis viſible, that all the Pla- 
ir: nets have Revolutions about certain remote Centers, which 
lat. would have any one explain, or make conceivable by the bare Eſ- 
tis ſence or natural Powers depending on the Eſſence of Matter in ge- 

neral, without ſomething added to that Eſſence, which he cannot 
maß, conceive z for the moving of Matter in a crooked Line, or the At- 
wh traction of Matter by Matter, is all that can be ſaid in the Caſe 3 
ivy either of which, is above our Reach to derive from the Eſſence 
dar: of Matter or Body in general; tho? one of theſe two muſt unavoi» 
. = dably be allowed to be T. ee in this Inſtance to the Eſſence 
elle of Matter in general. The Omnipotent Creator advifed not with us 

in the making of the World, and his ways are not the leſs Excel- 

artzlent, becauſe they are paſt our finding out, © © 
ati. In the next place, the vegetable part of the Creation is not 
obs doubted to be wholly Material; and yet he that will look into it, 
bus will obſerve Excellencies and Operations in this part of Matter, 
5 which he will not find contained in the Eſſence of Matter in ge- 
er. neral, nor be able to conceive how they can be produced by it. 
the! And will he therefore ſay, That the Eſſence of Matter is deſtroy d 
in them, becauſe they have Properties and Operations not con- 
tained in the Eſſential Properties of Matter as Matter, nor expli- 
ind cable by the Eſſence of Matter in general ? „ 
5s Ler us advance one ſtep farther, 'and we ſhall in the Animal 
re- World meet with yet greater Perfections and Properties no way 

is explicable by the Eſſence of Matter in general. If the Omniporent 
Creator had not fuperadded to the Earth, which produced the'it- 
de! fational Animals, Qualities far ſurpaſſing thoſe of the dull dead 

J Earth, out of which they were made Life, Senſe, and ſpontaneous 
Motion, nobler Qualities than were before in it, it had ſtill re- 


Y mained rude ſenſeleſs matter; and if to the Individuals of each 
ib Sdecies, he had not luperadded a power of Propagation, the Species 
ir had periſhed with thoſe Individuals : But by rhete Eſſences or 
od Properties of each Species, luperadded to the matter which they 
of were made of, rhe Eſſences of Properties of matter in general were 
eg not deſtray'd or chang d, any more than any thing that was in the 

| Individuals before, was deſtroy'd or chang'd by the Power of Gene- 

* ration, ſuperadded to em by the firſt Benediction of the Almighty, 
Ye In all ſuch Cafes, the [uperinducement of greater Pertectibns and 

m. nobler Qualities, deſtroys nothing of the Eſſence or Perfections that 

r. vere there before; unleſs there can, be ſne wed a manifeſt Repugnan- 
of between them: but all the Proof offered for that, is only, 
1 That we cannot conceiye how matter, without ſuch ſuperadded 


Perfections, can'produce ſuch Effects; which is, in Truth, no more 
than to ſay, matterin general, ar every part of matter, as matter, 
has 'em not; but is no Reaſon tò prove, that God, if he pleaſes, 
cannot ſuperadd em to ſome parts of Matter, unlefs it can be pro- 
Led to be a Contrad iction, that Ip ſhould give to fome pan of 
; ns: 8 > Mat- 


1 
1 
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Matter, Qualities and Perfections, which matter in general has 
not; tho? we cannot conceive how matter is inveſted with 'em, 
or how it operates by vertue of thoſe new Endowments, Nor is it 
to be wondered that we cannot, whilſt we limit all its Operations 
to thole Qualities it had before, and would 'explain *em by the 
known Properties of matter in general, without any ſuch ſuperin- 
duced Perfections. For if this be a right Rule of Reaſoning, to de- 
ny a thing to be, becauſe we cannot conceive the manner how it 
comes to be: I ſhall defire em who uſe it, to ſtick to this'Rule,and 
fee what work it will make both in Divinity, as well as Philoſo- 
phy ; and whether they can advance any thing more in favour of 
On SARS 
For to keep within the preſent Subject of the Power of Thinking 
and Selk. molzion, beſtowed by Omnipotent Power on ſome Parts of 
Matter: The Objection to this is, I cannot conceive how matter 


_ ſhould Think: What is the Conſequence ? Ergo, God cannot give 


It a Power to Think. Let this ſtand for a good Reaſon,” and then 
roceed in other Caſes by the ſame. Youcannot conceive how 
matter can attract matter at any diſtance, much Jeſs at the diſtance 
of 1060000 Miles; Ergo, God cannot give it ſuch a Power; you 
cannot conceive how matter ſhould feel, or move it ſelf, or affect 
an Immaterial Being, or be moved by it: Ergo, God cannot give it 
ſuch Powers, which is in effect to deny Gravity and the Revolutions 
of the Planets about the Sun; to make Brutes meer Machines 
without Senſe or ſpontaneous Motion, and to allow Man neither 
Noon... 8 
' Let us apply this Rule one degree farther, You cannot conceive 
how an extended ſolid Subſtance. ſhould think, therefore God can- 
not make it think; Can you conceive how your own Soul, or any 
Subſtance, thinks? You find indeed that you do think, and ſo do 
I; but I want to be told how the Action pf Thinking is perform 
ed © This, I confeſs, is beyond my Conception; and I od 1 be glad 


any one, who conceives it, would explain it to me. God, I find, has 


given me this Faculty ; and fince I cannot but be convinc'd of his 


Power in this Inſtance, which tho? I every Moment Experiment in 
my ſelf, yet cannot conceive the manner of; what would it be leſs 
than an inſolent Abfurdity, to deny his Power in other like Caſes, 


only for this Reaſon, becauſe I cannot conceive the manner how ? - 


Jo explain this matter a little farther. God has created a Sub- 
Nance. ; let it be, for example, a ſolid- extended Subſtance. Is God 
bound to give it beſides Being, a Power of Action? That, Ithink, 
no Bedy will ſay : He therefore may leave it in a State of Inactivi- 
ty, and it will be nevertheleſs a Subſtance; for Action is not nę- 
ceſfary to the Being of any Subſtance that God does create: God 


Has likewiſe created and made to exiſt, de novo, an immaterial 


Subſtance, which will not loſe its Being of a Subſtance, tho? God 
ſhould $:itow on it nothing more but this bare Being, without 
giving it any Activity at all. Here are now t wo diſtinct Subſtances; 
dhe one Material, the other Immaterial, both in a ſtate of erfect | 
N i . . deb ge bee 9 e © nacti- 
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Inactivity. Now I ask, What Power God can give to one of theſe 
Subſtances (ſuppoſing 'em to retain the fame diſtin Natures, that 
they had as Subſtances in their ſtate of Inactivity) which he 
cannot give to the other? In that ſlate, tis plain, neither of em 
thinks; for Thinking being an Action, it cannot be denied, that 
God can put an end to any Action of any created Subſtance, with- 
out annihilating of the Subſtance wheyeof it is an Action; and if 
it beſo, he can alſo create or give Exiſtence to ſuch a Subſtance, 
without giving that Subſtance any Action at all. By the ſame 
Reaſon it is plain, that neither of em can move it ſelf : Now, I 
would ask, why Omnipotency cannot give to either of theſe Sub- 
ſtances, which are equally in a ſtate of perfect Inactivity, the ſame 
Power that it can give to the other? Let it be for Example, that 
of ſpontaneous or Self- mot ion, which is a Power that 't is ſuppos'd 
God can give to an unſol id Subſtance, but denied that he can give 
to a ſolid Subitance. . 

If it be asked, Why they limit the Omnipotency of God, in re- 
ference to the one rather than the other of the Subſtances? All 
that can be ſaid to it is, That they cannot conceive, how the ſolid 
Subſtance ſhould ever be able to move it ſelf. And as little, ſay I, 
are they able to conceive how a created unſolid Subſtance ſhould 
move it ſelf: But there may be ſomething in an immaterial Sub- 
{tance, that you do not know. I grant it; and in a material one 
too: For Example, Gravitation of Matter towards Matter, and 
in the ſeveral Proportions obſerveable, inevitably ſhews, that there 
is ſomething in Matter that we do not underſtand, uulels we can 
conceive Self-motion in Matter ; or ah inexplicable and inconcei- 


vable Attraction in Matter, at fimmenſe and almoſt incomprehenſi- 


ble Diſtances : It mutt therefore be confeſſed, that there is ſome- 
thing in ſolid, as well as unſolid Subſtances, that we do not un- 
derſtand. But this we know, that they may each of 'em have their 
diſtin Beings, without any Activity ſuperadded to 'em, unlels 
you will deny, That God can take from any Being its Power of Act- 
ing, which *tis probable will be thought too preſumptuous for any 
one to do; and I fay, it is as hard to conceive Self- motion in a 
created immaterial as in a material Being, conſider it how you will: 
And therefore this is no Reaſon to deny Omnipotency to be able to 
give a Power of Self- motion to a material Subitance, if he pleales, 
as well as to an immaterial; ſince neither of em can have it from 
themſelves, nor can we conceive how it can be in either of em. 
The ſame is viſible in the other Operation of Thinking; both 
theſe Subſtances may be made, and exiſt without Thought; nei- 
ther of em has, or can have the Power of Thinking from it felt : 
God may give it to either of em, according to the good Pleaſure of 
his Oinnipotency ; and in which ever of em it is, it is equally be- 
yond our Capacity to conceive, how either of thole Subſtances 
thinks. But for that Reaſon, to deny that God, who had Power 
enough to give 'em both a Being out of nothing, can by the ſame 
Omnipotency give them what other Powers and Perfections he 
n pleaſes, 
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148 Extent of Humane Knowledg. _ 
pleaſes, has no better a Foundation than to deny his Power of 
Creation, becauſe we cannot conceive how it is performed; and 
there at laſt this way of Reaſoning muſt terminate, . 
That Omnipotency cannot make a Subſtance to be ſolid and not 
ſolid at the ſame time, I think, with due Reverence, we may ſay; 
but that a ſolid Subſtance may not have Qualities, Perfections and 
Powers, which have no natural or viſibly neceſſary Connection 
withSolidity and Extenſion, is too much for us (who are but of Le- 
ſtetday and know nothing) to be poſitive in. If God cannot join 
things together by Connections inconceivable to us, we muſt deny 
even the Confiſtency, and being of Matter it ſelf; fince every 
Particle of it having ſome Bulk, has its Parts connected by ways 
inconceivable to us. So that all the Difficulties, that are raiſed a- 
gainſt the Thinking of Matter from our Ignorance or narrow Con- 
ceprions, ſtand not at all in the way of the Power of God, if he 
pleaſes to ordain it fo; nor proves any thing againſt his having 
actually endued ſome parcels of Matter, ſo diſpoſed as he thinks 
fir, a Faculty of Thinking, till it can be ſhewn, that it contains 
— pp 888 18 
' Tho? to me Senſation be comprehended under Thinking in gene- 
ral, yet in the foregoing Diſcourſe, I have ſpoke of Senſe in Brutes 
as diltinct from Thinking. Becauſe your Lordſhip, as I remember, 
fpeaks of Senſe in Brutes. But here I take liberty to obſerve, That 
your Lordſhip allows Brutes to have Senſation, it will follow, ei- 
ther that God can and doth give to ſome parcels of Matter a Pow- 
er of Perception and Thinking ; or that all Animals have imma- 
terial, and conſequently, according to your Lordſhip, immortal 
Souls, as well as Men; and to ſay that Fleas and nes, Ec. 
Rave immortal Souls as well as Men, will poſſibly be looked on, 
as going a great way to ſerve an Hypotheſis. „ 
I have been pretty large in making this Matter plain, that they 
who are fo forward to beſtow hard Cenſures or Names on the Opi- 
nions of thoſe who differ from them, may conſider whether ſome- 
times they are not more due to their'own : And that they may be 
zefſuaded a little to temper that Heat, which ſuppoſing the Truth 
in their current Opinion, gives 'em (as they think) a Right to 
lay what Imputations they pleaſe on thoſe who would fairly exa- 
mine the Grounds they ſtand upon. For talking with a Suppoſition 
and Infinuations, that Truth or Knowledg, nay, and Religion too, 
ſtands and falls with their Syſtems; is) at beſt but an imperious 
Way of begging the Queſtion, and aſſuming to themſelves, under 
tlie pretence of Zeal tor the Cauſe of God, a Title to Infallibility. 
It is very becoming that Men's Zeal for Truth ſhould go as far as 
their Proofs, but not go for Proofs themſelves. He that attacks 
received Opinions with any thing but fair Arguments, may, I own, 
be juſtly ſuſpected nor to mean well, nor to be led by the Love of 
Truth; but the ſame may be ſaid of him too, who fo defends 'em. 
An Error is not the better for being common, nor Truth the worſe 
for having lain neglected And if 15 were put to the Vote any- 
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where in the World, I doubt, as things are managed, whether 
Truth would have the Majotity at leait, whilſt the Authority of 
Men, and not the Examination of Things mult be its Meaſure, 
The Imputation of e and thoſe broad Infinuations, to ren- 
der what I have writ ſuſpected, ſo frequent as if that were the 
great Buſineſs of all this Pains you haye been at about me, has made 
me ſay thus much my Lord, rather as my Senſe of the way to e- 
ſtabliſn Truth in its full Force and Beauty, than that I think the 
World will need to have any thing ſaid to it, to make it diſtin- 
guiſh between your Lordſhip's and my Deſign in Writing, which 
therefore I ſecurely leave to the Judgment of the Reader, and re- 
turn to the Argument in Hand. DS | 


* 


What I have above ſaid, I take to be a full Anſwer to all that 


your Lordſhip wauld infer from my Idea of Matter, of Liberty, and 


from the Power of Abſtracting. You ask, * How , Anſ. 
can my Idea of Liberty agree with the Idea that Bodies „ 
can operate only by Motion and Impulſe? Anſw. By the P. 73 : 
Omnipotency of God, who can make fall things agree, that in- 
volve' not a Contradiction. *Tis true, I fay, + EC 7 
* That Bodies operate by impulſe, and nothing Cn 8 = | 
« elſe. And ſo I thought when I writ it, and yer „8. §. IT. | 
can conceive no other way of their Operation. But I am ſince 
convinced by the Judicious Mr, Nemton's incomparable Book, that 
tis coo bold aPreſumption to limit God's Power in thisPoift, by my 
narrow Conceptians, The Gravitation of Matter, towards Matter, 
by ways unconceivable-to me, is not only a Demonſtration that 
God can, if he pleaſes, put into Bod ies, Powers, and ways of O- 
rat ion, above what can be derived from our Idea of Body, or 
can be explained by what we know of Matter, but alſo an unque- 
ſtionable and every-where viſible Inſtance, that he has done lo, 
And therefore in the next Edition of my Book, I ſhall take care to 
have that Paſſage redif) d. „ 
As to Self-confrioufueſt, your Lordſhip asks, * What , 1. 41 
% there like Self-Conſciouſneſs in Matter? Nothing at _ _ An 
all in Matter as Matter. But that God cannot be- P. 74: 
ſlow on'ſomeparcels of Matter a Power of Thinking, and with it 
delt-Conſciouſneſs will never be proved by asking, * Ibid 
* How it is poſſible to apprehend that meer Body ſpould "IM 
perceive that it deth perceive? The Weakneſs of our Apprehenſſon I 
grant in the Caſe : I confeſs as much as you pleaſe, that we cannot 
conceive-how a ſolid, no, nor how an unſolid created Subſtance 
thinks; but this weakneſs of our Apprehènſions, reaches not the 
Power of God, whoſe weakneſs is ſtronger than any thing in Men. 
_ Your Argument from Abſtraction, we have in this + 1.1 
Queſtion, * If it may be in the Power off Matter to think, bes 
how contes it to be ſo impoſſible for ſuch organized Bodies * 
as the Brutes have, to enlarge their Ideas by Alſtraction? Anſw. This 
leems to ſuppoſe, that I place Thinking within the natural Power 
of Mattet. If that be your Meaning, my Lord, I neither ſay, — 
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fuppoſe, that all Matter has naturally in it a Faculty of Think- 


ing, but the direct contiary. But if you mean that certain parcels 


of Matter, ordered by the Divine Power, as ſeems fit to him, may 
be made capable of receiving from his Omnipotency the Faculty of 


Thinking; that indeed I fay, and that being granted, the An- 


ſwer to your Queſtion is eaſy, ſince if Omnipotency can give 
Thought to any ſolid Subſtance, it is not hard to conceive, that 
God may give that Faculty in an higher or lower Degiee, as it 
pleaſes him, who knows what Diſpoſition of the Subject is ſuited 
to ſuch a particular way or degree of Think ing. : 
Another Argument to prove, That Cod cannot endue any par- 
. cel of Matter with the Faculty of Thinking, is taken 
ele from thole Words of mine, * where I ſhew, by what 
P. 139+ Connection of Ideas we may come to know, Thar 
God is an Immartzrial Subitance, They are theſe, „The Idea of an 
« eternal actual knowing Being, with the Idea of Immateriality, 
c by the Intervention of the Idea of Matter, and of its actual Di- 
4% viſion, Diviſibility and want of Perception, &5'c. From whence 
As Aale. ur Lordſhip thus argues, * Here the want of Percep- 
Z. Anw. tion is owned tobe ſo cſſential 10 Matter, that God is 
Pe 77 therefore concluded to be Immaterial, Anſw. Percepti- 


on and Knowledg in that one eternal Being, where it has its 


Source, tis viſible muſt be eſſentially inſeparable, is not Matter: 
How far this makes the want of Perception an eſſential Property of 
Matter, I will not diſpute ; it ſuffices that it ſhews, That Per- 
ception is not an eſſential Property of Matter; and therefore Mat- 
ter cannot be that eternal original Being, to which Perception 
and K nowledg is eſſential. Matter, I ſay, naturally is without per- 
ception - Ergo, ſays your Lordſhip, want of Perception is an eſſenti- 
al Property of Matter, and God does not change the eſſential Properties 
of things, their Nature remaining. From whence you infer, That God 
cannot beſtow on any parcel of Matter (the Nature of Matter re- 
maining) a Faculty of Thinking. If the Rules of Logick ſince my 
Days be notchanged, I may fately deny this Conſequence, For an 


Argument that runs thus, God does not; Ergo, he cannot, I was 


taught when I firſt came ro the Univerſity, would not hold. For 
4 B. 4. C. I never ſaid God did. But * © That I ſee no Con- 
+ 4+ s tradiction in it, that he ſhould, if he pleaſed, to 


3. 5. 6. 4 give ſome Syſtems of ſenſleſs Matter, a Faculty of 


« Thinking; and I know no Body, before Des Cartes, that ever 
pretended to ſhew that there was any Contradiction in it. So that 
at worit, my not being able to ſee in Mat ter any ſuch Incapacity, 
as makes it impoſlible for Omnipotency to beſtow on it a Faculty 


of Thinking, makes me oppoſite only to the Carteſians. For as 


far as I have ſeen or heard, the Fathers of the Chriſtian Church 
never pretended to demonſtrate that Matter was capable to re- 
ceive a Power of Senſation, Perception and Thinking, from the 
Hand of the Omnipotent Creator. Let us therefore, if you pleaſe, 
ſuppole the Porm of your Argumentation right, and ag ® 
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Lordſhip means, God cannot + And then if your Argument be good, 


Jr proves, Thar God could not give to Baalam's Aſs a Power to 
{peak to his Maſter as he did, for the want of rational Diſcourſe, 
being natural to that Species, tis but for your Lordſhip to call it 
an eſſent ial Property, and then God cannot change the Eſſential Po- 
perties of things, their Nature remaining : Whereby it is proved, 
That God cannot with all his Omnipotency, give to an Aſs a 
Power to ſpeak as Balaam's did, | | | 
You ſay, , my Lord, ou do not ſet Bounds to God's 11 Ant. 


an Immate i ĩal Subſtance, i. e. take away from a Sub- p- 78. 

ſtance the Solidity which it had before, and which made it Mat- 
ter, and then give it a Faculty of thinking which it had not be- 
fore, and which makes it a Spirit, the ſame Subſtance remaining. 
For if the ſame Subſtance remains not, Body is not changed into an 
immaterial Subſtance, But the ſolid Subſtance and all belonging to 
it is Annihilated, and an Immaterial Subſtance created, which is 
nota change of one thing into another, but the deſtroying of one, 
and making another de novo. In this change therefore of a Body 
or Material Subſtance into an Immaterial, let us obſerve theſe 
diſtin Confiderations. 3 
Firſt, you ſay, God may if he pleaſes take away from a ſolid Sub- 

ſtance Solidity, which is that which makes it a Material Subſtance- 
or Body; and may make it an immaterial Subſtance, i. e. a Subſtance 
without Solid ity. But this Privation of i ee gives it not 
another; the bare taking away a lower or leſs Noble Quality does 

not give it an Higher or Nobler; that muſt be the Gift of God. 
For the bare Privation of one, and a meaner Quality cannot be the 
Poſition of an higher and better: unleſs any one will ſay, that 
Cog ĩtation, or the Power of thinking, reſults from the Nature of 
Subſtance it ſelf; which if it do, then wherever there is Sub- 
ſtagce, there muſt be Cogitation, or a Power of thinking. Here 
then, upon your Lordſhip's own Principles is an Immaterial Sub- 


fiance without the F aculty of thinking. | 
In the next Place, you will not deny, but God may give to this 
Subſtance, thus deprived of Solidity, a Faculty of thinking; for 


you ſuppole it made capable of that by being made Immaterial, 


| whereby you allow, that the ſame numerical Subſtance may be 


ſometimes wholly Incogitative, or without a Power of thinking, 
and at ather times perfectly Cogitative, or indued with a Power 
of thinking. TY =+q CY 1 . . : / 

Further, you will not deny, but God can give it Solidity and 
make it Material again. For I conclude it will not be denied, that 
God can make it again what it was before. Now I crave leave to 
ask your ' Lordſhip, why God having given to this Subſtance the 
Faculty of thinking after Solidity was taken from it, cannot re- 
ſtore to it Solidity again, without taking away the Faculty of 
thinking. When you have reſolved this my Lord, you will have 


proved it impoſſible for Gad's Omnipotence to give to a ſolid Sub- 
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ſtance a Faculty of thinking; but till then, not having proved it 
ampoflible, and yet denying that God can do it, is to deny that he 
+ r. Anſ. p. fan do, what is in it ſelf poſſible; which as I hum- 
1 P* | bly conceive is viſibly zo ſet Bounds to God's Omni- 
78. potency, though you lay here, f you do not ſet Bounds 
to God's Omnipotency. E 
If I ſhould imitate your Lordſhip's way of Writing, I ſhould not 
omit to bring in Epicurw here, and take notice that this was his 
way, Deum verbis ponere, re tollere. And then add, that I am certain 
you do not think he promoted the great Ends of Religion and Morality, 
+1 AnC For tis with ſuch Candid and Kind Infinuations, as 
+ * theſe, that you bring in both Hobbes, + and Spinoſa, 
P. Ty ' * into your Diſcourſe here about God's being able, 
N p. 79. ir he leaſe, to give to ſome parcels of Matter or- 
dered as he thinks fit, a Faculty of thinking. Neither of thoſe 
Authors having, as appears by any Paſſages you bring out of 'em, 
Kid any thing to this Queſtion, nor having, as it ſeems, any other 
huſineſs here, but by their Names skilfully togive that Character to 
my Book, with which you would recommend it to the World. 
I pretend not to enquire what meaſure of Zeal, nor for what, 
guides your Lordſhip's Pen in ſuch a way of Writing, as yours has 
all along been with me - Only I cannot but conſider, what Repu- 
tation it would give to the Writings of the Fathers of the Church 
if they ſhould think Truth required, or Religion allowed them to 
imitate ſuch Patterns. But God be thanked there be thoſe amongſt 
em who do not ad mire ſuch ways of managing the Cauſe of Truth 
or Religion. They being ſenſible, that if every one, who believes 
or can pretend he has Truth on his ſide, is thereby authorized 
without Proof, to inſinuate, whatever may ſerve to *prejudice 
Mens Minds againſt the other fide, there will be great ravage made 
on Charity and Practice, without any gain to Truth or Knowledg. 
And that the Liberties frequently taken by Diſputants to do ſo, 


may have been the cauſe that the World in all Ages has received 


fo much harm, and ſo little Advantage from Controverſies if! Re- 
lig ion. 4 | TH % 1 k 8 + 8 5 
Theſe are the Arguments which your Lordſhip has brougltt to 
cqufute one ſaying in my Book, by other Paſſages in it, Which 
therefore being all but Argumenta ad Hominem, if they did prove 
what they do nor, are of no other ule, than to gain a Victory o- 
ver me, a thing methinks ſo much beneath your Lordſhip, that it 
does not deſerve one of your Pages. The Queſtion is, whether God 
can, if he pleaſes, beſtow on any parcel of Matter, ordered as he 
*x Anſ. thinks fir, a Faculty of Perception and Thinking. 
Fou ſay,* You lock upon a Miſtake herein to be of dan- 
Pe 79+ gero Conſequence, as to the great ends of Religion and 
Morality. If this be ſo, iny Lord, I think one may well wonder, why 
your Lordihip has brought no Arguments to Eitabliſh the Truth it 
ſelf, which You look on to be of ſuch dangerous Conſequence to be mi- | 
faken in; but have ſpent ſo many Pages only in a Perſonal * 
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T In endeavouring to ſhew, That I had Inconſiſtencies in my Book, 
JE which if any ſuch thing had been ſhewed, the Queſtion would be 
A {till as far from being decided, and the danger of miſtaking about it 


457 as little prevented, as if nothing of all this had been ſaid, If 
7 therefore your Lordſhip's Care of the great Ends of Religion and Þo- 
Oy rality have made You think it neceſſary to clear this Queſtion, the 
World has Reaſon to conclude there is little to be ſaid againſt that 
wy © Propoſition, which is to be found in my Book concerning the Poſs 
- ſibility, that ſome parcels of Matter might be ſo order'd by Omni- 
77% | porence, as to be endued with a Faculty of Thinking, it God fo 
18 pleaſed, ſince your Lordſhip's Concern for the promoting the great 
* Ends of Religion and Morality, has not enabled you to produce one 
a, Argument againſt a Propofition, at you think of ſo dangerous Con- 
le, ſequence to them. | 
7 * And here I crave leave to obſerve, That tho' in your Title Page 
le you promiſe to prove; that my Notion of Ideas is inconſiſtent with it 


m, ſelf, (which if it were, it could hardly be proved to be inconſiſtent 
er with any thing elſe, ) and with the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith; Let 
£9 your Attempts all along have been to prove me in ſome Paſſages of 
my Book inconſiſtent ' with my felf, without having ſhewn any 
Pro in my Book inconſiſtent with any Article of the Chriftzs 
an Faith. E | | 
I think, your Lordſhip has indeed made uſe of one Argument of 
your own: But it is ſuch an one, that I confeſs I do not ſee ho 
it is apt much to promote Religion, eſpecially the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion founded on Revelation. I ſhall ſet down your Lordſhip's 
Words, that they may be conſidered, you fay : * 1. Au. 
* That you are of Opinion, that the great Ends of Reli- 9 
gion aud Morality are beſt ſecured by the Proofs of the P. 34» 337 
Inmortality of the Soul from its Nature and Properties, and which you 
think proves it immaterial. Jour Lordſhip does not Queſtion whether 
God can give Immortality to a Material Subſtance : but you ſay, it 
takes off very much from the Evidence of Immortality, if it depend ho- 
ly upon God's giving that, which of its own Nature it is , _ 
| Reis 2 * 2. Anſ. 
not capable of, &c. So likewiſe you lay, * If a Man 8 
cannot be certain, but that Matter may think (as I af P : 4 | 
firm) then what becomes of the Soul's Immateriality (and conſequently 
Inmortality) from its Operation? But for all thu, [ay I, his aſſurance 
of Faith remains on its own Baſis. Now you appeal to any Man of 
Sence, whether the finding the uncertainty of his own Principles which 
he went updn in Point of Reaſon, doth not weaken the Credibility of 
theſe fundamental Articles, when they are conſidered purely as Matters of 
Faith? For before there was a natural Credibility in them on the account 
of Reaſon ; but by going on wrong Grounds of Certainty, all that is loſt, 
aud inſtead of being Certain, he is more doubtful than ever. And if the 
Evidence of Faith falls ſo much ſhort of that of Reaſon, it muſt needs 
have leſs effect upon Mens Minds, when the Subſerviency of Reaſon it 
taken away; as it muſt be when the Grounds of Certainty by Reajon are 
vaniſhed, Is it at all probable, That he who finds hu Reaſon deceroe hin 
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in ſuch Fundamental Points, ſhould have bis Faith ſtand firm and un- 
moveable on the Account of Revelation? For in Matters of Revelation, 
there muſt be ſome Antecedent Principles ſuppoſed before we can belicog 
any thing on the Account af it. YO 
More to the ſame purpoſe we have ſome Paſſages farther, where 
* I f.om ſome of my Words, your Lordſhip ſays, & You 
p. 35. cannot but obſerve, That we have no Certainty upon my 
Grounds that Self-conſciouſneſs depends upon an individual Immaterial 
- Subſtance, and conſequently that a Material Subſtance may, according 
to my Principles, have Self conſciouſneſs iti it; at leaſt that I am not 
certain of the contrary. Whereupon your Lordſhip bids me conſider, 
whether this doth not a little affett the whole Article of the Refurretion? 
What does all this tend to? But to make the World believe, that 
I have leſſened the Credibility of the Immortality of the Soul, and 
the Reſufrection, by ſay ing, That tho' it be molt highly probable, 
that the Soul is Immaterial, yet upon my Principles it Cannot be 
diemonſtrated; becauſe it is not impoſlible to God's Omnipotency, 
if he pleaſes to beſtow ſome parcels of Mat ter, d iſpoſed as he ſees fit, 

a Faculty of thinking. 1 TIS: 
This your Accuſation of my leſening the Credibility of the Arti- 
cles of Faith is founded on this, That the Article of the Immorta- 
lity of the Soul abates of ics Credibility, if it be allowed, That 
its Immateriality (which its he ſuppoſed Proof from Reaſon and 
Philoſophy of its Immortality) cannot be demonſtrated from natu- 
ial Realon: Which Argument of your Lordſhip's bottoms, as I 
humbly conceive, on this, That Divine Revelation abates of its 
Credibility in all thoſe Articles it propofes pro ortionably, as Hu- 
mane Reaſon fails to ſupport the Teftimony of God. And all that 
your Lordſhip in thoſe Paſſages has ſaid, when examined, will E 
ſuppoſe be found to import thus much, viz; Does God promiſe a- 
ny thing to Mankind to be believed ? It is very fit and credible to 
be believed, if Reaſon can demonſtrate it to be true: Bur if Hu- 
mane Reaſon comes ſhort in the Caſe, and cannot make it out, its 
Credibility is thereby leſſened; which is in effect to ſay, That the 
Veracity of God is nota firm and ſure Foundation of Faith to rely 


upon, without the concurrent Teſtimony of Reaſon, i. e. with Re- 


verence be it ſpoken, God is not to be believed on his own Word; 
unleſs what he reveals be in it ſelf credible, and might be believ'd 


It this be a way to promote Religion; the Chriſtian Religion in 


all its Articles, I am not ſorry, that it is not a way to be found in 


any of my Writings, for I imagine any thing like this would, 
(and I ſhould think deſerved) to have other Titles than bare 
Scepriciſm beſtowed upon it, and would have raiſed no ſmall Out- 
cry againſt any one, who is not to be ſuppoſed to be in the right 
in all that he ſays, and ſo may ſecurely fay what he pleaſes. Such as 
I, the Prophanum Vulgw, who take tov much upon us, if we would 
examine, have nothing to do but to hearken and believe, tho? what 
he laid ſhould fubyeit the very Foundations of the Chriſtian i= 

| | | | at 
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What I have above obſerved, is fo viſibly contained in your 
Lordſhip's Argument, That when I met with it in your Aulwer 
to my firſt Letter, it ſeemed ſo ſtrange from a Man of your Lord- 
ſhip's Character, and ia a Diſpute in defence of the Doctrine of the 
Trinity, that I could hardly pertuade my ſelf, but it was a flip of 
your Pen : But when I found it in your ſecond Let- , FR 
ter * made ule of again, and {ſeriouſly enlarged as an W P- 
Argument of Weight to be inſiſted upon, I was con- 9 
vinced, that it was a Principle, that you heartily embrac'd, how 
little favourable ſoever it was to the Articles of the Chriſtian 
Religion, and particularly thoſe which you undertook to defend. 

I defire my Reader to peruſe the Paſſages as they ſtand in your 
Letters themſelves, and ſee whether what you ſay in them does 
not amount to this, That a Revelation from God is more or lels 
credible according as it has a ſtronger or weaker Confirmation from 


Humane Reaſon. For, | 

1. Your Lordſhip ſays, Du do. not Queſtion whe= 1. Anf. 
ther God can give Immortality to a material Subſtance ; . Anſ. 
but you ſay it takes off very much rm the evidence of P. 55. 
Immortality, if it depends wholly upon God's giving that which of its 
own Nature it is not capable of. | | 

To which J reply, any ones not being able to demonſtrate the Soul 
to be Immaterial, takes of not very much, nor at all from the evi- 
dence of its Immortality, if God has revealed, that it ſhall be Im- 
mortal, becauſe the Veracity of God is a Demoaitration of the 
Truth of what he has revealed, and the want of another Demon- 
{tration of a Propoſition, that is demonſtratively true, takes not 
off from the Evidence of it. For where there is a clear Demon- 
ſtration, there is as much Evidence as any Truth can have, that 
is not Self-evident, God has revealed that the Souls of Men 
ſhall live for ever. But, ſays your Lordthip, from this Evidence it 
takes off very much if it depends wholly upon God 's giving that, of its 
own Nature it is not capable of, i. e. The Revelation and Teitiu ony 
of God loſes much of its Evidence, it this depends wholly vpan 
the good Pleaſure of God, and cannot be demonttratively made 
out by natural Reaſon, that the Soul is immaterial, and conſe- 
quently in its own Nature immortal. For that is all that here is 
or can be meant by theſe Words, which of its own Nature it is not 
capable of, to make them to the purpoſe. For the whole of your 
Lordſhip's Diſcourſe here, is to prove, That the Soul cannot be 
material, becauſe then the Evidence of its being immortal would be 
very much leſſened, Which is to ſay, That 'tis not as credible upon 
divine Revelation, that a material. Subſtance ſhould be immortal, 
as an immaterial ; or which is all one, That God is not equally! 
to be believed, when he declares, that a material Subſtance ſhall be 
immortal, as when he declares, that an immaterial ſhall be lo, be- 
caule the Immortality of a material Subſtance, cannot be demon- 


lirated from natural Reaſon, 


/ 


Let 
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| Leet us try this Rule of your Lordſhip's a little farther. God. had 
| revealed, that the Bodies of Men ſhall after the Reſurrection, 
as well as their Souls, live to Eternity; Does your Lordſhip 
| believe the eternal Life of the one of theſe, more than of the other, 
| 1 you think you can prove it of one of them by natural Rea- 
n, and of the other not? Or can any one who admits of divine 
Revelation in the Caſe, doubt of one of them more than the other? 
| Or think this Propoſition leſs credible, the Bodies of Men, after 
| the Reſurrection; ſhall live for ever; than this, That the Souls of 
Men ſhall, after the Reſurre&ion, live fot ever? For that he muſt 
| do, if he thinks either of them is leſs credible than the other. If 
| this be fo, Reaſon is to be conſulted, how far God is te be believ'd, 
| and the Credit of divine Teſtimony, muſt receive its force from 
the Evidence of Reaſon 5 which has evidently taken away the 
| Credibility of divine Revelation, in all ſupernatural Truths, where- 
| in the Evidence of Reaſon fails. And how much ſuch a Principle as 
| this tends to the ſupport of the Doctrine of the Trinity, or the pro- 
| _—_ the Chriſtian Religion, I ſhall leave it to your Lordſhip to 
| conſider, ES | 
| I am not fo well read in Hobbes or Spinoſa, as to be able to ſay; 
what were their Opinions in this Matter. But poſſibly there be 
thole, who will think your Lordſhip's Authority of more uſe 
| to them in the Caſe, than thoſe juſtly decried Names: And be 
glad to find your Lordſhip a Patron of the Oracles of Reaſon, ſo lit- 
tic to the Advantage of the Oracles of Divine Revelation. This at 
. leaſt; I think, may be ſubjoined to the Words at the 
\ 6 4 Bottom of the next Page, * That thoſe who have gone 
1 about to leſſen the Credibilily of Articles of Faith, 
which evidently they do, who fay they are leſs credible, becauſe 
| they cannot be made out demonſtratively by natural Reaſon, have 
| not been thought to ſecure ſeveral of the Articles of the Chriſtian 
| Faith, eſpecially thoſe of the Trinity, Incarnation, and Keſurrection 
of the Body, which are thoſe upon the account of which I am 
| brought by your Lordſhip into this Diſpute. . ©. by 
1 ſhall not trouble the Reader with your Lordſhip's Endeavours 
| in the following Words, to prove, That if the Soul be not an im- 
| material Subſtance, it can be nothing but Life ; your very firſt Words 
| * 1. Anf, Viſibly confut ing all that you alledge to that purpoſe. 
„„ They are, * If the Soul be a material Subſtance, it u 
p. 33. really nothing but Life; which is to ſay, That if the 
Soul be really a Subſtance, it is pot really a Subſtance, but really u9- 
thing elle but an Affection of a Subſtance; for tne Life, whether 
7% of a material or immaterial Subſtance, is not the Subſtance it elf, 
*R but an Affection of it: 8 | „ 
| * 1. An, , 2+ You ſay; * Mtho' we think the ſeparate State of 
| EN) * the Soul after Death, is ſufficiently revealed. in tht 
| „ Scriptures, yet it creates ag redt Difficulty in underſtand- 
| ing it, if the Soul he nothing but Life, or a material Subſtance, which 
| muſt be diſſolved when Life is ended; For if he Soul bea wo" 
| 
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Subſtance, it muſt be made up, as others are, of the Coheſion of ſol id 
and ſeparate Parts, how minute and invifible ſoever they be. And what 
is it which ſhould keep em together when Life is gone? So that it is ns ea- 

ſy matter togivean Account, how the Soul ſhould be tapable of TImmor= 
tality, unleſs it be an immaterial Subſtance ;, and then we Know the Soluæ 
tion and Texture of Bodies cannot reach the Soul, being of a different 

Nature. 

Let it be as hard a matter, as it will, to give an Account what it is, 
that ſhould keep the Parts of a material Soul tag ether, aftet it is ſepara- 
ted flom the Body; yet it will be always as eaſy to give an Ac- 
count of it, as to Account what it is which ſhall keep together a mate 
rial and immaterial Subſtance. And yet the Difficulty hat there is 
togroe an Account of that, I hope does not, with your Lordſhip, 
weaken the Credibility of the inſeparable Union of Soul and Body to 
Eternity: And I perſuade my ſelf, that tbe Men of Senſe, to whom 
your Lordſhip appeals in the Caſe, do not find their belief of this 
Fundamental Point, much weakened by that Difficulty: I thought 
therefore (and by your Lordſhip's Permiſſion, would think fo ſtill) 
that the Union of Parts of Matter, one with another, is as much 
in the Hands of God, as the Union of a material and immaterial 
Subſtance z and that it does not take off very much, or at all, from 
the Evidence of Immortality, which depends on that Union, that it 
75 10 eaſy matter to give an Account what it is that ſhould keep em to- 
gether ; Tho' its depending wholly upon the Gift and good Pleaſure of 
God, where the manner creates great Difficulty in the Underſtanding 
and our Reaſon cannot diſcover in the Nature of Things, how it is; 
be that which your Lordſhip ſo poſitively ſays leſſens the Credibility 
of the Fundamental Articles of the Reſurrection and Immortality. Ha 

But, my Lord, to remove this Objection a little, and to fhew of 
how ſmall Force it is even with your ſelf; give me leave to pre- 


ſume, That your Lordſhip as firmly believes the Immortality of the 


Body after the Reſurrection, as any other Article of Faith: If ſo 
then it being no eaſy Matter to give an Account, what it is that ſal 
keep together the Parts of a material Soul, to one that believes it is 
material, can no more weaken the Credibility of its Immortality, than 
the like Difficulty weakens the Credibility of the Immortality of the 
Body. For when your Lordſhip ſhall find it an eaſy Matter to give 
an Account, what it is befides the good Pleafure of God, which ſhall 
keep tog ether the Parts of our material Bodies to Eternity, or even 
Soul and Body; I doubt not but any one, who ſhall think the Soul 

material, will alſo find it as eaſy togive an Account, what it is that 
ſhall keep thoſe Parts of matter alſo zo ether to Eternity. - 
Were it not that the Warmth of Controverſy is apt to make Men 
lo far forget, as to taxe up thofe Principles themſelves (when they 
will ſerve their turn) which they have highly condemned in others, 
I thould wonder to find your Lordſhip to argue, that becauſe it is a 
Difficulty to underſtand what ſbould keep together the minute Parts 
of a material Soul, when Life # gone; and becauſe it is not an eaſy 
putter to give an Account how the Soul ſhould be capable of Immortaney, 
Vol. II. e 5 _ 
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| unleſs it be an immaterial Subſtance : Therefore it is not fo credible 
| zãs if it wereeaſy tog ive an Account by natural Reaſon, how it could 
| be. For to this it is, that all this your Diſcourſe tends, as is evident 
| by what is already ſer down out of Page 55; and will be more 
| fully made our by what your Lordſhip ſays in other Places, tho 
| there needs no ſuch Proofs, ſince it would all be nothing againit 
| me in any other Senſe, - | 
| I thought your Lordſhip had in other Places aſſerted, and 
inſiſted oa this Truth, That no part of Divine Revelation was 
the Jeſs to be believed, becauſe the thing it ſelf created great Di- 
ficulty in the Underſtanding, and the wanner of it was hard to be 
explained; and it was no eaſy matter ro give an Account how It was, 
| This, as I take it, your Lordſhip condemned in others, as a very 
| unreaſonable Principle, and ſuch as would ſubvert all the Articles 
| of the Chriſtian Religion, that were mere Matters of Faith, as I 
| Think it will: And is it poſſible, that you ſhould make uſe of ir 
| Here your ſelf, againit the Article of Life and Inimor tality, that Chriſt 
Hath brought to light through the Goſpel, and neither was, nor 
could be made out by natural Reaſon without Revelation ? But 
you will ſay, you ſpeak only of the Soul ; and your Words are, 
| That it 7s no eaſy matter to g ide an Account how the Soul ſhould be 
capable of Immortality, unleſs it be an immaterial Subſtance, 1 grant 
It ; but crave leave to ſay, That there is not any one of thoſe Dif- 
| ficulties, that are, or can be raiſed about the Manner how a mate- 
rial Soul can be Immortal, which do not as well reach the Immor- 
tality of the Body. 1 | 
| But if it were not fo, I am ſure this Principle of your Lordſhip's 
would reach other Articles of Faith, wherein our natural Rea- 
| fon finds it not fo eaſy to give an Account how thoſe Myſteries are: 
And which therefore, according to your Principles, muſt be leſs 
| *2.Anf credible, than other Articles, that create leſs Difficulty 
| p 28. 0 the Underſtanding. For your Lordſhip fays, * Thar 
| „ pon appeal to any Man of Senſe, whether to a Man who 
thought by his Principles, he could from natural Grounds demon- 
ſtrate the Immortality of the Soul, the Snding the Uncertainty of thoſe 
Principles be went upon in point of Reaſon, i, e. the finding he could 
not certainly prove it by natural Reaſon, doth not weaken the Credi- 
bultty of that Fundamental Article, when. it is conſidered purely as a 
matter of Faith? Which in effect, I humbly conceive, amounts to 
| this, That a Propoſition divinely revealed, that cannot be proved 
| by natural Reaſon, is leſs credible than one that can: Which ſeems 
| to me to come very little ſhort of this, with due Reverence be it 
ken, That God is lefs to be believed when he affirms a Propo- 
| Htion, that cannot be proved by natural Reaſon, than when he 
propoles what can be proved by it. The direct contrary to which 
* 2, An. i my Opinion, though you endeavour to make good 
8. 19 by theſe following Words, * If the evidence of Faith 
P. 29-  »  falls;fo much ſhort of that of Reaſon, it muſt needs have 
lsſ: eſſed upon Mens Minds, when the Subſerviency of Reaſon is taken 
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away; as it muſt. be when the Grounds of Certainty by Reaſon are va- 
niſhed, Is it at all probable, that he who finds his Reaſon dece ive him in 
ſuch Fundamental Points, ſhould have his Faith and firm and unmove- 
able on the Account of Revelation ? Thenwhich I think there are 
hardly plainer Words to be found out to declare, that the Credi- 
bility of God's Teſtimony depends on the natural Evidence or 
Probability of the things we receive from Revelation; and riſes 
and falls with it : And that the Truths of God,or the Articles of 
meer Faith, loſe fo much of their Credibility, as they want Proof 
from Reafon : Which if true, Revelation may come to have no 
Credibility at all; For if in this preſent Caſe, the Credibility of 
this Propoſition, The Souls of Men ſhall live for ever, revealed in 
Scripture, he leſſened by confeſling it cannot be demonſtratively 
proved from Reaſon ; tho? it be aſſerted to be moſt highly proba- 
ble: Muſt not by the ſame Rule its Credibility dwindie away to 
nothing, if natural Reaſon ſhould not be able to make it out to be 
{o much as probable ; or ſhould place the Probability from natural 
Principles on the other ſide? For if meer want of Demonſtration 
lefſens the Credibility of any Propoſition divinely revealed, mult nor 
want of Probability, or contrary Probability from natural Reaſon, 
quite take away its Credibiliry ? Here at laſt it muſt end, if in any 
one Cale the Veracity of God, and the Credibility of the Truths we 
receive from him by Revelation, be ſubjected ro the Verdicts of 


Humane Reaſon, and be allowed to receive any Acceſſion or Di- 


minution from other Proofs; or want of other Proofs of its Cer- 
tainty or Probability. | 

If this be your Lordſhip's way to promote Religion, or defend 
its Articles, I know not what Argument the greateſt Enemies of 
it could uſe more effectual for the Subverſion of thol: you have un- 
dertaken to defend, this being to reſolve all Revelation peitecily 
and purely into natural Reaſon, to bound its Credibility by that, 
and leave no Room for Faith in other Things, than what can be 
accounted for by natural Reaſon without Revelation. 

Your Lordſhip F inſiſts much upon it, as if I had + t. Anl. 


contradicted whar I had ſaid in my Eh, by ſay p. 18.54. 


ing, That upon my Principles it cannot be demon- 28 
ſtratively proved, that it is an immaterial Subſtance 5 23 ee 
in us that Thinks, however probable it be. He that 
will be at the Pains to read that Chapter of mine, and conſider it, 
will find, that my Buſineſs there was to ſhew, that it was no 
harder to conceive an immaterial than a material Subſtance ; and 
that from the Ideas of Thought, and a Power of moving of Mat- 
ter; which we experienced in our ſelves, (Ideas originally not 
belonging to Matter as Matter) there was no more Difficulty to 
conclude there was an immaterial Subſtance in us, then that we 


had material Parts. Theſe Ideas of Thinking, and Power of mor 


ving of Matter, I in another place ſhewed did demonftratively lead 


us to the certain Knowledg of the exiſtence of an immaterial 
Thinking Being, in whom we have the Idea of Spirit in the 
> e 
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eſt Senſe ; in which Senſe 1 alſo apply'd it to the Soul, in that 
23d Ch. of my £ſay, the eaſily conceivable Poſſibility, nay great 
Probability that tne thinking Subſtance in us is immaterial, giving 
me lutficient Ground for it: In which Senſe I thall think I may 
ſafely attribute it to the Thinking Subſtance in us, till your 
Lordſhip ſhall have better proved from my Words, That it is im- 
poſhble it ſhould be immaterial. For I only ſay, That it is impoſh- 


ble, 2. e. involves no Contradiction, that God the Omnipotent im- 


material Spirit ſhould, if he pleaſes, g ive to ſome parcels of Matter, 
diſpoſed as he thinks fit, a Power of Thinking and Moving: 
Which parcelsof Matter fo endued with a Power of Thinking and 
Motion, might properly be called Spiiits, in Contradiſlinction to 
unthinking Matter, In all which, I preſume, there is no manner of 
Contradiction. Morte OR oe 
I juſtified my uſe of the Word Spirit in that Senſe from the Au- 
thorities of Cicero and Vigil, applying the Latin Word Spirits, 
from whence Spirit is derived, ro the Soul as a thinking Thing 
. Anl. without excluding Materiality out of it, To which 
8. Co. your Lordſhip replies, * That Cicero in his Tuſculan 
P- 58.— 0. Queſtions, ſuppoſes the Soul not to be a finer ſort of 
Body, but of a different Nature from the Body.---That he calls the Body 
the Pri/on of the Soul. And lays, That a wiſe Man's Buſineſs is to 
draw off bis Soul from his Body, And then your Lordſhip concludes, 


as is uſual, with a Queſtion, 1s it poſible now to think fo great a 


Man looked on the Soul but as a Modification of the Body, which muſt 
be at an end with Life? Aniw. No; it is impoſſible that a Man of 
fo good Senſe as Tully, when he uſes the Word Corpus or Body for 
the groſs and viſble-parts of a Man, which he Acknowledges to 


be Mortal, ſhould look on the Sol to be a Modification of that Bo- 
dy; in a Diſcourſe wherein he was endeavouring to perſuade anc- 


ther, that it was immortal. It is to be acknowledged that truly 
great Men, fuch as he was, are not wont ſo manifeitly to contra- 
dict rhem(e}ves, He had therefore no Thought concerning the Mo- 
dification of the Body of Man in the Caſe : He was not ſuch a Tritler 
as to examine, whether the Modification of the Body of a Man 
was immortal, when that Body it ſelf was Mortal: And there- 
fore that which he reports as Dicearchw's Opinion, he diſmiſſes in 
the beginning without any more ado, c. 11. But Cicero's was a di- 
rect, plain” and fenfible Enquiry, viz. What the Zoul was, to fee 


whether from thence he could diſcover its Immortality? Bur in all 


that Di'courſe' in his firſt Boek of Iuſculan £ueſtions, where he 
lays ont ſo much of his Reading and Reaſon, there is not one Syl- 
lable fhewing the leaſt Thought that the Soul was an immaterial 
Subſtance; but many Tnings directly to the contrary. 
en 0 Indeed (I.) he ſhuts out the Boch, taken in the 
30 51 2" ” Seirſe he uſes * Corps all-a long, for the ſenſible or- 
1 ganical parts ofa Man; and is poſitive that is not 
the Soul- And Body in this Senſe, taken for the Humane Body, he 
calls the Fyiſon of abe Soul; and ſays a wile Man, inſtancing in Se- 
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crates and Cato, is glad of a fair Opportunity to get out of it. But 
he no where ſays any ſuch thing of Matter: He calls not Matter in 
general the Priſon of the Soul, nor talks a Word of being ſeparate 
from it. | | 

2. He concludes, that the Soul is not like other Things here be- 
low, made up of a Compoſit ion of the Elements, Chap. 27. 

3. He excludes the two groſs Elements, Earth and Water, from 
being the Soul, Chap. 26. 

So far he is clear and poſitive : But beyond this he is uncertain z 
beyond this he could not get. For in ſome Places he ſpeaks doubt- 
fully, whether the Soul be not Air, or Fire. Anima fit anims ig- 
niſve neſcio, c. 25. And therefore he agrees with Panetiw, that, it it 
be at all Elementary, it is, as he calls it, Inflanmaia Anima, inflamed 
Air; and for this he gives ſeveral Reaſons, c. 18, 19. And though 
he thinks it to be ot a peculiar Nature of its own, yet he is ſo far 
from thinking it immaterial, that he ſays, c. 19. That the admit- 
ting it to be of an 4 ia or ig neouð Nature, would not be incon= 
kitent with any thing he had ſaic. : 

That which he ſecms moſt to encline to is, That the Soul was 
not at all Elementary, but was of the ſame Subſtance with the 
Heavens; which Axiſtotle, to diſtinguiſh from the four Elements, 
and the changeable Bodies here below, which he ſuppoſed made 
up of them, called Quinta Eſſentia. That this was Tully's Opinion 
is in plain from thele Words, Ergo, Animus qui ut ego dico, divinus 
eff, ut Euripides audet dicere Deus; & quidem fi Deus, aut anima aut 
ini eſt, idem eſt animus hominis. Nam ut illa natura cæleſtis & terra 
vacat & bumore ſic utriuſq; harum 1erum human animu eſt eæpiri. 
Sin autem eſt quinta quedam natura ab Ariſtotele inducta; primum hes 
& deorum eſt & animorum. Hanc nos ſententiam ſecuti, Dis ipfis ver- 
bis in Conſolatione hec epreſimus, ch. 26. And then he goes an, 
c. 27. to repeat thoſe his own Words, which your Lordthip has 
quoted out of him, wherein he had athrmed, in his Treatiſe de Con- 
ſolatione, the Soul not to have its Original fromthe Earth, or mixed 
or made of any Thing Earthly ; but had ſaid, Singularis eff igitur 
quadam natura & vis animi ſequnda ab his ujitatis notiſgue naturis: 
Whereby, he tells us, he meant nothing but Aristotle's Quinta H 
ſentia; which being unmixed, being that of which the Gods and 
Souls confiſted, he calls it divinum celeſte, and concludes it eter- 
nal, it being as he ſpeaks, & junda ab omni moi tali concretione, From 
which it is clear, That in all his enquiry about the Subſtance of 
the Soul, his Thoughts went not beyond the four Elements, or 
Aritotle's Quinta Efſentia to look for it, In all which there is no- 
thing of Immaterality, but quite the contrary. | 

He was willing to believe (as good and wie Men have always 
been) that the Soul was immortal; but for that 't is plain he ne- 


ver thought of irs Immateriality, but as the Eaiiern People do who 


believe the Soul to be immortal, but have neverth- leſs no Thought, 


no Conception of its Immateriality. It is remarkable what a very 
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* Loubre CEonfiderable and judicious Author * fays in the 
2 Sn Cale. No Opinion, ſays he, has been fo univerſally 
GREET is rec ĩved as that of the Immortality of the Soul; but its 
3 5 Iumateriality is a Truth the Knowl:dge whereof has not 

. * ſpread fo far. And indeed it is extremely difficulr to 
let into the Mind of a Siamite, the Idea of a pure Spirit. This the Miſ- 


ſoua i, who have been longeſt among them, are poſitive in. All the 


Pas ans of the Eait do truly believe, That there remains ſomething of a 
Man after his Death, which ſubſits independently and ſeparately from His 
Body. But they give Extenſion and Figure to that which remams, and 
attribute to it all the ſame Members, all the ſame Subſtances, both ſolid 
and liquid, which your Bodies are compoſed of. They only ſuppoſe that 
the Souls are cf a Matter ſubtil enough to eſcape being ſeen or handled. 
Such were the Snades and the Manes of the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans. And 'tis by theſe Figures of the Souls, anſwerable to thoſe of the 
Bodies, that Virgil ſuppoſed A neas knew Palinurus, Dido and An- 
Chitics in the other World, © þ | | e 
This Gentleman was not a Man that travelled into thoſe Parts 
for his Pleaſure, and to have the Opportunity to tell: ſtrange Sto- 
ries, collected by Chance, when he returned: But one choſen for 
the purpole (and he ſeems well cholen for the nd hag to inquire 
into the Singularities of $7am. And he has ſo well acquitted him- 
ſelf of the Commiſſion, which his Epiſtle Dedicatory tells us he 
had, to iuform himſelf exactly of what was moſt remarkable there, 
that had we but an Account of other Countries of the Eaſt, as he 
has given us of this Kingdom, which he was an Envoy to, we 
ſhould be much better acquainted than we are, with the Manners, 
Notious and Religions of that part of the World, inhabited by 
civilized Nations, who want neither good Senſe nor Acutenels of 
Reaſon, tho” not caſt into the Mould of the Log ick and Philoſo- 
phy of our Schools. | : MP: 8 
But, to return to Cicero, tis plain, That in his Enquiries about 
the Soul his T. oughts went not at all beyond Matter. Thus the 
Expreſſions that drop from him in ſeveral Places of this Book, e- 
vidently ſnew. For Example, That the Souls of excellent Men 
and Women aſcended into Heaven; of others that they remained 
here on Earth, c. 12. That the Soul is hot and warms the Body: 


ITnat at its leaving the Body it penetrates and divides, and breaks 
tlio” our thick, cloudy, moiſt Air: That it ſtops in the Region 


of Fire, aid aſcends no farther, the equality of Warmth and 


Weight making that its proper place, where. it is nouriſhed and 


{uſtained with the ſame Things, where with the Stars are nouriſhed 
a d ſuſtained, and that by the Convenience of its Neighbourhood it 
ſhall there have a clearer View and fuller Knowledg of the Heaven- 
ly Bodies, c. 19. Tnat the Soul alſo from this height ſhall have a 
pleaſant and fai er proſpect of the Globe of the Earth, the Diſpoſiti- 
on of whote Parts will then lie before it in one View, c. 20. That 
it i he d to determine what Conformation,Size and Place, the Soul 


has in the Body - That it is too ſubtil to be ſeen: Thattit is in the 


Humane Body as in a Houle or a Veſſel, or a Receptacle, c. 22. All 
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which are Expreſſions that ſufficiently evidence, that he who usꝰd em 
hed not in his Mind feparated Materiality from the Idea of the Soul. 
Ir may perhaps be replied, That a great part of this which we 
find in chap. 19. is ſaid upon the Principles of thoſe who would 
have the Soul to be Anima inflanmata, inflaued Air. I grant it. But 
it is alſo to be obſerved, That in this 19th, and the two follow- 


ing Chapters, he does not only not deny, but even admits, That 


ſo material a Thing as inflamed Air may think. 

That Truth of the Cale in ſhort is this; Cicero was willing to 
believe the Soul immortal, but when he fought in the Nature of 
the Soul it ſelf ſomething to eſtabliſh this his Belief into a Cer- 
tainty of it, he found himſelf at a Loſs. He confeſſed he knew 
not what the Soul was; but the not knowing what it was, be 


argues, c. 2. was no Reaſon to conclude it was not. And thereup= 


on he proceeds to the Repetition of what he had ſaid in his 6th 
Book de Repub. concerning the Soul. The Argument, which bor- 
rowed from Plato, he there makes ufe of, if it have any force in it, 
not only gms the Soul to be immortal, but more than, I thank, 
your Lordſhip will allow to be true: For it proves it to beeter- 
nal, and without beginning, as without end, Neque nata certa eſt, 
E ererna eſt, ſays he. „ 4 | 5 

Indeed from the Faculties of the Soul he concludes right, That 
it is of divine Original: But as to the Subſtance of the Soul, he at 
the end of this Dilcourſe concerning its Faculties, c. 25. as well 
as at the beginning of ir, c. 22. is not aſhamed to own his Ig no- 
rance, what it is; Anima fit animus, igniſve, neſcio; nec me pudet nut 
z/tos,fateri neſcive quod neſciam. lud, ſi ulla al ia de re obſcura affirmare 
poſſum, ſive anima, ſive ignis fit animus,eum jurarem eſſe divinum,C. 25. So 


tnat all the Ceitainty he could attain to about the Soul, was, 


That he was confident there was ſomething Divine in it, i. e. there 
were Faculties in the Soul that could not reſult from the Nature 
of Matter, but muſt have their Original from a Divine Powerz 
bur yet thoſe Qualities, as Divine as they were, he acknowledg- 
ed might be placed in Breath or Fire, which your Lordſhip will not 
deny to be material Subſtances. So that all thoſe Divine Quali- 
ties, which he ſo much and juſtly extols in the Soul, led him 
not, as appears, ſo much as to any the leaſt Thought of Immate- 
riality. This is Demonſtration, That he built 'em not upon an 
Exclufion of Materiality out of the Soul; for he avowedly pro- 
tetſes he does not know, but Breath or Fire might be this Think- 
Ing Thing in us: And in all his Conſiderations about the Sub- 
ſtance of the Soul it ſelf, he ſtuck in Air or Fire, or Ariſtotle's 
Quinta Eſſentia; tor beyond thoſe *tis evident he went not. 


Bur with all his Proofs out of Plato, ro whoſe Authority he 


defers fo much, with all the Arguments his vaſt Reading and 


great Parts could furniſh him with for the Immortality of the 
Soul, he was fo little fatisfy'd, fo far from being certain, 1o far 


From any Thought that he had, or could prove it, that he over 
and over again profeſſes his Ignorance and Doubt of it. In the 
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Beginning he enumerates the ſeveral Opinions of the Philoſophers, 
which he had well itudied, about it: Aud then full of Uncertainty 
ſays, Harum Sentenriarum que vera fit, Deus aliquis vid yet, qua vert 
mill ina mag na queſtio, c. 11. And towards the latter end having 
gone them all over again, and one after another examined them, 
he prof ſſes himſelf ſtill at a loſs, not knowing on which to pitch, 
nor whar to determine. Mentis acies, ſays he, ſeipſam intuens none 
nunguam hebeſcit, ob eamque cauſam contemplandi diligentiam omitti- 


mus, Itaque dutitans, circumſpect ans, haſitans multa adverſa rever- 


tens tanguam in rate in mari immenſe, noſtra vebitur oratio, c. 30. 
And to conclude this Argument, when the Perſon he introduces 
as diſcourſing with him, tells him he is reſolved to keep firm to 
the Belief of the Immortality: Tully Anſwers, c. 82. Laudo id qui- 
dem, etſinibil animis oportet confidere : movemur enim ſafe aliquo acute 


concluſo, labamus, mutamuſque ſententiam clarioribus etiam inrebus ; in 


his eſt enim aliqua obſcuritas, | 

So unmoveable is that Truth delivered by the Spirit of Truth, 
That tho' the Light of Nature gave ſome obſcure glimmering, 
ſome uncertain hopes of a future State ; yet Humane Reaſon 
could attain to Clearneſs, no Certainty about it, but that it was 
*%2Tim.1.10 JESUS CHRIST alone who had brought Life and 
E ** ** Immortality to light, thro" the Goſpel *, Tho' we are 
now told, That to own the Inabiftty of natural Reaſon to bring 
Immortality to Light, or which paſſes for the ſame, to own Princi- 
ples upon which the Immateriality of the Soul (and as tis urged 
conſequently its Immortality) cannot be demonſtratively proved, 
does leſſen the Belief of this Article of Revelation, which JESUS 


CHRIS T alone has brought to Light, and which conſequently the 


Scripture aſſures us is eſtabliſned and made certain only by Reve- 
lation. This would not perhaps have ſeemed itrange from thoſe 
who are juilily complained of, for {lighting the Revelation of the 
Goipel, and therefore would not be much regarded, if they ſhould 
contradict ſo plain a Text of Scripture, in favour of their all- ſuffi- 
cient Reaſon : Bur what ule the Promoters of Scepticiſm and Infideli- 
ty, in an Age lo much ſulpected by your Lordſhip, may make of what 
comes from one of your great Authority and Learning, may de- 


_ ſerve your Conſideration. 
And thus my Lord, I hope I have fatisfied you concerning Cice- 


70's Opinion about the Soul in his firſt Book of Tuſculan Queili- 
ons; Which, tho? I eailly believe, as your Lordſhip lays you are no 
Stranger to, yet I humbly conceive you have not Ds (and upon 
2 careful peruſal of that Treatiſe again I think I may boldly ſay 
you cannot ſhew) one Word in it, that expreſſes any thing like a 
Notion iu Tully of the Souls Immateriality, or its being an immate- 
rial Subſtance, | 
1 1. Anl. p. From what you bring out of Vigil your Lordſhip 
HS E' K concludes, That he no more than Cicero does me any 


62, 63. kindneſs in this Matter, being both Aſſerters of the Souls 
Innnor taliry. My Lord, were not the Queſtion of the Soul's Im- 
materiality, according to Cuſtom, changed here into that 7 
. 2 33 8 2 F ; „ 9 * 
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cout of Virgil, “ 
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Tomortality, which Iam no lels an Aſſerter of than either of 'em, 
Cicero and Virgil, do me all the kindneſs I deſired of them in this 
Matter; and that was to ſhew, that they attributed the Word 
Spirits to the Soul of Man. without any thought of its Imma- 
teriality; and this the Veiſes you your ſelf bring + Eneid. 4. 


385. 
Et cum frigida mors anime deduxerit artus. 
Omnibus, umbra locis adero, dabis improbe penas. 


confirm, as well as thoſe I quoted out of his 6th Book ; and for 
this Monſieur de la Loubere ſhall be my Witneſs in the Words a- 
bove ſet down out of him ; where he ſhews, that there be thoſe 
amongſt the Heathens of our Days, as well as Virgil and others a- 
mongit the ancient Greeks and Romans, who thought the Souls or 
Ghoſts of Men departed, did not die with the Body, without 


Thinking them to be perfectly immaterial ; the latter being much 


more incomprehenſible to them than the former. 
Your Lordſhip's F Anſwer concerning what is ſaid, + rok c 
Eccleſ. 13. turns wholly upon Solomon's taking the 6 w nie 
Soul to be immortal, which was not what I queſti- P 4, 95+ 


| oned : All that I quoted that place for, was to ſhew, that Spirit 


in Eugliſh might properly be applied to the Soul, without any 
Notion of its Immateriality, as F was by Solomon, which whe- 
ther he thought the Souls of Men to be immaterial, does little ap- 
ear in that Paſſage, where he ſpeaks of the Souls of Men and 
eaſts together, as he does. But farther, what I contended for, is 
evident from that place in that the Word Spirit is there apply'd, 
by our Tranſlators, to the Souls of Beaſts, which your Lordſhip I 
think does not rank amongſt the immaterial, and conſequently im- 
mortal Spirits, tho* they have Senſe and Spontaneous Motion, 

But you ſay,* If the Soul be not of it ſelf a free thinj- a; 
ing Subſtance, you do not ſee what Foundation there is in tis * 
Nature for a Day of Judgment. Anſw. Tho' the Heathen 1 
World did not of old, nor do to this day, ſee a Foundation in Na- 
ture for a Day of Fudgment : Let in Revelation, if that will ſatisfy 
your Lordſhip, every one may ſee a Foundation for a Day of Judg- 


nent, becauſe God has pofitively declared it; tho“ God has not 


by that Revelation taught us, what the Subſtance of the Soul is; 
nor has any where ſaid, That the Soul of it ſelf is a free Agent. 
Whatſoever any created Subſtance is, it is not of i- ſelf, bur is by 
the good Pleaſure of its Creator: Whatever degrees of Perfection it 
has, it has from the bountiful Handof its Maker. For it is true in 
a natural, as well as a ſpirituatSenle, what St. Paul 
lays, * Not that we are ſufficient of our ſelves to think 
any thing as of our ſelves, hut our ſufficiency is of God. 

But your Lordſhip, as I guels, by your following Words, would 
argue. That a material Suvitance cannot be a free Agent; where- 
by I ſuppoſe you only mean, that you cannot fee or conceive how 
a ſolid Subſtance ſhould begin, ſtop, or change its own Motion. 


* 2 Cor. .. 
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To which give me leave to anſwer, That when you can make it 
conceivable, how any created, finite, depence:1t Subſtance can 
move it ſelf, or alter or ſtop its «wn Motion, which it muſt to be a 
free Agent; I ſuppoſe you wiil find it no harder for God to beſtow 
* T this Fower v4 a fic, than an unſolid created Sub- 
* Tuſculan y p | 
Quettian, ſtance. Tully, in the piace above quoted, * could not 
L. I. C. 23. . onceive this Power to be in any thing, but what 
7 Be was from Eternity; Cum pateat ig itur æternum id eſſe 
quod ſeipſum moveat quis eſt qui hanc naturam ammis cſſe ts ibutani ne- 
get? But tho' you cannot /-e how any created Subſtance, ſolid, or 


not ſol id, can be a free Agent, (Pardon me, my Lord, if Fput in 


boch, till your Lordſhip pleate to explain it of either, and ſhew 
the manner how either of them can, of it /e!f, move it ſelf or any 
thing elſe) yet Ide not think, you will ſo far deny Men to be free 
Agents, trom the Dithculty there is to ſee how they are free A- 


gents, as to doubt, wherher there be Foundation enough for a Day 
of Judgment. 


It is not for me to judge how far your Lordſhip's Speculations 
reach: Bur finding in my ſelf nothing to be truer 
* Eccl. 11.5. ” 

: than what the wile Solomon tells me, *“ As thou know- 
eſt not what is the way of the Spirit, nor how the Bones do grow in the 


Womb of ler that is with Child; even fo thou knoweſt not the Works of 


God who maketh all Things. I gratefully receive and rejoice in the 
Light of Revelation, which ſets me at reſt in many things; the 
manner whereof my poor Reaſon can by no means make our to me: 
Omnipotency, I know, can do any thing that contains in it no 
Contradiction ; fo that I readily believe whatever God has de- 


clared, tho? my Reaſon find Difficulties in it, which it cannot ma- 


ſter. As in the prelent Cale, God having revealed that there ſhall 5 
be a Day of Judgment, I think that Foundation enough to con- 


clude Men are free enough to be made anſwerable for their Acti- 
ons, and to receive according to what they have done, tho' how 
Man is a free Agent, ſurpaſs my Explication or Comprehenſion. 


In anſwer to the place I brought out of St. Luke, 
C. 24. v. 39. + your Lordſt ip asks, + Whether, from theſe Wards of | 


+ t. Anſ, p. our Saviour, it follows, that a Spirit is only an Appea- 
6 


6. rance. I Anſwer, No, nor do 1 know who drew tuch þ 


an Inference from them: But it follows, that in 


Apparitions there is lomething that appears, and that which ap- | 


pears is not wholly immaterial ; and yet this was properly cal- 
led yg wa, and was often looked upon by thoſe, who called it 
TVS ue in Greek, and now call it Spirit in Engliſh, to be the 
Onoit or Soul of one departed, which 1 humbly conceive juſtifies 
my uſe of the Word Spirit, for a Thinking Voluntary Agent, whe⸗ 
ther material or immaterial. EI | | | | 

WE ianſ Your Lordſhip lays, * That T grant, that it cannot 

„. upon thete Principles, be demonſtrated, that the 
+ fs fpiritual Subſtance in us is immaterial: From whence 


you conclude, That then my Grounds of Certainty from Ideas, are plainly 
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or no; it being impoſſible for us, by the Contemplation of our 
own Ideas, without Revelation, to diſcover, whether Omnipo- 
rency has not given to ſome Syttems of Matter fitly diipoſed, a 
Power to perceive and think, or elſe joined and fixed to Matter 
ſo diſpoſed, a thinking immaterial Subſtance: It being, in re- 
ſpect of our Notions, not much more remote from our Com- 
prehenſion to conceive, that G O can, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd 
to Matter a Faculty of Thinking, than that he ſhould ſuperadd to 
it another Subſtance, with a Faculty of Thinking; ſince we know 


not wherein Thinking conſiſts, nor to what ſort of Subſtances the 


Almighty has been pleaſed to give that Power, which cannot be 
jn any created Being, but merely by the good Pleaſure and Boun- 
ty of the Creator. For I ſee no Contradiction in it, that the firſt 
eternal thinking Being, ſnould if he pleaſed, give to certain Sy- 


tems of created ſenſleſs Matter, put together as he thinks fit, 


ſome Degrees of Senſe, Perception, and Thought : Though, as I 
think, I have proved, Lib. 4. Ch, 10. it is no leſs than a Con- 
tradition to ſuppoſe Matter (which is evidently in its own Nature 


void of Senſe and Thought) ſhould be that Eternal firſt thinking 


Being. What Certainty of Knowledg can any one have that ſome 
Perceptions, ſuch as, v. g. Pleaſure and Pain,ſhould not be in ſome 
Bodies themſelves, after a certain manner modified and moved, as 
well as that they ſhould be in an immaterial Subſtance, upon the 
Motion of the parts of Body? Body, as far as we can concetve, be- 
ing able only to ſtrike and effect Body ; and Morion, according to 
the utmoſt reach of our Ideas, being able ro produce nothing but 
Motion; ſo that when we allow it to proJuce Pleaſure or Pain, 
or the Idea of a Colour, or Sound, we are fain to quit our Reaſon, 
go beyond our Ideas, and attribute it: wholly to the good Pleaſure 
of our Maker. For fince we mutt allow he has annexed EfeAs to 
Motion, which we can no way conceive Motion able to produce, 
what Reaſon have we to conclude, that he could not order them 
as well to be produced in a Subject we cannot conceive capable of 
em, as well as in a Subject we cannot conceive the Motion of Mat- 
er can any way operate upon 2? I ſay not this, that ] would any way 
leſſen the Belief of the Souls Immateriality: I am not here ipeak- 
ing of Probability, bur Knowledg ; and I think not only, that it 


— —— — — 


£3ven up. This being a way of arguing, that you often make uſe of. 
I have often had Occaſion to conſider it, and cannot af ter all les 
the force of this Argument. I acknowledg that this or that Pro 
poſit ion cannot upon wy Principles be demonſtrated; Ergo, I grant 
this Propoſition to be falſe, That Certainty contiits in the Per- 
cept ion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas. For that is 
my ground of Certainty, and till that be given up, my Grounds of. 


* 


becomes 
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becomes the Modeity of Philoſophy, not to pronounce Magiſterial. 
ly, where we want that Evidence that can produce Knowledy 
bur alſo, that it is of uſe to us, to diſcern how far our Know. 
leig does reach: for the State we are at preſent in, not being that 
of Viſion, we muſt, in many Things, content our ſelves with Faith 
and Probability: and in the preſent Queition about the Immateri. 
ality of the Soul, if our Faculties cannot arrive at demonttratiye 
Certainty, we need not-think ir ſtrange. All the great Ends of 
Morality and Religion, are well enougn ſecured, without Philoſo- 
phical Proofs of the Soul's Immateriality; fince it is evident, that 
he who made us at firlt begin to ſubſiſt here, ſenſible imelligent 
Beings, and for ſeveral Yeirs continued us in ſuch a State, can and 
will reitore us to the like State of Senſibility in anorher World, and 
make us capable there to receive the Retribution he has deſigned 
to Men, according to their Doings in this Life. Anu therefore tis not 
of ſuch mighty Neceility to deter nine one way or rother as ſome 
over zealous for, or againit the Immateriality of the Soul, have 
been forward to make the World believe. Who, eicher on the 
one fide, indulging too much their Thoughts immerſed altogether 
in Matter, can allow no Exittence to what is not material: Or, 
who on the other fide, finding not Cogitation within the natural 
Powers of Matter, examined over and over again, by the utmoſt 
Intention of Mind, have the confidence to conclude, that O.nnipo- 
tency it ſef cannot give Perception and Thought to a Subitance 
which has the Modification of Solidity. He that conſiders how 
bardly Senſation is, in our Thoughts, reconcilable to extended 


Matter; or Exiſtence to any thing that hath no Extenſion ar all, 


will confeſs, that he is very far from certainly knowing what his 
Soul is. Tis a Point, which ſeems to me, ro be put out of the 
reach of our Knowledg : And he who will give himſelf leave to 
conſider freely, and look into the dark and intricate part of each 
Hy potheſis, will ſcarce find his Reaſon able to determine him fixed - 
ly for or againt the Soul's Materiality. Since on which fide ſo- 
ever he vieu s it, either as an unextended Subſtance, or as a think. 
ing extended Matter; the Difficulty to conceive either, will, whilit 
either alone is in his Thoughts, itil] drive him ro the contrary 
ſide. An unfair way which ſome Men take with themſelves: 
who becauſe of the unconceivableneſs of ſomething they find in one, 
throw the nſelves violently into the contrary Hyporhefis, tho al- 
together as unintelligible to an unbiaſſed Underſtanding, This 
ſerves not only to ſhew the Weakneſs and the Scantineſs of our 
Knowledg, but the inſignificant Triumph of ſuch fort of Argu- 
ments, which crawn from our own Views, may fatisfy us that we 
can find ro certainty on one ſide of the Queſtion; but do not ar 
all chere by help us to Truth, by running into the oppoſite Opint- 
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on, which, on Examination, will be found clogged with equal 
Difficalties. For what Safety, what Advantage to any one 1s it, 
for the avoiding the ſeeming Abſurdities, and, to him, unſurmoun- 
table Rubs he meets with in one Opinion, to take refuge in the 
contrary, which is built on ſomerhing altogether as inexplicable, 
and as far remote from his Comprehenſion? Tis paſt controverly, 
that we have in us ſomething that thinks; our very Doubts about 
what it is, confirm the Certainty of its being, tho* we muſt con- 
tent our ſelves in the Tgnorance of what kind of Being it is: And 
'tis in vain to go about to be ſceptical in this, as it is unreafonable 
in moſt other Caſes to be poſitive againſt the being of any thing, 


- becauſe we cannot comprehend irs Nature. For I would fain 


know what Subſtance exilts that has not ſomething in it, which 
manifeltly baffles our Underſtandings. Other Spirits, who ſee 
and know the Nature and inward Conſtitution of things, how 

much muſt they exceed us in Knowledge To which if we add 
larger Comprehenſion, which enables them at one Glance to ſee 
the Connection and Agreement of very many Ideas, and readily 
ſupplies to them the intermediare Proofs, which we by fingle and 
flow ſte ps, and long poring in the dark, hardly at laſt find out, 
and are often ready to forget one before we have hunted out a- 
nother; we may gueſs at ſome part of the Happineſs of ſuperior 
ranks of Spirits, who have a quicker and more penetrating Sight, 


as well as a larger Field of Knowledg. But to return to the Ar- 


pron in Hand, our Knowleds, I ſay, is not only limited to the 
aucity and Imperfections of the Ideas we have, and which we 
employ it about, but even comes ſhort of that too: But how far it 
reaches ler us now enquire. 5 | 4 
8.7. The Affirmations or Negations we make xp far our 
concerning the Ideas we bage, may, as I have bef)re Knowledg 
intimated in general, be reduced to theſe four forts, reaches. 
27. Identity, Co- ex iſtence, Relation, and real Ex- 
_ I ſhall examine how far our Knowledg extends in each of 
thele. 510 | 
$. 8. Firſt, As to Identity and Diverſity, in this way of Firſt, Our 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of our Ideas, our intui- Knowl edg of 
tive Knowleds ij as far extended as our Ideas chemſel ves: ddentity and 
and there can be no Idea in the Mind, which it does Diver/ity, as 
not preſently, by an intuitive Knowledg, perceive J% 4d t 
to be what it is, and to png: from Any on: deas. 
FS. 9. Secondly, As to the ſecond ſort, which is the | 
Agreement, or Bere, of our Ideas in Co- exi- — — : 
Hence; in this our Knowledg is very ſhort, tho in very little 
this conliſts the greateſt and moſt material part of yay. 
our Knowledg concerning Subſtances, For our Ideas 


of 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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of the Species of Subitances, being, as I have ſhewed, nothing 
but certain Collections of ſimple Ideas united in one Subject, and 5 
co- exiſting together: v. g. Our Iaeas of Flame is a Body hot, lumi: 
nous, and moving upward; ot Gold, a Body heavy to a certain 
Degree, yellow, malleable, and fuſible. Thele, or come ſuch com. 
plex Ideas as theſe in Mens Minds, do theſe two Names of the 
different Subſtances, Flame and Gold ſtand for. When we would 
know any thing farther concerning theſe, or any other ſort of Sub- 
ſtances, hat do we enquire but what other Qualities; or Powers, 
thele Subſtances, have, or have not? Which is nothing elle but to 
know, what other ſimple Ideas do, or du not co-exitt With thoſe 


that make up that complex Idea ? 


| 4 §. 10. This, how weighty and conſiderable 5 
g g a part ſoever of Humane Science, is yet very narrow, 
and ſcarce any at all. The Reaſon whereot is, that 


— _ the ſimple Ideas whereof'our complex Idea of Sub- 
= unknown. ſtances, are made up, are, for the moſt part, ſuch 


as carry wich em, in their own Nature, no viſible 
neceſſary Connection, or Inconſiſtency with any other ſimple Ide- 
«, Whole Co-exiſtence with em we would inform aur ſelves about. 
§. 11. The Ideas, that our complex ones of Sub- 


Ss” I ftances are made up of, and about which our Know- 


Aualities. ledg, concerning Subltances, is molt employ d, are 


thoſe of their ſecondary Lualities; which depending 
alt (as has been ſhewn) upon the primary Qualities of theic minute 
and inſenſible Parts; or if not upon them, upon ſomething yet 
more remote trom our Comprehenſion, tis impoſſible we ſhould 


know, which have a neceſſary Union or Inconſiſtency one with a- 


nother : For not knowing the Root they ſpring from, not knowing 
what ſize, figure, and texture ot Parts they are, on which depend 
and from which reſult thoſe Qualities which make our complex I. 
dea of Gold, tis impoiſible we ſhould know what other Qualities 
reſult from, or are incompatible with the ſame Conſtitution of the 
infenfible Parts of Gold; and ſo conſequently muſt always co exiſt 
with that complex Idea we bave of it, or elſe are inconſiſtent with it. 

"pak feat ; §. 12. Beſides this Ignorance of the primary 
„ bo. Qualities of the inſenſible Parts of Bodies, on which 
tween any ſe- depend all their ſecondary Qualities, there is yer 
condary and another and more incurable part of Ignorance, 
primary Qua- which ſets us more remote from a certain Know- 
ities isundiſ- ledg of the Co- exiſtence, or Inco-exiſtence (if I may 
coverable. ſo ab ) of different Ideas in the ſame Subject; and 
; | that is, that there is no diſcoverable Connection 
between any ſecondary Quality, and thoſe primary Quali ties which it 
depends on. ; NTT 
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8 13. That the Size, Figure and Motion of one Body ſhould 
cauſe a Change in the Size, Figure and Motion of another Body. is 
not beyond our Conception: the Separarion of the Parts of one 
Body, upon the intruſion of another; and tue Change from Relt to 
Motion, upon impulſe; theſe, and the like, ſeem to us to have ſome 
Connection one with another. And if we knew theſe primary Quali- 
ties of Bodies, we might have reaſon to hope, we might be able 
to know a great deal more of theſe Operations of them one upon 
another: But our Minds not being able to diſcover any Connecl ion 

betwixt theſe primary Qualities of Bodies, and the Sen ſations chat 
are produced in us by them, we can never be able to eliabliſh cer- 


tain and undoubted Rules, of the Conſequence or Coexiſtence of 


any ſecondary Qualities, tho we could diſcover the Size. Figure 
or Motion of thoſe inviſible Parts, which immediately produce em. 
We are ſo far from knowing what Figure, Size or Motion of 
Parts produce a yellow Colour, a ſweer Taſte, or a ſharp Sound, 
thar we can by no means conceive how any Size, Figure, or Moti. 
on of any Particles, can poſſibly produce in us the Idea of any Co- 
lour, Taſte, or Sound whatloever ; there is no conceivable Connection 
betwixt the one and the other. | 
g. 14. In vain therefore ſhall we endeavour to diſcover by our 
Ideas, (the only true way of certain and univerial Knowledg, } 
what other Ideas are to be found conſtantly joined with that of our 
complex Idea of any Subſtance: ſince we neither know the real 
Conſtitution of the minute Parts, on which their Qualities do de- 
pend ; nor, did we know them, could we diſcover any neceſſary 
Connection between them, and any of the ſecondary Lualities : which 
is neceſſary to be done, before we can certainly know their neceſſary 
Ceeæxiſtence. So that let our complex Idea of any Specics of Sub- 
ſtances, be what it will, we can hardly, from the ſimple Ideas 
contained in it, certainly determine the neceſſary Co exiſtence of 
any other Quality whatſoever. Our Knowleag in all tneſe En- 
uiries, reaches very little farther than our Experience. Indeed, 
ome few of che primary Qualities have a neceſſary Dependence, 
and viſible Connection one with another, as Figure neceſſarily 
ſuppoſes Extenſion ; receiving or communicating Motion by im- 
pulle, ſuppoſes Solidity. But though theſe, and perhaps ſome 
other of our Ideas have, yet there are {0 few of them, that have a 
viſible Connection one with another, that we can by Intuition or De- 
monſtration, diſcover the Go- exiſtence of very few of the Quali- 
ties are to be found united in Subſtances : and we are left only ro 
the Aſſiſtance of our Senſes, to make known to us, what Qualities * 
they contain. For of all the Qualities that are co- exiſtent in any 
Subject, without this Dependence and evident Connection of their 
a one with another, we cannot know certainly any two to 
P-exift any farther, than Experience, by our Senies, * 
. | us 


\ 
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Thus though we lee the yellow Colour. and upon trial find the 
Weigh, Malleabvlenc!s, Fuſibility, and Fixednels, that are united 
in a piece of Gold; yer becauſe no one of theſe Idea has any evi. 
dent Dependence, or neceſſary Connection with the other, we can 
not certainly know, that where any four of theſe are, the fifth 
will be there alſo, how highly probable ſoever it may be: Becauſe 
the highett Probabi i y amounts not to Certainty; without which 
there can be no true Knowledg, For this Co exiſtence can be no 
farther known, than it is perceived; and it cannot be percei- 
ved but either in particular Subjects, by the Obſervation of our 
Senſes, or in general, by the neceſſary Connection of the Ideas chem. 
ſelves. — | 
2 FS. 15. As to incompatibility or repupnancy to Co ex- 
I Repugnan- iſtence, we may know, that any Subject can have 
cy to c9 exiſt. of each ſort of primary Qualities, but one particu 
lager. lar at once, v g. each particular Extenſion, Figure, 
Number of Parts, Motion, excludes all other of each kind. The 
like alſo is certain of all ſenſible Ideas pecnliar to each Senſe; for 
whatever of each kind is preſent in any Subject, excludes all other 
of that ſort 5 v. g. no one Subject can bave two Smells, or ro 
Colours at the ſame time. To this, perhaps, will be ſaid, has not an 
Opall, or the Infuſion of Lignum Nephriticum, two Colours ar the 
ſame time? To which I an{wer, that theſe Bodies, to Eyes diff: 
rently placed, may at the fame time afford different Colours: Bur 
] rake Liberty alſo to ſay, that to Eyes differently placed, tis dil. 
ferent Parts of the Object that reflect the Particles of Light: And 
therefore tis not the ſame part of the Object, and ſo not the very 
ſame Subject, which at the ſame time appears both yellow and 
azare. For tis as impoſſible that the very ſame Particle of any 
Body, ſhould at the ſame time differently modify or reflect the 
Rays of Light, as that it thould have two different Figures and 
Textures at the ſame time, | | | 
§. 16. But as to the Powers of Subſtances te Change 
Of the xr Fat the ſenſible Qualities of other Bodies, which make 
P o "= a great part of our Enquiries about them, and is 
ot, . 9 no conſiderable branch of our Knowledg ; | 
4 doubt, as ro theſe, wherein our Knowleds reach! 
much farther than our Experience; or whether we can comet? 
the Diſcovery of molt of theſe Powers, and be certain that they are 


in any Subject by the Connection with any of thoſe Ideas, whicl 


to us make its Eſſence. Becauſe the Active and Paſſive Powers 
of Bodies, and their Ways of operating, conſiſting in a Texture 
and Motion of Parts, which we cannor by any means come to 


| diſcover : tis but in very few Caſes, we can be able to perceive 


their Dependence on, or Repugnance to any of thoſe Ideas, whid 
make our complex one of that fort of Things. I have here - 
ſtance 
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ſtanced in the Corpuſcularian Hypotheſis, as that which is thought 
to go fartheſt in an intelligible Explication of the Qualities of 
Bodies; and I fear the Weakneſs of Humane Underitanding is 
ſcarce able to ſubſtitute another, which will afford us a fu'ler and 
clearer Diſcovery of the neceſſary Connection and Co exiſtence 
of the Powers which are to be obſerved united in ſeveral ſorts 
of them. This ar leaſt is certain, that whichever Hypotheſis 
bexcleareſt and tiueſt, (for of that ir is not my buſineſs ro deter- 
mine,). our Knowledge concerning corporeal Subſtances, will 
be very little advanced by any cf them, till we are made fee, 
what Qualities and Powers of Bodies hive a neceſſary Connection or 
Repugnancy one with another; which in the prelent State of Philo- 
ſophy, I think, we know but to a very ſmall 13 : And, I doubt, 
whether with thoſe Faculties we have, we ſhall ever be able to 
carry our general Knowledg (I ſay not particular Experience) in 
this part much farther. Experience is that which in this part 
we muſt depend on. And it were to be wiſhed that it were 
more improved. We find the Advantages ſome Mens generous 
Pains bave this way broughr to the ſtock of natural Knowledg. 
And if others, eſpecially the Philoſophers by Fire, who pretend 10 
it, had been ſo wary in their Obſervations, and fincere in their Re- 
ports, as thoſe who call themſelvesPhiloſophers ought ro have been; 
our Acquaintance with the Bodies here about us, and our infight - 
into their Powers and Operations, had been yet much greater. 

§. 17. IF We are ata loſs in reſpect of the Pow- Of 8 irits et 
ers, and Operations of Bodies, I think it is eaſy to „er. 
conclude, we are much more in the dark in reference to 
2 whereof we naturally have no Ideas, but what we draw 
rom that of our own, by reflecting on the Operations of our own 
Souls within us, as far as they can co.he within our Ol ſervation. 
But how inconſiderable a rank the Spirits that inhibit our Bodies 
hold amongſt thoſe various, and poſſibly innumerable, kinds of 
nobler Beings ; and how far ſhort they come of the Endowments 
and Per fections of Gherubims and Seraphims, and infinite ſoris of 
Spirits above us, is what by a tranſient hint, in another place, I 
have offered to my Reader's Conſideration. | | 

F. 18. As to the third fort of our Knowledg, viz; 

the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of our Ideas in 
＋ other Relation: This, as it is the Jargeit Field 
ot our Knowledꝑ, fo it is hard to determine bow 


Thirdly, Of 
other Kelat i- 
ons it is not 
eaſy to ſay 


- 


far it may extend: Becauſe the Advances that are jo far, 
made in this part of Knowledg, depending on our | 
Sagacity, in finding imermediate ſdeas, that may ſhew the Rela- 
tions and Habitudes of Ideas, whoſe Co- exiſtence is not conſider- 
ed, tis a hard Matter to tell, when we are at an end of ſuch Diſ- 
N ; and when Reaſon has all the helps it is capable of, for 
_ Vol. II 8 3 > -: 


the 
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the finding of Proofs, or examining the Agreement or Diſagree. 
ment of remote Ideas. They that are ignorant of Algebra, can- 
not imagine the Wonders in this kind are to be done by it : and 
what farther Improvements and Helps, advantageous to other 
Parts of Knowledg, the ſagacious Mind of Man may yer find 
out, tis not eaſy to determine, This at leaſt I believe, that the 


Idea of Quantity are not thoſe alone that are capable of Demon- 


ſtration and Knowledg ; and that other, and perhaps more uſe- 
ful parts of Contemplation, wovld afford us Certainty, if Vices, 
Paſſions, and domineering Intereſt did not oppoſe, or menace ſuch 

ndeayours. | 
The Idea of a ſupreme Being, infinite in Power, 


Morality ca- Goodneſs and Wiſdom, whoſe Workmanſhip we 


r are, and on whom we depend; and the Idea of 
| 2 5 

ede Going our ſelves, as e rational Beings, be- 
ing ſuch as are clear in us, would, I ſuppoſe, if duly conſidered, 
and purſued, afford ſuch Foundations of our Duty and Rules of 
Action, as might place Morality amongſt the Sciences capable of De- 
2nonſtration : wherein I doubt not, but from ſelf evident Propoſi- 
lions, by neceſſary Conſequences, as inconteltable as thoſe in 
Mathematicks, the Meaſures of right and wrong might be made 
out, to any one that will apply himſelf with the ſame Indifferency 
and Attention to the one, as he does to the other of thele Sciences. 
The Relation of other Modes may certainly be perceived, as well as 


rhoſe of Number and Extenſion: and I cannot ſee, why they 


mould not alſo be capable of Demonſtration, if due Methods were 
thought on to examine, or purſue their Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment. Fhere there ; no Property, there is no Injuſtice, is j Propoſi - 


tion as certain as any Demonttration in Euclid: For the Idea of 


Property, being a right to any thing; and the Idea to which the 
Name Injtice is given, being the Invaſion or Violation of that 


right; it is evident, that theſe Ideas being thus eſtabliſhed, and 


theſe Names annexed to them, I can as certainly know this Pro- 
poſition to be true, as that a Triangle has three Angles equal to 
two right ones. Again. No Government allows abſo{ute Liberty: The 
Idea of Government being the Eſtabliſhment of Society upon cer- 
tain Rules or Laws, which require Conformity to them; and 
the Idea of abſolute Liberty being for any one to do whatever he 

leaſes ; I am as capable of being certain of the Truth of this 

ropoſition, as of any in Mathematicks. 3 

Two Things Lare made no- S. 19. That which in this reſpect 
741 Ideas #hoxght. uncapable has given the Advantage to the Idea 


of Demonſtration, Their Com- of Quantity, and made em thought 

plexedneſs, and want of ſen= more capable of Certainty and De- 
ſible Repreſcniations. monſti ation, is, 55 

Fit, That they can be ſex down and 

re- 


2 
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repreſentgd' by ſenfible Marks, which have a greater and nearer 
Correſpondence with them than any Words or Sounds whatſoever. 
Diagrams dea vn on Paper are Copies of the Ideas in the Mind, and 
not liable to the Uncertainty that Words carry, in their Significa- 
tion. An, Angle; Circle or Square, drawn in Lines, lies open to 
the view, and cannot be miſtaken: It remains unchangeable, and 
may at leiſyre be confidered and examined, and the Dæmonſtration 
be reviſed, and all the parts of it may be gone over more than 
once, without any. danger of the leaſt change in the Ideas. Ibis 
cannot be thus done in moral Ideas, we have no ſenfible Marks that 
reſemble them, hereby we can fer ham down; we have nothing 
bur Words to ex preſs them by: which though, when writren, they 
remain the ſame, yet the Idea they ſtand for, may change in 
the lame Man; and tis very ſeldom, that they are not different 
in diſterent Perſons. Tad ee, 2 T 40 
| Secondly; Another : thing that makes the greater Difficulty in 
Ethicks, is, That moral Idea are commonly more complex than 
thoſe of the Figures ordinarily conſidered in Mathematicks. 
From whence theſe two Inconveniences follow. Firſt, That 


| their Names are of more uncertain Signification, the preciſe Col- 


lection of ſimple Idea thby ſtand for not being fo eafily agreed on, 
and ſo the Siga, chat is uſed for them in Communication always, 
and in Thinking often, does not ſteddily carry with it the ſame 
Idea. Upon which the ſame Diſorder, Confulion and Error fol- 
lows, as would if a Man, going to demonſtrate ſomerhing of an 


| Heptagon, ſhould in the Diagram he took to do it, leave out one of 


the Angles, or by over- ſight make the Figure with one Angle 
more than the Name ordinarily imported, ot he intended ir ſhould, 
when at firſt he thought of his Demonſtration. This often hap- 
pens, and is hardly avoidable in very complex moral Ideas, 
where the ſame Name being retained, one Angle, 1. e. one ſimple 
Idea is left out or put in, in the complex one, (Kill called by the 
lame Name) more at one time than another. Secondly, From the 
Compiexedneſs of theſe moral Ideas there follows another Incon- 
venience, (viʒ.) that the Mind cannot eaſily retain thoſe preciſe 
Combinations, ſo exactly and perfectly, as is neceſſary in the Exa- 
mination of the Habitudes and Correſpondencies, Agreements Or 
Diſagreements, of ſeveral of them one with another; eſpecially 


_ where it is to be judged of by long Deductions, and the. Interventi- 


on of ſeveral other complex Ideas, to ſhew the Agreement OF 


"Diſagreement of two remote ones. 


Ile great help againſt this, which Machemarticians find in Dia- 
grams and Figures, which remain unalterable in their Draughts, 
is very apparent, and the Memory would often have great Difft> 
culty otherwiiſe to rerain them ſo exactly, whilſt the Mind went 
Row, the parts of them, ſtep oy .ſtep, ro examine their _ 

„„ 2 or- 


wax a Faiſhood, and received into his Breaſt ſo ugly à thing as 1 
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Correſpondencies: And though in caſting up a long Sum, eirhe;. 
in Addition, 2 7 ago or Diviſion, every part be only a Pro. 

ſſion of the Mind, taking a view of its own Ideas, and conſj- 
dering their Agreement or Diſagreement ; and the Reſolution of 
the Queſtion be nothing but the Reſult of the whole, made up 
of ſuch particulars, whereof the Mind bas a clear Perception; 
yet without ſetting down the ſeveral Parts by Marks, whole pre. 
ciſe . Significations are known, and by Marks that laſt and re. 
main in view when the Memory had let them go, it would be 
almoſt impoſſible to carry ſo many different Ideas in Mind, with- 
our confounding, or _— flip ſome Parts of the Reckoning, 
and thereby making all our Reaſonings about ir uſeleſs. In which 
Caſe, the Cyphers or Marks help not the Mind at all to perceive 
the Agreement of any two, or more Numbers, their Equalities 
or Proportions: That the Mind has only by Intuition of its own 
Ideas of the Numbers themſ lves. But the numerical Characters 
are helps to the Memory, to record and retain the ſeveral Idea. 


about which the Demonſtration is made, whereby a Man may 


know how far his intuitive Knowledg, in ſurveying ſeveral of the 
particulars, has proceeded; that ſo he may without Confuſion 
80 on ta what is yet unknown, and at laſt have in one view 


before him the Reſult of all his Perceptions and Reaſonings. 


er F. 20. One part of theſe Diſadvantages in moral 
Hoſe Ds Ideas, which 3 them be thought not capable 
zies, of Demonſtration, may in a good meaſure be re- 
1 medied by Definitions, ſetting down that Collection 
of ſimple Ideas, which every Term ſhall ſtand for, and then uſing 
the Terms fteddily and conſtantly for that preciſe Collection. And 
What Methods Algebra, or ſometbing of that kind, may hereafter 
ſuggeſt, ro remove the other Difficulties, is not eaſy to foretell. 
Confident Jam, that if Men would in the fame Method, and 
with the ſame Indifferency, ſearch after moral, as they do mathe- 
matical Frurhs, they would find 'em to have a ftronger Connects 
on one with another, and a more neceſſary Conſequence from our 
Clear and diſtinct Ideas, and io come nearer perfect Demonſtration, 
than is commonly imagined. But much of this is not to be expect- 
ed, whilft rhe deſire of Efteem, Riches, or Power, makes Men 
eſpouſe the well endowed Opinions in Faſhion, and then ſeek 
Arguments, either to wake good their Beauty, or:varniſk- over 
and cover their Deformity. Nothing being ſo beauriful to the 
Eye, as Truth is ro the Mind; nothing ſo deformed and irrecen- 
cilable to the Underſtanding, as a Lye. For though many a Man 
can with Satisfaction enough own a no very handſome Wife in his 
Boſom; yer who is bold enough openly to avow, that he has eſ- 


Mens 
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Mens Throats, whom they can get into their Power, without 
rmitting them to examine their Truth or Falſhood , and will 
not let Truth have fair play in the World, nor Men the Liberr) 
to ſearch after it; What Improvements can be expected of chis 
kind 2 Whar greater Light can be hoped for in the moral Sciences? 
The ſubject part of Mankind, in moſt Places, might, inſtead 


thereof, with 


tian Bondage, expect Ægyptian Darkneſs, were 


not the Candle of the Lord fer up by himſelf in Mens Minds, which 
it is impoſſible for the Breath or Power of Man wholly to extin- 


§. 21. As ro the fourth ſort of our Kaowledg, 
viz. of the real actual Exiſtence of Things, we have 
an intuitive Knowledg of our own Exiftence; a 
demonſtrative Knowledg of the Exiſtence of a God; 
of the Exiſtence of any thing elſe, we have no 0- 
ther bur a ſenſitive Knowledg, which extends nor 
beyond the Objects preſent to our Senſes, 
S. 22. Our Knowledg being fo narrow, as I 
have ſhewed; it will perhaps, give us ſome Light 
into the preſent State of our Minds, if we look a 
little into the dark fide, and take a view of our Ig- 
norance: which being infinitely larger than our 
Knowledg, may ſerve much to the quieting of Diſ- 
putes, and Improvement of uſeful Knowledg; if d 


* 
6 4 


Fourthly, Of 


real Exiſtence 
we have an in- 
tuit ive Know- 
Jedg of our 
own ; Demon- 
rative of 


God's; ſenfble 


of ſome few o. 
ther Things, 
Our Ignorance 
great. 


iſcovering how 


far we have clear and diſtinct Ideas, we confine our Thoughts 
within the Contemplation of thoſe Things, that are within the 


reach of our Underſtandings, and launch not out ints that Abyſs of 


Darkneſs (where we have not Eyes to ſee, nor Faculties to perceive 


any thing,) out of a Preſumption, that nothing 


is beyond our 


Comprehenſion. But to be ſatisfy d of the Folly of ſuch a Conceit, 
we need not go far. He that knows any thing, knows this in the 
firſt place, that he need not ſeek long for Inſtances of his Ignorance. 
The meaneſt, and moſt obvious Things that come in our way, 


have dark ſides, that the quickeſt Sight cannot 


netrate into. 


The cleareſt, and moſt enlarged Underſtandings of thinking Men 
find themſelves: puzzled, and at a loſs, in every particle of Matter. 
We ſhall the leſs wonder to find it ſo,when we conſider the Cauſes of 
our Ignorance, which from what has been ſaid, I ſuppoſe, will be 


7 


found to be chiefly theſe three ; _ | 
Firſt, Want of Ideas. | 


* Secondly, Want of a diſcoverable Connection between the Idea 


we have. 114 


Thirdly, Want of tracing, and examining our Ideas. 
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, ee 8. 23. Firſt, There are ſome Things, and thoſe 
\ Firſt, One rot a few, that we are ignorant of for want . 
cauſe of it „ ene, 5 | . 
vant of Ideas, Firſt, All cbe Gmple Ideas we bave are confined (as 
ore by ſucn a, have thewti) to thoſe we receive ſrom corporeal Ob- 
8 5 of," jects by Senſation, and from ihe Qperatiens of our 
or fi 4 . on Minds as the Objects of Reflect ion. But how 
ticulariy ve much theſe few and narrow Inlets are diſproportio- 
dave nor, nate to the vaſt; whole Extent af all Beings, will 
18 not be hard to perſuade thoſe who are not ſo fooliſh 
as to think their Span the meaſure of all Things. What other 
fimple Teas tis poſlible the Creatures in other Barts of the Univerſe 
may have; by the Aſſiſtance of Senſes and Fgculties more or per: 
fecter, than we have, or different from ours, tis not for. us to detet- 
mine: But to ſay, or think there are no ſuch, becauſe we conceive 
rothio of em is no better an Argument, than if a blind Man 
ſhould be poſitive in it, that there mas no ſuch thing as Sight and 
Colours, becauſ he bad no manner of Idea of any ſuch thing, 
nor could by any means frame to himſelf any: Notions about 
Seeing. The Ignorance and Darkneſs that is in us, no more 
hinders nor» confines the Knowledg that is in others, than the 
blindneſs of a Mole is an Argument againſt the quick-fightedneſs 
of an Eagle. He that will conſider the infinite Power,; Wiſdom, aud 
Goodnels of the Creator of all Things, will find Reafbn to think 
it was not all laid out upon ſo inconſiderable, mean and impo- 
rent a Creature, as he will find Man to be; who in all probability, 
is one of the loweſt of all intellectual Beings. What Faculties 
therefore other Species of Creatures have to penetrate into the Na- 
ture and inmoſt Conſtitutions of Things; what lea they may 
receive of them, far different from ours, we kntwrnor- This we 
know, and certainly find, char we want ſeveral other views of 
them, beſides thoſe we have, to make Diſcoveries of them more 
perfect. And we may be convinced that the ſdeas, we can attain 
to by our Faculties, are very diſproportionate to Things themſelves, 
when a poſitive clear diſtinct one of Subſtance: it ſelf, which is the 
Foundation of all the reſt, is concealed from us. But wait of Idea 
of this kind being a Part, as well as Cauſe of our Ignorance ,can- 
not be deſcribed, . Only this, I think, I may confidently ſay of it, 
that the intellectual and ſenſible World, are in this perfectly alike ; 
That that part, which we ſee of either of them, holds no Proporti- 
on with what we lee not; and whatſoever we can reach with our 
Eyes, or our Thoughts of either of them, is but a Point, almoſt 
nothing, in Com par iſon of the reſt. | * by 53 Eo: Dec 
ZBecauſe of §. 24. Secondly, Another great Cauſe of Igno- 
their Remote - rance, is the want of Ideas we are capable of. As 
ut zor, the want of Ideas, Which our Faculties are not a 
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to give us, ſhuts us wholly from thoſe views of Things which tis 
reainnable to think other Beings, perfecter than we have, of which 
we know nothing; ſo the want of Ideas, I now ſpeak of, keeps 
us in Ignorance of Things we conceive capable of being known 
to us. Bulk, Figure and Motion, we have Ideas of. But though 
we are not without Ideas of theſe primary Qualities of Bodies in 
general, yet not knowing what is the particular Bulk, Figure and 
Mor ion, of the greateſt part of the Bodies of the U niverſe, we are 
ignorant of the ſeveral Powers, Efficacies and Ways of Operations, 
whereby the Effects, which we daily ſee, are produced. Theſe 
are hid from us in ſome Things, by being too remote; and in others 
by being roo minute. When we conſider the vait Diſtance of the 
known and vilible parts of the World, and the Reaſons we have 
to think, that what lies within our Ken, is but a ſmall part of the 


immenſe Univerſe, we ſhall then diſcover an huge abyſs of Igno- 


rance. What are the particular Fabricks of the great Maſſes of 
Matter, which make up the whole fiupendious frame of Corporeal 


Beings ; how far they are extended, what is their Motion, and) 


how continued, or communicared ; and what Influence they have 


one upon another, are U mar py 1g tbat at firit glimpſe out 
Thoughts loſe themſelves in. 
and confine our Thoughts to this little Canton, I mean this Sy 


If we narrow our Contemplation, 
ſtem of our Sun, and rhe groſſer Maſſes of Matter, that vin 
move about it, what ſeveral ſorts of Vegetables, Animals, arg 


intellectual corporeal Beings, infinitely different from thoſe of ou 
little ſpot of Earth, may there probably be in the other Planets; 


to the Knowledg of which; even of their outward Figures and Parts 


we can no Way artain, whillt we are confined to this Earth, there 
being no natural Means, either by Senſation or Reflection, æ0 con- 


vey their certain Ideas into our Minds? They are out of the reach 
of thoſe Inlets of all our Knowledg : and what forts of Furniture 
and Inbabiranrs thoſe MauGotit” comin in them, we cannot fo 
much as guels, much leſs hays clear, bag 3 Ideas of them. 
Y. 25. If a great, nay far the greateſt part of the 5 , 
ſeveral ranks 55 Bodies 10 the Univerſe, eſcape qur 2 | 
Notice by their Remoteneſs, there are others that 16/1. 


are no leſs concealed from us by their Minuteneſs.- 


Theſe inſenſible Corpuſcles, being the active parts of Matter, and 


the great Inſtruments of Nature, on which depend not only all 
their ſecondary Qualities, but alſo moſt of their natutal Operati - 
ons, our want of preciſe diſtinct Ideas of their primary Qualities, 
keeps us in an incurable Ignorance of what we deſire to know 


about them. I doubt not bur if we could diſcover the Figure, 


Size, Texture, and Motion of the minute Conſtituent Parts of any 
two Bodies, we ſnould know without Trial ſeveral of their Opera - 
tions one upon another, as we do now che Properties of a Square, | 
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or a Triangle. Did we know the mechanical Affections of the 
Particles of Rhubarb, Hemlock, Opium, and a Man, as a Watch. 
maker does thoſe of a Watch, whereby it performs its Operatj. 
ons, and of a File which by rubbing vn them will alter the Fi. 
gure of any of the Wheels, we ſhould be able to tell beforehand, 
that Rhubarb will purge, Hemlock, kill, and Opium make a Man 
ſleep, as well as a Watch-maker can, that a little piece of Paper 
laid on the Balance will keep the Watch from going, till it be 
removed ; or that ſome ſmall part of it, being rubbed by a File, 
the Machine would quite loſe its Motion, and the Watch go no 
more. The diſſolving of Silver in Aqua Fortis, and Gold in Aqua 

- Regia, and not Vice Verſa, would be then perhaps no more difficult 
to know, than it is to a Smith to underſtand why the turning of 
one Key will open a Lock, and not the turning of another. But 

| whiltt we are deſtitute of * acute enough to diſcover the mi. 
niute Particles of Bodies, and to give us Ideas of their mechanical 
. Affections, we muſt be content to be ignorant of their Properties 
and Ways of Operation; nor can we be aſſured about them any 
farther, than ſome few Trials we make are able to reach. But 
: whether they will ſucceed again another time, we cannot be cer- 
ain. This hinders our certain Kaowledg of univerſal Truths 
oncerning natural Bodies; and our Reaſon carries us herein very 
Jirtle beyond particular Matter of Fact, 


nee o F. 26. And therefore 1 am apt to doubt, that 
Science of Bo- how far ſoever Humane Induſtry may advance 
dies. uſeful and experimental Philoſophy in phyſical things, 


 feientifical will (till be out of our reach; becauſe 
we want perfect and adequate Ideas of thoſe very Bodies, which 
are neareſt to us, and moit under our command. Thoſe which 
we bave ranked into Claſſes under Names, and we think our 
ſelves belt acquainted with, we have but very imperfect, and 
incomplcar Ideas of, Dittinct Ideas of the ſeveral ſorts of Bodies, 
that fall under the Examination of our Senſes, perhaps, we may 
have: but adequate Ideas, I ſuſpect, we have not of any one 
amongtt them. And though the former of theſe will ſerve us for 
common Uſe and Diicourie, yet whilſt we want the latter, we 
are not capable of ſcientifical Knowledg ; nor ſhall ever be able to 
diſcover general, inſtructive, unqueſtionable Truths concerning 
chem. Certainty and Demonſtration, are Things we muſt nor, in 
theſe Matters, pretend to. By the Colour, Figure, Taite, and 
Smell, and other ſenſible Qualities, we have as clear and diſtinct 
Ideas of Sage and Hemlock, as we have of a Circle and a Triangle : 
But having no Ideas of the particular primary Qualities of the 
minute Parts of either of theſe Plants, nor of other Bodies which 
we would apply them to, we cannot tell what Effects they will 
produce; nor when we Ice thoſe Effects, can we ſo much as — 
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tem even of material Beings; to which, if we add 2 
the Conſideration of that infinite Number of Spirits that may be, 
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much leſs know, their manner of Production. Thus having no 
Ideas of the particular mechanical Affection of the minute Parts of 
Bodies, that are within our view and reach, we are ignorant of 
their Conttitutions, Powers, and Operations: and of Bodies more 
remote, we are yet more ignorant, not knowing ſo much as their 
very outward Shapes, or the ſenſible and groſſer Parts of their 


| Conſtitutions, | | 1. 
$. 27. This at firſt Sight, will ſhew us how diſ- Much J f 
proportionate our Knowledg is to the whole ex- Spirits, eſs of 


and probably are, which are yet more remote from our Know- 
ledg, whereof we have no Cognizance, nor can frame to our 
ſelves any diſtinct Idea of their ſeyeral ranks and forts, we ſhall 
fiad this cauſe of Ignorance conceal from us, in an impenetrable 
Obſcurity, almoſt the whole intellectual World; a greater cer- 


| tainly, and more beautiful World than the material. For bating 


ſome very few, and thoſe, if I may ſo call them, ſuperficial Ideas 


| of Spirit, which by Reflection we get of our own, and from thence; 


the beſt we can collect, cf the Father of all Spirits, the eternal 
in..ependent Author of em and us, and all Things; we have no 
certain Information, ſo much as of rhe Exiſtence of other Spirits, 


but by Revelation. Angels of all ſorts are naturally beyond our 


Diicavery : And all thoſe Intelligences, whereof tis likely there 
are more Orders than of corporeal Subitances, are Things wheres 
of our natural Faculties give us no certain account at all. That 
there are Minds, and thinking Beings in other Men as well as him- 
elf, every Man has a Reaſon, from their Words and Actions, to 
be latisfied : And the Knowledg of his own Mind cannot ſuffer a 
Man, that conſiders, to be ignorant, that there is a GOD. But 


chat there are Degrees of Spiritual Beings between us and the great 


GOD, whois there, that by his own Search and Ability can come 
to know 2 Much leſs have we diltind Ideas of their different Na- 
tures, Conditions, States, Powers, and ſeveral Conſtitutions, 
wherein they agree or differ from one another, and from us. And 


thereforę in hat concerns their different Species and Properties, 


. 


we are under an ablolute ignorance. | | 
8. 28, Secondly, What a imall part of the Subſtan- Secondly, 
tial Beings, that are in the Univerſe, the want of Want of a diſ- 
Ideas leave open to our Knowledg, we bave ſeen. coverable Cn. 
In the next place, another cauſe of Ignorance, of nedtion he- 

no leſs Moment, is a want of a diſcoverable Con- ba Ideas 
neck between thoſe Ideas we bave. For 4% 
wherever. we want that, we are utterly uncapable of univerſal and 
certain Knowledg ; and ate, as in the former Caſe, left only to 
Qblervation arid Experiment: which, how narrow and confined 
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it is, how far from general Knowledg, we need not be told, 
1 ſhall give ſome few Inſtances of this cauſe of our Ignorance, and 
ſo leave ir. Tis evident that the Bulk, Figure and Motion of 
ſeveral Bodies about us, produce in us ſeveral Senſations, as of 
Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, >melis, Pleaſure and Pain, Gc. Theſe 
mechanical Affections of Bodies, having no Affinity at all with 
thoſe Ideas they produce in us, (there being no conceivable Conne. 
ction between any impulſe of any ſort of Body, and any Percep- 
tion of. a Colour or Smell, which we find in our Minds) we can 
have no diſtinct Knowledg of ſuch Operations beyond our Ex. 
per ience; and can Reaſon no otherwile about them, than as Ef. 
bects produced by. the Appointment of an infinitely Wiſe Agent, 
which/perfectly ſurpals our Comprehenſions. As the Ideas of ſen- 
ble ſecondary Qualities, which we have in our Minds, can, by 
us, be no Way deduc'd from bodily Cauſes, nor any Correſpon- 
dence. or Connection be fuund between them and thoſe primary 


Qualities which (Experience thews us) produce them in us; ſo 
on the other (ide, the Operation of our Minds upon our Bodies 
is as. unconceivable. How any Thought ſhould produce a Mo- 
tion im Body is as remote from the Nature of our Ideas, as how 
any Body ſhould produce any Thought in the Mind. That itis 
ſo, if Experience did not convince us, the Conſiderat ion of the 
ings themſelves would never be able, in the leaſt, to diſcover 
to us. Tbeſe, and the like, tho they have à conſtant and regular 
Connection, in the ordinary courſe of Things; yet that Connection 
being not diſcoverable in the Idea themſelves, which appearing to 
have no neceſſary dependance one on another, we can attribute 
the ir Gonnection to nothing elle, but the arbitrary Determination 
of that All wiſe Agent, who has made em to be, and to operate 2 
they do, in a Way wholly above our weak Underſtandings to con: 
e. GU 502 | | cdl a 
" "Dita 655 §. 29- In ſome of our Idaa there are certain Rel. 
7 tions, Habitudes and Connections, fo viſibly includ: 
ed in the Nature of the Ideas themſelves, that we cannot conceive 
em ſeparable from em, by any Power whatſoever. And in theſe 
only, we are capable of certain and univerſal Knowledg · Thus 
the Lea of a right lined Triangle neceſſarily carries within it ant: 
ualiry of its Angles to two right ones. Nor can we'conceive this 
Nen, this Connection of theſe two Ideas, to be poſſibly muta- 
ble, or to depend on any arbitrary Power, which of choice made 
it thus, or could make it otherwiſe. But the Coberence and Conti 
mity of the Parts of Matter; the Production of Senſation in us of 
Colours and Sounds, &c. by Impulſe and Motion; nay, the orig 
nal Rules and Communication of Motion being ſuch, wherein we 
can diſcover: no natural Connection with any Ideas we have, we 
cannot but aſcribe em ic the arbitrary Will and good Pleaſure bo 


Notice of our Senfes, of which we have fo far 
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the Wiſe Architect. I need not, 1 think, here mention the Re- 
ſurrection of the dead, the future State of this Globe of Earth, and 
ſoch other Things, which are by every one acknowledged o depend 
wholly on the Determination of a free Agent. The Things chat, 
as far as our Obſervation reaches, we ebnſtamly find to proceed 
regularly, we may conclude, do act by a Law ſer em; but yet by 


| aL2'v that we know not! Whereby, tho Cauſes work ſteddily, 


and Effects conſtantly flow from them, yer their Connectians and 


Dependencies b ing not diſcoverable in our Ideas, we can have but 
an experimental Knowledg of em. From all which tis eaſy to 


perceive, bat a darkneſs we are involved in, how little tis of He- 


ing, ani the things that are, that we are capable ra know. And 
therefore we ſhall do no Injury to our Knowledg when we mo- 
deftly think with our ſelves, tkat we are ſo far from being able to 
comprehend the whole Nature of the Univerſe, and allt things 
contained in it, that we are not capable of a philoſophical Knowledp 
of the Bodies that are about us, and make a part of us: Conoeru- 
ing their ſecondary Qualities, Powers and Operations, we can have 
no univerſal Certainty. Several Effects come every Day within the 
| Kees Knowleas : 
But the Cauſes, Manner andCertamty-of their Production, for the 
two foregoing Reaſons, we muſt be content to be ignorant of. In 
theſe, we can go no further than particular Experience informs us of 
| ee Fad, and by Analogy ro gueſs what Effects the like 
Bodies are, upon other Trials, like to produce. But as tow perſect 
"Science of natural Bodies, (not to mention ſpiritual Beipgs,). we 
are, I think, fo far from being capable of any ſuch thing, chat l 
conclude it loft labour to ſeek after ir. Fs CINE 
8. 30. Thirdly, Where we have adequate Ideas, Thirdly, Want 
and hene there is 2 cevrain and diſcoverable'Con- of tracing out 
nection between them, yet we are often ignorant, Ideas. 
may haue ; and for want of finding out thoſe intermediate Ideas, 
which may few us; what Habitude of Agreement or Dilagree- 
ment they have one with another. And thus many are ignorant 
of mathemarical Prutlis, not out of any Imperfection of their 
Facultiss, orb uncertainty in the Things themſelves, but for wane 
af Application in acquiring, examining, and by due Ways com- 
paring thoſe Ideas; That which has moſt contributed to hinder 
the due tuaning of our Tdeas, and finding out their Relations, and 
Agreements or Diſagrerments one with another, has been, I ſap- 
pofe, the ill aſe df hr. Ix is impoſſible thar Men ſhoald ever 
truly ſeek, or certainly diſcaver the Agreement or Dilagreement 
of Ideas themſelves, whilſt their Thoughts flutter about, or Rick 
only in Sounds of doubtful and uncertain Significations. Ma- 
thednaricions abſtracting their Thoughts from Names, and ac- 


for Want of re eee e which we have, or 
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cuſtoming themſelves to ſet before their Minds the Ideas them 
| ſelves that they would conſider, and not Sounds inſtead of them, 
have avoided thereby a great part of that Perplexity, Puddering, | 
and Ccnfuſion, Which has ſo much hindred Mens Progreſs in other 
parts of Knowledg. For whilit they ſtick in Words of undeter. 

_ - mined and uncertain. Sigmfication, they are unable to diſtinguiſh 
True from Falſe, Certain from Probable, Conſiſtent from Inconſi- 
tent, in their own Opinions. This having been the Fate or Mis. 

fortune of a great part of the Men of Letters, the Increaſe brought 
into the Stock of real Knowledg, bas been very little, in Proporti- 

on to the Schools, Diſputes and Writings, the World has been 
filled with; whilit Students, being loſt in the great Wood of 
Words, knew not whereabouts they were, how far their Diſcove- 
; ries were advanced, or what was wanting in their own, or the ge- 
- neral Stock of Knowledg. Had Men, in the Diſcoveries of the 
material, lone as they have in rhoſe of the intellectual World, in- 
vol ved all in the Obſcurity of uncertain and doubtful Ways of talk- 
ing, Volumes writ of Navigation and Voyages, Theories and 
Stories of Zones and Tydes, multiplied and diſputed; nay, Ships 
built, and Fleers ſer out, would never have taught us the Way 
- beyond the Line; and the Antipodes would be ſtill as much un- 
known, as when it was declared Hereſy to hold there were any. 
But having ſpoken ſufficiently of Words, and the ill or careleſs 
. uſe that is commonly made of them, I ſhall not ſay any thing 
— bene e ,nnevwbot 
Ertent in e. . 31. Hitherto we have examined the extent of 
\ſpeB of Uni- Our Knowledg, in reſpect of the ſeveral forts of 
verſality. Beings that are. There is another extent it, in 
„„ - Teſpett of Univerſality, which will alſo deſerve to be 
conſidered: and in this regard, our Knowledg follows the Nature 
ol our Ideas. If the Ideas are abſtract, : whoſe Agreement or Diſa- 
greement we perceive, our Knowledg is univerſal. For what is 
known of ſuch general Ideas, will be true of every particular thing, 
in whom that Eſſence, i. e. that abſtraFt Idea is to * found: and | 
what is once known of ſuch Ideas, will be perpetually, and for ever 
true. So that as to all general Knowledg, we muſt ſearch and | 
find it only in our own. Minds, and tis only the examining of 
our own Ideas that furniſheth us with that. Truths belonging to 
Eſſences of Things, (that is, to abſtraci Ideas) are eternal, and are | 
to be found out by the Coitempiation only of thoſe Eſſences: as 
the Exiſtence of Things is to be known only from Experience. Bur | 
having more, to ſay. of this in the Chapters where I ſhall (peak of 
general and real Knowledg, this may here ſuffice as to the Univer- 
Kli of our Knowledg ia general. do gar oy corny nr 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the Reality of Knowledg. 


1. F Doubt nor but my Reader by this time may . 
0 | be apt to think, om 1 — been all this Nie 
while only building a Caſtle in the Air; placed in Ide- 
and be ready to ſay to me, To what — — all as may be 1 
this ſtir ? Knowledę, ſay you, is only the Percep- Bare Vifon, Lt 
nion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of our own n + 3) 
Ideas : but who knows what thoſe Ideas may be? Is there any thing 
ſo extravagant, as the Imaginations of Mens Brains? Where is 
the Head that has no Chimera's in it ? Or if there be a ſober and a 
wiſe Man, what difference will there be, by your Rules, between 
bis Knowledg, and that of the moſt extravagant Fancy in the 
World 2 They both have their Ideas, and perceive their Agreement 
and Diſagreement one with another. If there be any difference 
between them, the Advantage will be on the warm; headed Man's 
Side, as having the more Ideas, and the more lively. And fo, by 
your Rules, he will be the more knowing. If it be true, that all 
Knowledg lies only in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of our own Ideas, the Viſions of an Enthuſiaſt, and the 


Reaſonings of a ſober Man, will be equally certain. Tis no 


matter how Things are; ſo a Man obſerve bur the Agreement of 
his own Imaginations, and talk conformably, it is all Truth, all 
Certainty. Such Caſtles in the Air, will be as ſtrong Holds of 
Truth, as the Demonſtrations of Euclid, That an Harpy is not a 
Centaur, is by this way as certain Knowledg, and as much a 
Truth, as that a Square is not a Circle. CER, f 
But of what uſe 35 all this fine Knowleds of Mens own Imaginationt, 
to a Man that enquires after the Reality of Things? It Matters nor 
what Mens Fancies are, tis the Knowledg of things that is only to 
be prized : tis this alone gives a value to our Reaſonings, and pre- 
ference to one Man's Knowledg over another s, that it is of Things 
as they really are, and not of Dreams and Fancies. e 
F. 2. To which I Anſwer, That if our Knowledgg © * 
of our Ideas terminate in them, and reach no fatther, Af wer, Not 
where there is ſomething fartber intended, our moſt /* „lere HO 
ſerious Thoughts will be of little more uſe, than the % 
Reveries of a crazy Brain; and the Truths built $3: gi 
thereon of no more weight, than the Diſcourſes of a Man, who ſees 


Things clearly in a Dream, and with great Aſſurance utters them. 
But, I hope, before I haue done, to make it evident, that chis way 
of Certainty, by the Knowledg of our own Ideas, goes # hifthe 


farther 
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farther than bare Imagination: and I believe it will appear, that all 
tbe Certainty of general Truths a Man has, lies in nothing elſe. | 
Anſwer, Not 8 3. /Tis evident, the Mind knows not Things 
ſo, wbere Ideas immediately, but only by the Intervention of the 
agreewith eas ic has of em. Our Knowledg therefore is real, 
Things. only fo far as there is a Conformity between our 
Ideas and the Reality of Things. But what ſhall be 
here the Criterion? How ſhall che Mind, when it perceives nothing 
bur its own Ideas, know that they agrce with Things rhemfel ves ? 
This though it ſeems not to want Difficulty, yet I rbink there be two. 
ſorts of Ideas, that, we may be aſſured, agree with Things. 
1 S. 4. Firſt, The firſt are ſimple Ideas, which ſince 
As, Fif the Mind, as has been ſhewd, can by no means 
= 1 make to it ſelf, muſt neceſſarily be the Product of 
and producing therein thoſe Perceptions which by the Wiſdom and 
Will, of our Maker they are ordaind and adapted to. From 
whence it follows, that ſimple Ideas are not Fict ions of our Fancies, 
but the natural and regular Productions of Things wihous us, 
really operating upon us; and ſo carry with them all the Confor- 
miry which is intended; or which our State requires: For they 
repreſent to us Things under thole Appearances which they are 
fitted to produce in us: whereby we are enabled to diſtinguiih the 
ſorts of particular Subſtances, to diſcern the States they are in, and 
ſo to take em for our Neceſſities, and apply em to our Ules. Thus 
the Idea of Whiteneſs, or Bitterneſs, as it is in the Mind, exacti 
anſwering that Power which is in any Body to produce it there, has 
21 the real Conformity it can, or ought to have, with Things 


without us. And this Conformity between our ſimple Ideas, and 


the Exiſtence of Things, is ſufficient for real Knowledg. 5 
Secondly, All F. 8. Secondly, All our complex Ideas, except thaſe o 
erldeas, Sulſtances, being. Archeippes of the Minds own making, 


except of Sub- not intended to be the Copies of any thing, nor re WH 
ſtances, fer d to the Eiltence of any thing, as OO : 
2 gnmimals, cannot want any Conformity neceſſary to real 
Knewledg. For that which is not deſignd to repreſent any thing but 
it ſelf, can never be capable of a wrong R ntation, nor miſlead i 
us from the true Apprehenſion of any thing, by its Diſlikeneſs to it: Þ 
and ſuch, excepting thoſe of Subſtances, are all our complex Idea 


Which, as J have ſhew'din another place, are Combinations of Ide. 


48, which the Mind, by its free Choice, puts together, without conſ - 

dering any Connection they have in Nature. And hence it is, that in 
_ all theſe torts the Idea: themſelves are conſidered as the Arebetypen 

and Things no other wiſe regarded, but as they are conformable 


to them. So that we cannot but be infallibly certain, that al 
tte Knowledg we attain concerning theſe Ideas is real, and 9 
. = 
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Things operating on the Mind in a natural way, | 
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Things themſelves. Becauſe in all our Thoughts, Reaſonings, and 
Diſcourſes of this kind, we intend Things no farther, than as they 
are conformable to our Ideas. So that in theſe, we cannot mils of 
3 certain undoubted Reality. OG ORR > 
$. 6. T doubt not but it will be eaſily granted, 6211 
that the Knowledg we have of Mathematical Truths, Hence the © 
x not only certain, but rea/ Knowledg ; and not the Reality of ma- 
bare empty Viſion of vain inſignificant Chimera sof thematical * 
| rhe Brain: And yer, if we will conſider, we ſhall Anowledg.. 
find that it is only of our own Ideas, The Mathe- 1 
matician conſiders the Truth and Properties belonging to a 
Rectangle or Circle, only as they are in Idea in his own Mind. For 
tis poſſible he never found either of em exiſting mathemarically, 
i e. preciſely true, in his Life. But yet the Knowledg he has 
Properties belonging to a Circle, or any other 
mathematical Figure, are nevertheleſs true and certain, even of 
real Things exiſting: becauſe real Things are no farther concern 
ed, nor intended to be meant by any ſuch Propoſitions, than as 
Things really agree to thoſe Archetypes in his Mind. Is it true of 
the Idea of a Trangle, that its three Angles are equal to two right 
ones? It is true alſo of a Triangle, wherever it really exiſts. What- 
ever other Figure exiſts, that is not exactly anſwer able to that J. 
dea of a Triangle in his Mind, is not at all concerned in that Pro- 
poſition. And therefore he is certain all his Knowledg concerning 
ſuch Ideas, is real Knowledg : becauſe intending Things no far- 


tber than they agree with thoſe his Ideas, he is ſure what he knows 
concerning thoſe Figures, when they have barely an Ideal Exiſtence 
in his Mind, will hold true of them alſo, when they have a real 
Exiſtence in Matter; his Conſideration being barely-of thoſe Fi- 
gures, which are the ſame, wherever, or however they exiſt. 


ö. 7. And hence it follows, that moral Knowledg | , Fea 


s as capable of real Certainty, as Mathematicks. For | 

Certainty being but the Perception of the Agreement or Diſa- 
greement of our Idea; and Demonſtration nothing but the Percep- 
tion of ſuch Agreement, by the Inter vention of other Ideas, or Me- 
diums, our moral Ideas, as well as mathematical, being 4rcherypes 
themſelves, and ſo adequate, and complete Ideas, all the Agree- 


ment or Diſagreement, which we ſhall find in em, will produce 


teal Knowledg, as well as in mathematical Figures. 


8. 8. For the attaining of Knowledg ant Certain Exiſtence not 


; it is requiſice, that we have determined Ideas: feguired to 
and ro make our Knowledg real, it is requiſite, make it real. 
chat the Ideas anſfiver their Archetypen. Nor let it be « 


wondred, that I place the Certainty of our Knowledg in the Con« 
ſide ration of our Ideas, with ſo little Care and Regard (as it may 
deem) to the real Exiſtence of Things: Since mott of thoſe Dit- 

„ cout les 
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courſes, which take up the Thoughts, and engage the Diſputes of 
thoſe who pretend to make it their Buſineſs ro enquire after Truth 
and Certainty, will I preſume, upon Examination be found to 
be general Propoſitions, and Notions in which Exiitence is not at 
all concerned. All the Diſcourtes of the Mathematicians about. 
the ſquaring of a. Circle, conick Sections, or any other part of 
Marhemaricks, concern, not the Exiſtence ot any of thoſe Figures, 
but their Demonſtrations, which depend on their Ideas, are the 
ſame, whether taere be any Square or Circle exiſting in the World, 
or no. In the ſame Manner, Thar Truth and Certainty of moral 
Diſcourſes abitracts from the Lives of Men, and the Exiſtence of 
thoſe Vertues in the World, whereof they treat: Nor are Tully's 
Offices leis true, becauſe there is no Body in the World that exact. 
Iy Practiſes his Rules, and lives up to that Pattern of a vertuous 
Man, which he bas given us, and Which exilted no where, when 
be writ, but in Idea. If it be true in Speculacion, 5. e. in Idea, that 
Murder deſerves Death, it will alſo be true in Reality of any Action 
that exiſts conformable to that Idea of Murder. As for other Acti- 
ons, the Truth of that Propoſition concerns them nor. And thus it 
is of all other Species of Things, which have no other Eſſences, but 
thoſe Ideas, which are in the Minds of Men. , ” Coe 
„„ FS. 9. But it will here be ſaid, that if moral Know: 
Nor will it be ledg be placed in the Contemplation of EN own 
moral Ideas, and thoſe, as other Modes, be of our 


leſs true or 
certain, be- 


anſe moral L. own making, What ftravge Notions will there be 
— hun * our of Fuftice and Temperance ? What Confuſion of Ver- 


own making tues and Vices, it every one may make what Ideas 
and naming, of hem hepleaſes? No Confuſion nor Diſorder in 


the Thiags themſelves, nor the Reaſonings about 


them; no more than (in Mathematicks) there would be a Diſtur- 
bance in the Demoattration, or a change in the Properties of Fi- 
gures, and their Relations one to another, if a Man ſhould make 
a. Triangle with four Corners, or a Trapezium with four right 
Angles : that is, in plain Eng/zſp, change the Names of the Figures, 
and call that by one Name, which Marhematicians call'd ordina- 
rily by another. For let a Man make to himſelf the Idea of a Fir 
gure with three, Angles, whereof one is a right one, and call it, 


44a; ee rat, pa 


if he pleaſe, Equilaterum or Trapezzum, or any thing elſe, the Pro- 


perties of, and Demonſtrations about that Idea. will be the ſame, 
as if he called it a Rdtangular Triangle. I confels, the change of 
che Name, by the Impropriety of Speech, will at firſt diſturb him, 
who knows not what Idea it ſtands for: But as ſoon as the Figure 
is di awn, the Conſequences and Demonſtration are plain and clear. 
Juſt the ſame is it in moral Knowledg, let a Man have the Idea 
of taking from others, without their Conſent, what their honelt 
Igduitry has poſſeſſed them of, and call this Juſt ice, if he Pe 


„about them, may come ſhort of being real Such 
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He that takes the Name here without the Idea put to it, will 
be mittaken, by joining another Idea of his own to that Name: 
Bur ſtrip the Idea of that Name, or take it ſach as it is in the 
Speaker's Mind, and the ſame Things will agree to it, as if you 
called it Injuſtice. Indeed, wrong Names in mcral Diſcourſes, 
breed uſually more diſorder, becauſe they are not ſo eaſily re- 
ctified as, ii Mathematicks, where the Figure once drawn and 
ſeen, makes the Name uſeleſs and of no Force. For what need of 
a Sign, when the Thing ſignified is preſent and in view? But 
in moral Names, that cannot be ſo eaſily and ſhortly done, be- 
caule of the many Decompoſitions that go to the making up the 
complex Ideas of thoſe Modes, - But yer for all this miſcalling of 
any of thoſe Idea, contrary to the uſual Signification of the 
Words of that Language, hinders not, but that we may have 
certain and demonſtrative Knowledg of their ſeveral Agree- 
ments and Diſagreements, if we will carefully, as in Mathema- 
ticks; keep to the ſame preciſe Ideas, and trace them in their ſe- 
veral Relations one to another, without being led away by their 
Names. If we but ſeparate the Idea under Conſideration from 
the Sign that ſtands for it, our Knowledg goes equally on in the 
ea” of real Truth and Certainty, whatever Sounds we make 
uſe of. 

S. 10. One thing more we are to take Notice of, f : 
That where GOD, or any other Law-maker, hath |; ATI 
defined any Moral Names, there they have made a Certainty 
the Eflence of that Species to which that Name of the Know- 
belongs; and there it is not ſafe ro apply or vie ledg. 
them otherwiſe : But in other Caſes tis bare impro- | 
priety of Speech to apply them contrary to the common uſage of 
the Country. But yet even this too diſturbs not the Certainty of 
that Knowledg, which is ttill ro be had by a due Contemplation 
and comparing of thoſe even nick-named Ideas. 

S$« II. Thirdly, There is another fort of complex _ 
Ideas, which being refer d to Archetypes without Ideas of Sul 
us, may differ from them, and ſo our Knowledg e _ 
their Arche 


are our Ideas of Subſtances, which conſiſting of a Hpes withous 


Collection of ſimple Ideas, ſuppoſed taken from . 4 


the Works of Nature, may yet vary from them, | | 
by having more or different Ideas united in them, than are to be 
found united in the Things themſelves : From whence it comes to 
py that they may, and often do fail of being exactly conforma- 
le to Things themſelves, . | 
Vol. II. „ 


F. 12. 


. — 
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F. 12. J fay then, that to have Ideas of Sub- 
So far as they ances, which by being conformable to Things, 


agree with may afford us real Knowledg, it is not enough, 
zboſe, ſo far as in Modes, to put together ſuch Ideas as have no 
our Know- inconfiftence, though they did never before fo 
tedg concerns exiſt. V. g. the Ideas of Sacriledg or Perjury, Oc. 
77g them 1s were as real and true Ideas before as atter the Exi- 


real. ſtence of any ſuch Fact. But our Ideas of Subſtances 


being ſuppoled Copies, and referred ro Archetypes 
without us, maſt itil! be taken fron ſomething that does or has 
exiſted; they mutt not conſiſt of Ideas put together at the plea- 
ſure of our Thoughts, wi tuout any real Pattern they were taken 
from, though we can perceive no inconſiſtence in ſuch a Com- 
bination. The Reaſon whereof is, becauſe we knowing not what 
real Conſtitution it is of Subſtances, wher20n our {imple Ideas 
depend, and which really is the cauſe of the ſtrict Union of ſome 
of them one with another, and the Excluſion of others; there 
are very few of them, thar we can be ſure are, or are not in- 
confiitent in Nature, any farther than Experience and ſenſible 
Ob ervation reach, Herein therefore is founded the Reality of 
our Rnowle!g concerning Subſtances, that all our complex Ideas 
of them mult be tack, and ſuch only, as are made up of ſuch 
ſimple ones, as have been diſcovered to co-exiſt in Nature. And 
our Ideas being thus true, though nor. perhaps, very exact Co- 
ptes, are yet the Subjects of real (as far as we have any) Know- Þ 
teds of them. Which (as has been already ſhewed) will not 
be found to reach very far: Bur fo far as it does, it will ſtill be 
real Knowleds. Whatever Ideas we have, the Agreement we 
find they have with others, will ftill be Knowledg. It thoſe 
Ideas be abſtract, it will be general Knowledg. But to make | 
It real concerning Subſtances, the Ideas muſt be taken from the 
real Exiitence of Things. Whatever ſimple Ideas have been | 
found to c2-exiſt in any Subftance, theſe we may with confidence 
Join together again, and ſo make abſtract Ideas of Subſiances. 
For whatever have once had an Union in Nature, may be united 
again, 5 5 
| 5 our Enquiries a- F. 13. This, if we righily conſider, and 
bout Subflances, we confine not our Thoughts and abſtract Ideas to 
muſt confider Ideas, Names, as if there were, or could be no other 
and not confine our forts of Things, than what known Names 
Hong ls to Names had already determined, and as it were ſet | 
of Species ſuppofed our, we thould think of Things with greater 
fet ont by Names. Freedom and leſs Confuſion, than perhaps we 


8 Changelings, which is 2s good a Word to ſignify 
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Jo, Twould poſſibly be thought a bold Paradox, if not a very 
dangerous Falſhood, if I ſhould ſay, that ſome Changelings, who 
have liv d Forty Years together, withcur any Appearance of Rea- 
ſon, are ſomething between a Man and a Beaſt : Which Preju- 
dice is founded upon nothing elſe bur a falſe Suppoſition, that 
theſe two Names, Man and Beaft, ſtand for diſtinct Species ſo 
et out by real Eiſences, that there can come no other Species 
between them: Whereas if we will abſtract from thoſe Names, 


Jand the Suppoſition of ſuch Specifick Eſſences made by Nature, 
wherein all Things of the ſame Denominations did exactly and 


equally partake; if we would not fancy that there were a cer- 
tain number of theſe Eſſences, wherein all Things, as in Molds, 
were caſt and formed, we ſhould find that the Idea of the Shape, 
Motion, and Life of a Man without Reaſon, is as much a di- 
ſtint Idea, und makes as much a diſtinct ſort of Things from 
Man and Beaft, as the Idea of the Shape of an Aſs with Reaſon, 
would be different irom either that of Man or Beaſt, and be a 


Species of an Animal between, or diſtinct from both. 


S. 14. Here every Body will be ready to ask, 
if Changelings may be ſuppoſed ſomething between 


a noe a- 
Man and Bcatt, pray what are they ? I anſwer, 


gainſt a 
Changeling, 

; . . ID TD being ſome- 
ſomething different from the Signification of MAN thi 3 


or BE AST, as the Names Man and Beaſt are ro a Man and 
have Significations different one from the other. Beaſt, an- 
This,. well conſider d, would reſolve this matter, /wered. 
and thew my meaning without any more ado. Bnr 
Jam not fo unacquainted with the Zea] of ſome Men, which 
enables them to {pin Conſequences, and to ſee Religion threarned, 
whenever any one ventures to quit their Forms of Speaking, 
as not to foreſee what Names ſuch a Propoſition as this is like 
to be charged with: And without doubt it will be asked, If 
Changelings are ſomething between Man and Beaſt, what will 
become of them in the other World 2 To which I] anſwer, 
I. It concerns me not to know or enquire. To their own Ma- 
ſter they ſtand or fall; It will make their ſtate neither better 
nor worſe; whether we determine any thing of ir, or no. They 
are in the Hands of a faithful Creator, and & bountiful Father, 
who diſpoſes not of his Creatures according to our narrow 
Thoughts or Opinions, nor diſtinguiſhes them according to 
Names and Species of our Contrivance. yy we that know ſo 
lutle of this preſent World we are in, may, I think, content 
our ſelves without being peremprory in defining the different 
" Q 2 Ee States, 
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States, which Creatures ſhall come into, when they go off this 
1 Stage. Ic may ſuffice us, that be hath made known to all thoſe, 
1 who are capable of Inſtruction, Diſcourſe, and Reaſoning, that 
| they ſhall come to an Account, and receive according to what they 
have done in this Body. 5 
S. 15. But, Secondly, I Anſwer, The force of theſe Menz 
Queſtion, (viz. will you deprive Changelings of a future State 2) 
is founded on one of theſe two Suppoſitions, which are both falle, 
| The firit is, that all Things tbat bave the outward Shape and] 
I Appearance of a Man. muſt neceſſarily be deſigned to an im- 
| [ mortal future Being after this Life. Or, ſecondly, that what 
I ever is of humane Birth, muit be ſo. Take away theſe Ina. 
f | | 1 and ſuch Quettions will be ground leſs and ridiculous 
It deſire then thoſe, who think there is no more but an acciden. 
i tal difference between themſelves and Changelings, the Eſſerce 
| in bcth being exactly the ſame, to conſider, whether they can 
I imagine Immortality annexed to any outward Shape of the Bo. 
t dy; the very propoſing it, is, 1 ſuppoſe, enough to wake them 
| dilown ir. No one yet, that ever J heard of, how much ſoc 
ever immerſed in Matter, allowed that Excellency to any Figure 
of the groſs ſenſible outward Parts, as to affirm eterna! Life 
due to it, or a neceſſary conſequence of it; or that any Maſs ol 
Mat:er ſhould, after its Diſſolution here, be again reſtored here| 
after to an everlaning State of Senſe, Perception and Kiow- 
| ledg, only becauſe it was molded into this or that Figure, and 
1 bad ſuch a particular frame of its viſible Parts. Such an Op 
| 
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nion as this, placing Immortality in a certain ſuperficial Figure 
turns out of Doors all Conſideration of Soul or Spirit, upon 
; Whoſe Account alone ſome corporeal Beings have hitherto been 
concluded immortal, and others not. This is to attribute more 
| to the outſide, than inſide of Things ; to place the Excellency | 
of a Man, more in the external Shape of his Body, than inter- 
nal Perfections of his Soul : which is but little better than 10 
| annex the great and ineſtimable Advantage of Immortaliy} 


r Le ——_—_—. ⁵ ] ̃ ˙ A — 


and Life Everlaſting, which he has above other material Be. 
ings, to annex it, I ſay, to the Cut of his Beard, or the Fa. 
Thion of his Coat. For this or that outward Make of out 
Bodies, no more carries with it the Hopes of an eternal Du - 
ration, than the Faſhion of a Man's Suit gives him reaſonable} 
Grounds to imagine it will never wear out, or that it will make 
bim immortal. *Twill perhaps be ſaid, that no Body thinks 
- Thar the Shape makes any thing immortal, but tis the Shape] 
3 the Sign of a rational Soul within, which is * 1 
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wonder who made it the Sign of any ſuch Thing: for bare“ 
ly ſaying it, will not make it ſo. It would require ſome 
Proofs to perſuade one of it. No Figure that I know ſpeaks 
any ſuch Language. For it may as rationally be concluded, 
that the dead Body of a Man, wherein there is to be found 
no more Appearance or Action of Life than there is in a 
Statue, has yet nevertheleſs a living Soul in it, becauſe of 
its Shape; as that there is a rational Soul in a Changeling, 
becauſe he ha; the Outſide of a rational Creature, when 
his Actions carry far leſs Marks of Reaſon with them, in the 
2 Courle of his Life, than what are to be found in many a 
aſt 
§. 16. But 'ris the iſſue of rational Parents | 

and mult therefore be concluded to have a ra- A 
tional Soul. I know not by what Logick you muſt fo con- 
clude, Jam ſure this is a Concluſion, that Men no where 
allow of. For if they did, they would not make bold, as 
every where they do, to deſtroy ill- formed and mif-ſhaped . 
Productions. Ay, but theſe are Monſters. Let them he to ; 
What will your driveling, unintelligent, intractable Change- 
ling be ? Shall a Defect in the Body make a Monſter ; a De- 
fect in the Mind, (the far more Noble, and in the common 
Phraſe, the far more Hſſential Part) not ? Shall the want of 
a Noſe, or a Neck, make a Monſter, and pur ſuch Iſſue out 
of the rank of Men; the want of Reaſon and Underſtanding, 
not? This is to bring all back again to what was exploded juit 
now: This is to place all in the Shape, and to take te Meaſure 
of a Man only by his Out. ſide. To thew that according to 
the ordinary way of Reaſoning in this Matter, People do lay 
the whole ſtreſs on the Figure, and reſolve the whole Elſence 
of the Species of Man (as they make it) into the outward Shape, 
now unreaſonable ſoever it be, and how m ich foever they diſown 
it, we need but trace their Thoughts and Practice a little far» 
ther, and then it will plainly appear. The well ſhaped Change- 
ling is a Man, bas a rational Soul, though it appear not; this is 
patt doubt, ſay you. Make the Ears a little longer, and more 
pointed, and the Noſe a little flatter than ordinary, and then 
you begin to Boggle : Make the Face yer narrower, flatter, 
and longer, and then you are at a ſtand : Add fill more 
and more of the Likeneſs of a Brute to ir, and let the Head 
be perfectly that of ſome other Animal, then preſently tis 
a Monſter ; and tis Demonſtration with you that it hath no 
rational Soul, and mutt be deitroy'd. Where naw (I ask) 
O 3 ſhall 


| tional Soul ro be joined to them. What ſort of Outſide is 


anſwered the Difficulry, by telling us, that a mil-ſhaped | 


is it to quit the common Notion of Species and Eſſences, if | 


Species. and Species, in the ordinary Notions which we i 
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ſhall be the juſt Meaſure of the utmoſt Bounds of that 
Shape, that carries with it a rational Soul? For ſince there 
have been Humane Fætuss produced, half Beaſt, ard: half 
Man; and others three parts one, and one part tother ; and 
ſo it is poflible they may be in all the Variety of Approaches 
to the one or the other Shape, and may have ſeveral Degrees 
of Mixture of the Likeneſs of a Man, or a Brute, I would 
gladly know what are thoſe preciſe Lineaments. which ac. 
cording to this Hypotheſis, are, or are not capable of a ra- 


the certain Sign that there is, or is not ſuch an Inhabitant 
within? For till that be done, we talk at rabdom of Man: 
and ſhall always, I fear do fo, as long as we give our ſelves 
up to certain Sounds, and rhe Imaginations of ſettled and 
fixed. Species in Nature, we know not what. Bur after all, [ 
defire it may be conſidered, that thoſe who think they bave 


Fetus is a Monſter, run into the ſame Fault they are arguing | 
againſt, by conſtituting a Species between Man and Beaſt | 
Fer what elſe, I pray, is their Monſter in the Caſe, (it the 
Word Monſter ſignifies any thing at all) but ſomething nei- 
ther Man nor Beaſt, but partaking ſomewhat of either: 
And juſt fo is the Changeling before-mentioned.. So neceſſary | 


we will truly look into the Nature of Things, and examine | 
them, by what our Faculties can diſcover in them as they exiſt, 
and not by groundleſs Fancies, that have been taken up about 
them. | : pom . 9 2 | ; 8 4 2 "i 7 7 
§. 17. I have mentioned this here, becauſe 
Words and I think we cannot be too cautious that Fords 


| bave been uſed to of them, : impoſe not on us. 
For I am apt to think, therein; lies one great obſtacle to our 
clear and diſtinct Knowledg, eſpecially in reference to Sub- 
ſtances; and from rhence has role a great part of the Difficul- 
ties about Truth à 1 Certainty. Would we. accuſtom our 
ſelves to ſeparate Contemplations and Reaſonings frem Words, 
we might, in a great Meaſure, remedy, this Inconvenience 
within our own Thoughts: Bur yer it would ſtill difturb us 
in our Diſcourſe with others, as long as we retained the Opi- 
nion, that Species and their Eſſences were any thing elſe but 
our abſtract Ideas, (ſuch as they are) with Names annexed to 
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§. 18. Wherever we perceive the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of any of gur Ideas, there is cer- 
tain Knowledg : and whereyzr we are ſure 
thoſe Ideas agree with the Reality of Things, | 
there is certain real Knowledg. Of which Agreement of our 
Ideas with the Reality of Things, baving here given the 
Ma-ks, I think I have ſhewn wherein it is, that Certainty, real 
Certainty, conſiſts. Which whatever it was to others, was 
I confeis, to me heretofore, one of thoſe Deſiderata Which ] 
found great want of. RH, 


Nacapitula- 
tions. | 


—B 


CHAP, v. 
Of Truth in General, 
S. 1. W HAT is Truth, was an Enquiry hat Tu 


many Ages ſince ; and it being s, 
that whch all Mankind either 
do, or pretend to ſearch after, it cannot but be worth our while 
carefully to examine wherein it conſiſts; and ſo acquaint our 
ſelves with the Nature of ir, as to obſerve how the Mind di- 
fingnithes it from Falthood. | | 
$. 2. Truth then ſeems to me, in the proper „, - . 
import of the Word, to fignify nothing but the 7 hyper} 
joining or ſeparating of Sigut, as the Things ſignified , — 1 
by them, to agree or diſagres one with another. The 3 3 
joining or ſeparating of Signs here meant, is what Ideas or 
by another Name we call Propoſition. So that Vords. 
Truth properly belongs only ro Propofitions : 
Whereof there are two Sorts, viz. Mental and Verbal ; as 
there are two forts of Signs commonly made uſe of, viz. Ideas 
and Words. | 
§. 3. To form a clear Notion of Trath, it is ; 

very neceſſary to confider Truth of Thonghr, Which make 
and Truth of Words, diltindtly one from another: n—_— 8 
but yet it is very difficult to treat of them aſun- fe; al Fropo- 
der., Becauſe it is unavoida ble, in treating of“ . 
Mental Propofirions, to make uſe of Words: and then the In- 
ſtances given of Mental Prepoſitions, ceaſe immediately to be 
barely Mental, and become Verbal, For a mental Propoſition 

"WS | being 
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being nothing but a bare Conſideration of the Ideas, as they are 
in our Minds ſtripped of Names, they loſe the Nature of purely 
mental Propoſitions , as ſoon as they are put into Words. 
0 §. 4. And that which makes it yet harder to treat 
prfitions are of mental and verbal Propoſitions ſeparatelꝶ, is, That 
very hardty mot Men, if not all, in their Thinking and Rea- 
be treated of, onirgs within themſelves, make uſe of Words 
388 inſtead of Ideas, at leaſt when the Subject of their 
Meditation contains in it complex Ideas. Which is 4 great Evi- 
dence of the Imperfection and Uncertainty of our Ideas of that 
kind, and may, if attentively made uſe of, ſerve for a mark to 
ſhew vs, what are thoſe Things, we have clear and perfect 
eſtabliſhed Ideas of, and what not. For if we will curiouſly 
obſerve the way our Mind takes in Thinking and Reaſoning, 
we ſhall find, I ſuppoſe, thar when we make any Propoſitions 
within our own Thoughts, about White or Black, Sweet or 
Bitter, a Triangle or a Cirele, we can and often do frame in our 
Minds the Ideas themſelves, without reflecting on the Names. 
But when we would conſider, or make Propoſitions about the 
more complex Ideas, as of a Man, Vitriol, Fortitude, Glory, we 
ulually put the Name for the Idea: Becauſe the Ideas theſe Names 
ſtand for, being for the molt part imperfect, confuſed, and un- 
determined, we reflect on the Names themſelves, becauſe they 
are more clear, certain and diſtinct, and readier occur to our 
Thoughts than the pure Ideas; and ſo we make uſe of theſe 
Words inſtead of the Ideas themſelves, even when we would 
meditate and reaſon within our ſelves, and make tacit mental 
Propoſitions. In Subſtances, as has been aiready noted, this is 
occaſioned by the Imperfe&tion of our Ideas; we making the 
Name ſtand for the real Efſence, of which we have no Idea at all. 
In Modes, it is occaſioned by the great Number of ſimple Ideas, 
that go to the waking them up. For many of them being com- 
pounded, the Name occurs much eaſier than the complex Idea it 
ſelf, which requires Time and Attention to be recollected, and 
exactly repreſented to the Mind, even in thoſe Men, who have 
formerly been at the Pains to do it; and is utterly impoſſible to 
be done by thoſe, who though they have ready in their Me- 
mory the greateſt part of the common Words of their Lan · 
guage, yet perhaps, never troubled themſelves in all their Lives, 
to conſider what preciſe Ideas the moſt of them ſtood for. Some 
confuſed or obſcure Notions have ſerved their turns; and many 
who talk very much of Religion and Conſcience, of Church and 
Faith, of Power and Right, of Olſtructions and Humours, — 
— | Fa + ES | VV 
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choly, and Choler, would, perhaps, have little left in their 
Thoughts and Meditations, if one ſhould deſire them to think 
only of the Things themſelves, and lay by thoſe Words, with 
which they ſo often contound others, and not ſeldom themſelves 


allo, | 


§. 5. But to return to the Conſideration of Bei 
e119 N0- 


Truth. We muſt, I lay, obſerye two ſorts of Pro- thing but the 


oſitions, that we are capable of making. Mie 5 
y Firſt, Mental, wherein the Ideas, in our Under- A we 
ſtandings are without the ule of Words put to- as without 
gether or ſeparated by the Mind, perceiving or judg- Words. 


ing of their Agreement or Diſagreement. 


Secondly, Verbal Propoſitions, which are Words the Signs of our 
Ideas put together or ſeparated in Affirmative or Negative Sentences, 
By which way of affirming or denying, theſe Signs, made by 
Sounds, are as ir were put together or ſeparated one om ano- 
ther. So that Propoſition conſiſts in joining, or ſeparating 
Signs, and Truth conſiſts in the putting together, or ſeparating 
thele Signs, according as the Things, which they ftand for, agree 
or difagree, : | 

§. 6. Every one's Experience will ſatisfy him, Men mental 
that the Mind, either by perceiving or ſuppoſing Propoſitions 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of its Ide- contain real 
, does tacitly within it ſelf put them into a Truth, and 
kind of Propoſition . affirmative or negative, when W 
which J have endeavoured to expreſs by the bat. 

Terms Putting together and Separating. But this Action of the 
Mind, which is to familiar ro every Thinking and Reaſoning 
Man, is eaſier to be conceived by reflecting on what pales in 
us, when we affirm or deny, than to be explained by Words, 


| When a Man has in his Mind the Idea of two Lines, ”; the Side 


and Diagonal of a Square, whereof the Diagonal is an Inch long, 
he may have the Idea allo of the Diviſion of that Line, iato a cer- 
rain Number of equal Parts; v. g. into Five, Ten, an Hundred, 
2 Thouſand, or any other Number, and may have the Idea of 
that Inch Line, being diviſible or not diviſible, into ſuch equal 
Parts, as a certain Number of em will be equal to the Side- line. 
Now whenever he perceives, believes, or i ſuch a kind 
of Diviſibility to agree or diſagree to his Idea of that Line, he, as 
It were, joins or ſeparates thoſ: two Ideas, viz. the Idea of that 
Line, and the Idea of that kind of Divikbility, and ſo makes a 
mental Propofirion, which is true or falſe, according as ſuch a 
Kind of Diviſibility, a Diviſibility into ſuch aliquot Parts, _ 
* 2 %%%C/[ͤÜ˙ð 8 Kauy 
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really agree to that Line or no. When Ideas are ſo put together 
or ſeparated in the Mind, as they, or the Things they ſtand 
for do agree or not, that is, as I may call it, mental Truth. But 
Truth of Words is ſomething more, and that is the affirming r 
denying of Words one of another, as the Ideas they ſtand for 
agree or diſagree: And this again is two-fold ; Either pure 
Verbal ani trifling, which I ſhall ſpeak of, Chap. 10. or Real and Þ 
inſtru tive ; Which is the Object of that real Knowledg, which 
we have ſpoken of already. 

§. 7. But here again will be apt to occur the | 


9 _ ſame Doubt about Truth, that did about Know. 
40 Truth ledg: And it will be objected, Thar if Truth be } 
20a thus is nothing bur the joining or ſeparating of Words in 
may all be Fropoſitions, as the Leas they ſtand for agree or 
chimerical. diſagree in Mens Minds, the Knowledg ot Truth Þ 


7s not ſo valuable a Thing as it is taker to be; nor 


worth the Pains and Time Men imploy to the ſearch of it; fince | 


by this Account it amounts to no more than the Conformity of 
Words to the CHimera's of Mens Brains, Who knows not what | 
odd Notions many Mens Heads are filled with, and what firange | 
Ideas all Mens Brains are capable of ? But if we reſt here, we 
know the Truth of nothing by this Rule, bur of rhe viſionary 
World in our own Imaginations; nor have other Truth, bur 
what as much concerns Harpies and Centaurs, as Men and Horles. | 
For thoſe, and the like, may be Ideas in our Heads, and have 
their Agreement and Diſagreement there, as well as the Ideas 
of real Beiogs, and ſo bave as true Propoſitions made about 
them. And 'twill be altogether as true a Propoſition, to ſay all 
Centaurs are Animals, as that all Men are Animals; and the Cer- 
tainty of one, as great as the other, For in both the Propolr || 
tions, the Words are put together according to the Agreement | 
of the Ideas in our Minds: And the Agreement of the Idea of | 
Animal, with that of Centaur, is as clear and viſible to the Mind, 
as the Agreement of the Idea of Animal, with that of Man; and 
ſo theſe two Propoſitions are equally true, equally certain. But 
of what uſe is all ſuch Truth to us? | 3 
| $. 8. Though what has been ſaid in the fore- 


. going Chapter, to diſtinguiſh real from imaginary | 
about Ideas FRoowledg, might ſuffice here, in anſwer ro this 

reeing to Doubt, to diſtinguiſh real Truth from chimerical,or } 
Things (if you pleale,) barely nominal, they depending 


Savin both on the ſame Foundation; yet it may nor be | 
amiſs here again to conſider, that though our Words fignify | 


U 
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nothing but our Ideas, yet being deſigned by them to ſigniſy 
Things, the Truth they contain, when put into Propoſitions, 
will be. only Verbal, when they Rand for Ideas in the Mind, 
that have not an Agreement wirh the Reality of Things. 
And therefore Truth, as well as Knowledg, may well come 
under the Diſtinction of Verbal and Real; that being only ver- 
bal Truth, wherein Terms are joined according to the Apree- 
ment or Diſagreement of the Ideas they ſtand for, without 
regarding whether our Ideas are ſuch, as really have, or are 
capable of having an exiſtence in Nature. But then it is they 
contain real Truth, when theſe Signs are joined, as our Ideas 
agree; and when our Ideas are ſuch as we know are capable of 
having an Exiſtence in Nature: which in Subſtances we cannot 
know, but by knowing that ſuch have exiſted. © 
FG. 9. Truth is the marking down in Words, ? 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas as it is, „ 5 
Falſhood is the Marking down in Words, the A- 1 of 
greement or Diſagreement: of Ideas otherwiſe than viſe that wk 
it is. And fo far as theſe Ideas thus mark'd by their * 
Sounds, agree to their Archetypes, ſo ſar only is agree. 
the Truth real. The Knowledg of this Truch 
conſiſts in knowing what Ideas the Words ſtand for, and the 
Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe Ideas, 
according as it is marked by thoſe Words. 
8. 10. But becauſe Words are look d on as the Genera! Po- 
great Conduirs of Truth and Kuowledg, and paſtions to le 
chat in conveying and receiving of Truth, and treated of. 
commonly in Reaſoning about it, we make ule more at large 
of Words and Propoſitions, I ſhall more ar large e 
enquire, wherein the Certainty of real Truths, contained in 
Propoſitions, conſiſts, and waere it is to be had; and endea- 
your to ſhew in what ſort of univerſal Propofitions we are ca- 
pable of being certain of their real Truths or Falſhood. | 
-I ſhall begin with general Fropoſitions, as thoſe which moſt 
employ our Thoughts, and *xercite our Contemplation. Gene- 
ral Truths are moſt looked after by the Mind, as thoſe that 
moit enlarge our Knowledg ; and by their Comprekenſivenels, 
ſatisfying us at once of many Particulars, enlarge our view, and 
ſhorten our way to Knowledg. 
. 11. Befides Truth taken in the firidk 3 and 
Senſe before · mentioned. there are other Sorts of 127 cal 
Truths ; as, 1. Mara! Truth, which is ſpeaking of Thu 75. 
Things according to the Perſuaſion of our own — 
) Ik = 2 | Et Minds, 
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Minds, though the Propoſition we ſpeak agree not to the Rea: 
licy of Things. 2. Metaphyſical Truth, which is nothing but 
the real Exittence of Things, conformable to the Ideas 10 
which we have annexed their Names. This, though it ſeem 
to conſiſt in the very Beings of Things, yet when conſidered 
a little nearly, will appear to include a tacit Propoſition, where- 
by the Mind joins that particular Thing to the Idea it had be- 
fore ſettled with a Name to ir. But theſe Contiderations of 
Truth, either having been before taken Notice of,. or not being 
much to our prelent purpoſe, it may ſuffice here only to have 
mentioned them. | 


CHAT N 
Of Univerſal Propoſitions, their Truth and 
Certainty. - 
Treating of F. 1. Hough the examining and judging of 
Words neceſſa- Ideas by themſelves, their Names 
xy to Know- being quite laid aſide, be the beſt 


leag. and ſureſt way to clear and diſtinct Knowledg; 
yet through the prevailing Cuſtom of uſing Sounds for Ideas, | 
think it is very ſeldom practiſed, Every one may obſerve how 
common it is for Names ro be made ule of, inſtead of the Ideas 
themſelves, even when Men think and reaſon within their own 
Breaſts ; eſpecially if the Ideas be very complex, and made up of 
a great Collection of ſimple ones. This makes the Confideration 
of Words and Propoſitions, ſo neceſſary a part of the Treatiſe of Know- 
leck, that tis very bard to (peak intelligibly of the one, without 
explaining the other. | 5 
General S. 2. All the Knowledg we have being only 
Truths hardly of particular or general Truths, tis evident. that 
ro he undey- whatever may be done in the former of theſe, the 
flood, but in latter, which is that, which with Reaſon is moſt 
verbal Propoſi- ſought after, can never be well made known, 
tions. and is very ſeldom apprebended, but as conceived 
| and expreſſed in Wards. It is not therefore our of 
our way, in the Examination of our Knowledg, to enquire into 
the Truth and Certainty of uniyerſal Propoſitions. 5 
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§. 3. But that we may not be miſled in this Certainty two- 
Caſe, by that which is the Danger every- where, 1 fold, of Truth 
mean by the doubtfulneſs of Terms, tis fit to ob- and of Know- 
ſerve, that Certainty is rwo-fold - Certainty of Truth, leds- 
and Certainty of Knowledg. Certainty of Truth is, when Words are 
ſo put rogerher in Propoſitions, as exatly ro expreſs the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of the Ideas they ſtand for, as really it 
is. Certainty of Knowledg is, to perceive the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of Ideas, as expreſſed in any Propoſition. This we 
u{ually call knowing, or being certain of the Truth of any Pro- 
oſi tion. . 
F F. 4. Now becauſe we cannot be certain of the 


Truth of any general Propoſition, unleſs we know the 4; No Oe 
preciſe Bounds and Extent of the Species its Terms 3 N be 


ſtand for, it is neceſſary we ſhould know the Efſence e, where 
of each Species, which is that which conſtitutes and 1, Enuceof 
bounds it. This, in all ſim ple Ideas and Modes, each Species - 
is not hard to do. For in theſe, the real and nomi- mentioned is 
nal Eſſence being the ſame ; or which is all one, not known. 
the Abſtract Idea, which the general Term ſtands | 
for, being the ſole Eſſence and Boundary that is or can be ſup- 
poled, of the Species, there can be no doubt, how far the Spe- 
cies extends, or what Things are comprehended under each 
Term; which tis evident, are all that bave an exact Confor- 
mity with the Idea it ſtands for, and no other. But in Subſtan- 
ces, wherein a real Eſſence diitinct from the nominal, is ſuppo- 
led to conſtitute, determine, and bound the Species, the Extent 
of the general Word is very uncertain: becauſe not knowing 
this real Eſſence, we cannot know what is, or is not of that 
Species, and conſequently what may, or may not with Certainty 


be affirmed of it. And thus ſpeaking of a Man, or Gold, or 


any other Species of natural Subſtances, as ſuppoſed conſtituted 
by a preciſe real Eſſence, which -Nature regularly imparts to 


every individual of that Kind, whereby it is made to be of that 


Species, we cannot be certain of the Truth of any Affirmation 
or Negation made of it. For Man, or Gold, taken in this Senſe, 
and uſed for Species of Things, conſtituted by real Eſſences, 
different from the complex Idea in the Mind of the Speaker, 
ſtand for we know not whar, and the Extent of theſe Species, 
with ſuch Boundaries, are ſo unknown and unde termined, that 
it is impoſſible with any Certainty, to afirm, that all Men are 
rational, or that all Gold is yellow. But where the nominal 
Eſſence is kept to, as the Boundary of each Species, and _ 
a exten 
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extend the Application of any general Term no farther than 


to the particular Things, in which the comple# Idea it ſtands 


for is to be found, there they are in no Danger to mit ake the 
Bounds of each Species, nor can be in doubt, on this Account, 
whether any Propoſitions be true, or no. I have choſe to 
expiain this Uncertainty of Propoſitions in this ſcholaſtick way, 
and have made uſe of the Terms of Eſſences and Species, on 
purpoſe to thew the Abſurdity and Inconvenience there is to 
think of them, as of any other fort of Realities, than barely 
Abitract Ideas with Names to them, To ſuppoſe, that the Spe- 
cies of Things are any thing, but the ſorting of them under ge- 
neral Names, according as they agree to ſeveral abſtrat Ideas, 
of which we make thoſe Names the Signs, is to confound 
Truth, and introduce Uncertainty into Il general Propoſitions; 
than can be made about them. Though therefore t eſe Things 


might, ro People not poſſeſſed with tchola!tick Learning, be 
9 treated of in a better and clearer way; yet thoſe wrong 
J 


otions of Eſſences or Species, haviiig got Root in moſt Peoples 
Minds, who have received any Tincture from the Learning 
which has prevailed in this part of the World, are to be diſco- 
vered and removed, to make way for that uſe of Words which 
ſhould convey Certainty with it. ; | 
| S. 5. The Names of Subſtances then, whenever 
This more nnade to ſtand for Species, which are ſuppoſed to be 
particularly conſtituted by real Eſſences,which we know not, are 
concerns Sub- not capable to convey Certainty to the Underſtanding 
Hances. Of the Truth of general Propoſm ions made up 
of ſuch Terms we cannot be ture. The Reaſon 
whereof is plain. For how can we be ſure that this or that Qua- 
liry is in Gold, when we know not what is or is not Gold. Since 
in this way of ſpeaking nothing is Gold, but what partakes 
of an Eſſence, which we not knowing, cannot know where it 
is, or is not, and ſo cannot be ſure, that any parcel of Matter in 
the World is or is not in this Senſe Gold; being incurably igno- 
rant, Whether it has or has not that which makes any thing to 
be called Gold, i. e. that real Eflence of Gold whereof we have | 
no Idea at all. This being as impoſſible for us to know, as it 


is for a blind Man to tell in what Flower the Colour of a Panſi 


is, or, is not to be found, whilft he has no Idea of the Colour of 
a Panjic at all. Or if we could (which is impoſſible) certain) 


know where a real Eſſence, which we know not, is; v. g. in 


what Parcels of Matter the real Eſſence of Gold is; yet could we 
pot be ſure, that this or that Quality could with Truth be af 


* 
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Erm'd of Gold; ſince it is impoſſible for us to know, that this 
or that Quality or Idea has a neceſſary Connection with a real 
Efſence, of which we have no Idea at all, whatever Species that 
ſuppoſed real Eſſence may be imagined to conttitute. | 
$. 6, On the other fide, the Names of Su5ſtances, 
when made ule of as they ſhould be, tor the Ideas The Truth 
Men have in their Minds, tho' they carry a clear of few uni. 
and dererminate Signification with them, will nut verſal Pro. 
yer ſerve us to make many univerſal Propoſitions, of poſitions con- 
whoſe Truth we can be certain. Not becauſe in cerning Sub- | 
this uſe of them we are uncertain what Things feauces, is to 
are ſignified by them, but becauſe the complex be known, 
Ideas they ſtand for, are fuch Combinations of 
ſimple ones, as carry not with them any diſcoverable Connecti- 
on or Repugnancy, but with a very few other Ideas. 
$. 7. The complex Ideas, that our Names of 5 . 
the Species of Subſtances properly ſtand for, are Acauſe Co. 
Collect ons of ſuch Qualities as have been obſer- 8 Ko 1 
ved to co- exiſt in an unknown Sulſtratum which Caſes is 0 0 . 
xe call Subſtance; but what other Qualities ne- hn. 
ceflarily co-exift with ſuch Combinations, we can- 
not certainly know, unleſs we can diſcover their 


natural Dependence ; which in their primary Qualities, we can 
go but a very little way in; and in all their ſecondary Quali- 
ties, we can diſcover no Connection at all, for the Reafons' 
mentioned, Chap, 3. viz. 1, Becauſe we know. not the real 
Conſtitutions of Subſtances, on which each ſecondary Quality 
particularly depends, 2. Did we know that, it would lerve 
s only for experimental (not univerſal) Knowledg ; and reach 
rith Certainty no farther than that bare Inſtance. Becauſe 
our Underſtandings can diſcover no conceivable Connection 
between any ſecondary Quality, and any Modification wharſo- 
ever of any of the primary ones. And therefore there are ve- 
ry few general Propoſitions to be made concerning Subſtances, 
vhich can carry with chem andboubted Certainty. , 
F. 8. All Gold is fixed, is a Propoſition whoſe = 
ruth we cannot be certain of, how univerfatly Inſtance in 
erer it be believed. For if, according to the Gold. 
leleſs Imagination of the Schools any one ſup. . | 
poles the Term Gold to ftand for a Species of Things ſer our 
Dy Nature, by a real Bſſence belonging to it, tis evident he 
Knows not what particular Subſtances are of that Species; 
and ſo cannot, with Certainty, affirm any thing * 75 
old. 
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204 Univerſal Propoſitions, 
Gold. But if he makes Gold ſtand for a Species, derermin'd by its 
nominal Eiſence, let the nominal Eflence, for Example, be the 
complex Idea of a Boch, of a certainyellow Colour, malleable, fuſible, 
and heavier than any other known ; in this proper ule of the 
Word Gold, there is no Difficulty to know whar is, or is not Gold, 
But yet no other Quality can with Certainry be univerſally af. 
firmed or denied of Gold, but what hath a diſcoverable Connecti- 
on or Inconſiſtency with that nominal Eſſence. Fixedneſs, for 


Example, having no neceſſary Connection, that we can diico- 


ver, with the Colour, Weight, or any other ſimple Idea of our 
complex one, or with the whole Combination together; it is 
impoiſible that we ſhould certainly know the Truth of this Pro. 
polition, Thar all Gold is fixed. 

$. 9. As there is no diſcoverable Connection between Fixed. 
neſs, and the Colour, Weight, and other fimple Ideas of that 
nominal Eſſence of Gold; ſo if we make our complex Idea of 
Gold, a Body yellow, fuſible, ductile, weighty and fixed, we ſhall 
be at the ſame Uncertainty concerning Solubility in Aq. Regia; 
and for the ſame Reaſon : Since we can never, from Conſi. 
deration of the Ideas themſelves, with Certainty affirm or deny, 
of a Body, whole complex Idea is made up of Yellow, very 
weighty, ductile, fuſible, and fixed, that it is ſoluble in Aq. 
Regia : And ſo on of the reſt of irs Qualities, I would gladly 
meet With one general Affirmation, concerning atry Quality of 
Gold, that any one can certainly know is true. It will, no 
doubt, be preſently objected, Is not this an univerſal certain 
Propoſition, Al Gold is malleable > To which I anſwer, It is 
a very certain Propoſition, if Malleableneſs be a part of the 
complex Idea the word Gold tiands for; Bur then here is nothing 
affirmed of Gold, but that that Sound ſtands for an Idea in 


which Malleableneſs is contained : And ſuch a fort of Truth 


and Certainty as this, it is to ſay a Centaur is four footed. But 
if Malleableneſs makes nor a part of the Specifick Eſſence the 
Name Gold ſtands for, tis plain, All Gold is malleable, is not a 
certain Propoſition. Becaute let the complex Idea of Gold, be 
made up of which ſoever of its other Qualities you pleaſe, Mal- 
teableneſs will not appear to depend on that complex Idea, not 
follow from any fimple one contained in it. The Connection 
that Malleableneſs has (if it has any) with thoſe other Qualirics, 


being only by the Intervention of the real Conſtitution of its in- 


ſenſible Parts, which ſince we know not, tis impoſſible we 
ſhould perceive that Connection, unleſs we could diſcover that 
which ties them together. 5 x ; 
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S. 10. The more, indeed, of theſe co-exiſting 
Qualities we unite into one complex Idea, under As far as a- 
one Name, the more preciſe and determinate we 7 ſuch Co- 
make the Significarion of that Word; but yet eiſtence 
never make it thereby more capable of univerſal var be 
Certainty, in reſpect of other Qualities, not con- 1 far 
tained in our complex Idea; fince we perceive Pro 6 —— a 
not their Connection or Dependence one on ano- „a P en 

be f y be cer 
ther; being ignorant both of that real Conſtitu - rain. But 
tion in which they are all founded; and allo 7h will go 
how they flow from it. For the chief part of our but a little 
Knowledg concerning Subſtances, is not, as in way, becauſe, 
other Things, barely of the Relation of two Ideas 
that may exiſt ſeparately ; but is of the neceſſary Connection 
and Co- exiſtence of ſeveral diſtinct Ideas in the ſame Subject, 
or of their Repugnances ſo to Co-exiſt. Could we begin at 


the other end, and diſcover what it was, wherein that Colour 


conſiſted, what made a Body lighter or heavier, what Tex- 
ture of Parts made it malleable, fuſible, and fixed, and fis 
to be diſſolved in this ſort of Liquor, and not in another; if 


| (Ifay) we had ſuch an Idea as this of Bodies, and could per- 


ceive wherein all ſenſible Qualities originally conſiſt, and 
how they are produced; we might frame ſuch abſtract Ide- 
of them, as would furniſh us with Matter of more gene- 
ral Knowledg, and enable us to make univerſa] Propoſitions, 
that ſhould carry general Truth and Certainty with them. Bur 


Whilſt our complex Idea of the Sorrs of Subſtances, are fo 


remote from that internal real Conſtitution, on which their 
ſenſible Qualities depend, and are made up of nothing bur 
Gaaliies our Senſes 
can diſcover, there can be very few general Propoſitions con- 
cerning Subſtances, of whoſe real Truth we can be Certarnly 
aſſured ; fince there are but few ſimple Ideas, of whoſe Con- 
nection and neceſſary Co- exiſtence, we can have certain and 
undoubted Knowledg. I imagine, amongſt all the ſecondary 
Qualities of Subſtances, and the Powers relating to them, there 
cannot any two be named, whoſe neceſſary Co-exiſtence, or 
Repugnance to co-exiſt, can certainly be known, unleſs in 
thoſe of the ſame Senie, which neceſſarily exclude one anoᷣ- 


ther, as I have elſewhere ſhewed. No one, I think, by the 


Colour that is in any Body, can certainly know what Smell, 
Latte, Sound or tangible Qualities it has, nor what Altera- 
tions it is capable ro make or receive, on, or from other Bo- 
4 Vol, II. | : Bies. 
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206 _ Univerſal Propoſitions, © 
dies. The ſame may be ſaid of the Sound or Tafte, Cc. Our 
Specificx Names of Subſtances ſtanding for any Collections of 
ſuch Ideas, tis not to be wonder d, that we can, with them, 
make very few general Propoſitions of undoubted real Certainty, 
Bur yer ſo far as any complex Idea, of any fort of Subſtances, 
contains in it any ſimple Idea, whoſe neceſſary Coexiſtence 
with any other may be diſcovered, ſo far Univerſal Propeſitions 
may with Certainty be made concerning it: v. g. Could an 
one diſcover a neceſſary Connection between Malleableneſs, and 
the Colour or Weight of Gold, or any other part of the complex 
Idea, fignified by that Name, he might make a certain univerſal 
Propoſition concerning Gold in this reſpect ; and the real Truth 
of this Propoſition, That all Gold is malleable, would be as 
certain as of this, The three Angles of all right lined Triangles, are 
equal to two right ones. 

f | §. 11. Had we ſuch Ideas of Subſtances, as to 
| The Qua- know what real Conſtitutions produce thoſe ſer, 
lit ies which fible Qualities we find in them, and how thole 


make our Qualities flowed from thence, we could, by the 
_— Specifick Ideas of their real Eſſences in our own 
| 8050 8 <a Minds, more certainly find out their Propertiee, and 
depend difcover what Qualities they had, or had not, than 
moſtly on we can now by our Senſes: And to know the 
external, Properties of Gold, it would be no more neceſſary 


remote, and That Gold ſhould exiſt, and that we ſhould make 
znperceived Experiments upon it, than it is neceſſary for the 
Cauſes. knowing the Properties of a Triangle, that a 

1 Triangle ſhould exiſt in any Mat ter, the Idea in 
our Minds would ſerve for the one, as well as the other. 
But we are ſo far from being admitted into the Secrets of 
Nature, that we ſcarce ſo much as ever approach the firſt 
Entrance towards them. For we are wont to confider the 
Subſtances we meet with, each of them as an entire Thing bz 
it ſelf, having all its Qualities in it ſelf, and independent of 


other Things; over · Iooking, for the moſt part, the Operati- 


ons of thoſe inviſible Fluids they are encompaſſed with; and 
upon whoſe Motions and Operations depend the greateſt part 
of thoſe Qualities which are taken Notice of in them, and 


are made by us the inherent, Marks of Diſtinction, whereby 
7 Gold any 8 


we know and denominate them, Pnt a Piece © 
where by it ſelf, ſeparate from the Reach and Influence of 
all other Bodies, it will immediately loſe all irs Colour and 


Weight, and, perhaps, Malleableneſs too - Which, for _ 
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| their Truth and Certainty: 207 
1 know, would be changed into a perfect Friability. Mater, 


in which to us Huidity is an eſſential Quality, left to it ſelf, 


would ceaſe to be fluid. But if inanimate Bodies owe fo 
much of their preſent State to other Bodies without them, 
that they would not be what they appear to us, were thole 
Bodies that inviron them removed, it is yet more ſo in Ve- 
etables, which are nouriſhed, grow, and produce Leaves, 
Ross and Seeds, in a conſtant Succeſſion. And if we 
look a little nearer into the State of Animals, we ſhall find, 
that their Dependence, as to Life, Motion, and the moſt con- 
ſiderable Qualiries to be obſerved in them, is ſo wholly on 


extrinſical Cauſes and Qualities of other Bodies, that make 


no part of them, that they cannot ſubſiſt a Moment without 
tbem: Though yet thoſe Bodies on which they depend, are 


little taken Notice of, and make no part of the complex Idea 


we frame of thoſe Animals. Take the Air but a Minute from 
the greateſt part of Living Creatures, and they preſently loſe 


| Senſe, Life, and Motion. This the Neceſſity of Breathing has 


forced into our Knowledg. But how many other extrinſi- 
cal, and poſſibly very remote Bodies, do the Springs of thoſe 
admirable Machines depend on, which are not vulgarly ob- 
ſerved, or ſo much as thought on; and how mapy are there, 
which the ſevereſt Enquiry can never Diſcover? The Inhabi- 
tants of this Spot of the Univerſe, though removed ſo many 


Millions of Miles from the Sun, yet depend ſo much on the 


duly tempered Motion of Particles coming from, or agitated 
by ir, that were this Earth removed bur a ſmall part of that 
Diſtance out of its preſent Situation, and placed à little far- 
ther or nearer that Source of Heat, kis more than probable, 
that the greateſt part of the Animals in it would immedi- 
ately periſli: Siice we fmdi them ſo often deſtroyed by an 
Exceſs or Defect of the Sun's Warmth, which an accidental 
Poſition, in ſome Parts bf this our little Globe, expoſes them 
to. The Qualities obſerved in 4 Loadſtone mult needs have 
their Source far beyond the Cönfines of that Body; and the 
Ravage made often on ſeveral Sorts of Animals, by inviſible 
Cauſes, the certain Death (as We are told) of ſome of them, 


by baiely paſſing the Line; or; as tis certain of- others, by 


being removed into a n uring Country, evidently ſhew; 
that the Concurrenc and Op lion of ſeveral Bodies, with 
which they are ſeldom nd 48 have any thing to do, is 
abſolutely neceſſary to make thetti' be what they appear to 
ns, and to preſer ve thoſe * which we know = 
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| pens, and by which is 


diſtinguiſh them. We are then quite out of the Way, when 
we think that Things contain within themſelves the Qua- 
{ities that appear to us in them : And we in vain ſearch for 
that Conſtitution within the Body of a Fly, or an Elephant, 
upon which depend thoſe Qualities and Powers we obſerve 
in them. For which, perhaps, to underſtand them aright, 
we ought to look, not only beyond this our Earth and At- 


moſphere, but even beyond the Sun, or remoteſt Star our Eyes 


have yet diſcovered. For how much the Being and Opera- 
tion of particular Subſtances in this our Globe, depend on 
Cauſes utter ly beyond our view, is impoſſible for us to deter- 


mine. We ſee and perceive ſome of the Motions, and groſſer 
Operations of Things here about us; but whence the Streams 


come that keep all theſe curious Machines in Motion and 
Repair, how conveyed and modified, is beyond our Notice 
and Apprehenſion; and the, great Paris and Wheels, as J may 
ſo ſay, of this ſtupendious Structure of the Univerſe, may, 
or ought we know, have ſuch a Connection and Dependence 
in their, Influences and Operations: one upon another, that, 


perhaps, Things in this our, Manſion, would put on quite 


another Face, and ceaſe to be what they are, if ſome one of 
the Stars or great Bodies incomprehenſibly remote from us, 


ſhould ceaſe to be or inove as it does. This is certain, Things 


however abſolute and entire they ſeem in themſelves, are but 
Retainers to other Parts, of Nature, for that which they are 
moſt taken Notice of by us. Their obſervable Qualiries, 
Actions and Powers, are owing to ſomeching without them; 
and there is not ſo complete and perfect -a Part, that we 
know: o Nature, which does not owe the Being it bas, and 
the Excellencies of it, to its Neighbours; and we mult not 
confine our Thoughts within he Sufſace of any Body, but look 
a great deal farther, to comprehend - perſectiy thoſe Qualities 

T Arendt. <2 lit ige id: c za bn 
F. 14. If this, be ſo, its mot to he wandered, that we have 
very imperfect Ideas of Subſtances 3 and chat the real: Eſſences 


on which depend their Properties and Operations, are unknown 


to us. We cannot (diſcover {9 much as thar Size, Figure, 
and Texture. of their, minute and, active Parts, which is, really 
in, them; much leſs the, ditex5ar Maciens and Impulſes made 
in; and upon them by $3 a „Wißhout, upon which de · 

ind b is fe — 26, greateſt and moſk' remar- 
able P art of: thoſe Quglitjes we ohſer ve in them, and of 
which our complex Ideas of; them are made up, . 
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their Truth and Certainiy. 209 
deration alone is enough to put an end to all our Hopes of 


ever having the Ideas of their real Eſſences; which, whilit we 
waar, the nominal Eſſences, we make ule of inſtead of them, 
will be able to furniſh us bur very ſparingly with any ge- 
neral Ruowledg, or univerſal Propoſitions capable of real Cer- 
tainty. 8 | 

$. 13. We are not therefore to wonder, if Cer- Jubail 
tainty be to be found in very few genera] Propo- „ 74455 
ſitions made concerning Subſtances: Our Know- 0 but 
ledg of their Qualities and Properties go very 7hat is not 
ſeldom farther t han our Senſes reach and inform Knowledg. 

us. Poſſibly inquiſitive and obſerving Men — 

by Strength of Fudgment, penetrate farther, and on Probabilities 
taken from wary Obſ-rvarion, and Hints well laid together, 
often gueſs right at what Experience has not yet diſcovered 
ro them. But this is but gueſſing ſtill; it amounts only to 
Opinion, and has not that Certainty which is requiſite to 
Knowledg. For all general Knowleds lies only in our own 
Thoughts, and conſiſts barely in the Comtemplation of our 
own abſtract Ideas. Wherever we perceive any Agreement 
or Diſagreement amongſt them, there we have general Know- 
Hd; ; and by putting the Names of thoſe Ideas together ac- 
cordingly in Propoſitions, can with Certainty pronounce gene= 
ral Truths. But becauſe the ab tract Idea of Subſtances, for 
which their Specifick Names ftand, whenever they have any 
diſtinct and determinate Signification, have a diſcoverable 
Connection or Inconſiſtency with bur a very few other Ideas, 
the Certainty of univerſal Propoſitions concerning Subſtances, is ve- 
ry narrow and ſcanty in that part, which is our principal En- 
quiry concerning them; and there are ſcarce any of the Names 


of Subſtances, let the Idea it is apply d to be what it will, of 


which we can generally, and with Certainty pronounce, that 
it has or has nor this or that other Quality belonging to ir, and 
conſtantly Co- exiſting or inconſiſtent with that Idea, wherever it 
Is to be found. | SEE, 
§. 14. Before we can have any tolerable Know- What i 
ledge of this kind, we muſt firſt know what 1 5 1 
Changes the primary Qualities of one Body do ee | 
regularly produce in the primary Qualities of ano- ledg of Subs 
ther, and how. Secondly, we mut know what ſtances, * 
primary  Dualities of any Body, produce certain 
Senſations or Ideas in us. This is m Truth, no leſs than to 


know all the Effects of Matter; under its divers nne, 
* of 
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of Balk, Figure. Coheſion of Parts, Motion and Reſt. Which, 


I think, every Body will allow, is utterly impoſſible ro be 
known by us, without Revelation. Nor if it were revealed to 
us, what orc of Figure, Bulk and Motion of Corpuſcles, would 


— in us the Senſation of a yellow Colour, and what ſort of 


Figure, Bulk and Texture of Parts in the Superficies of any Bo. 
dy, were fit to give ſuch Corpuſcles their due Motion to produce 


that Colour. Would that be enough to make univerſal Propoſi. 


tions with Cerminty, concerning the ſeveral ſorts of them, unleſs 
we had Faculties acute enough to perceive the preciſe Bulk, Ei. 
gure, Texture and Motion of Bodies in thoſe minute Parts, by 


which they operate on our Senſes, that ſo we might by thoſe. 


frame our abſtract Ideas of them. I have mentioned here onl 
corporeal Subſtances, whoſe Operations ſeem to lie more level to 
our Underſtandings: For as to the Operations of Spirits, both 
their thinking and moving of Bodies, we ar firſt Sighr find our 
ſelves at a loſs; though perhaps, when we have applyed our 
Thoughts a little nearer to the Conſider ation of Bodies, and 
their Operations, and examined how far our Notions, even in 
theſe, reach, with any Clearneſs, beyond ſenſible Matter of 
Fact, we ſhall be bound to confeſs, that even in theſe too, our 
Diſcoveries amount to very little beyond perfect Ignorance and 
nanay. g 7%; ũ üͥr Ä 
. §. 15. This is evident, the abſtract complex Ide- 
Milſt our as ef Subſtances, for which their general Names 
Ideas Sul- Rand, not comprehending their real Conſtituti: 
ftances con- one, canafford us but very little univerſal Certainty. 


, 54 ; Becauſe our Ideas of em are not made up of that, 
Gnſtituti- on which thoſe Qualities we obſerve in em, and 
ons, we can would inform our ſelves about, do depend, or 
make zur with which they have any certain Connection. 


few general . g. Let the Idea to which we give the Name 
certain Pro= Man, be, as it commonly is, a Body of the or- 


poſitions ? dinary Shape, with Senſe, voluntary Motion and 
' concerning Reaſon joined to it. This being the abſtract Idea, 
chem, and conſequently the Eſſence of our Species Man, 


: we can make but very few general certain Pro- 
poſitions concerning Man, ſtanding for ſuch an Idea. "Becauſe 
not knowingThe real Conſtitution on which Senſation; Power of 
Motion and Reaſoning, with that peculiar Shape, depend, 'and 
whereby they are united together in the ſame Subject, there are 
very tew other Qualities, with which we can perceive them to 
bave a neceſſary Connection; and therefore we cannot 0 
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Certainry affirm, That all Men Sleep by Intervals ; that nos Man 
can be nouriſhed by Mood or Stones; that all Men will be poyſoned by 
Hemlock : Becauſe theſe Ideas have no Connection nor Repug- 


nancy with this our nominal Eſſence of Man, with this abſtract 


Idea that Name ſtands for. We muſt in theſe and the like ap- 
peal ro Tryal in particular Subjects, which can reach but a lit- 
ele way. We muſt content our ſelves with Probability in the 


reſt ; but can have no general Certainty, whilgiour Specifick 


Idea of Man con'ains not that real Conſtifnu$n, which is the 
Root wherein all his inſeparable Qualities are united, and from 
whence they flow. Whilſt our Idea the Word Man ſtands for, is 


only an imperfect Collection of ſome ſenſible Qualities and 


Powers in him, there is no diſcernible Connection or Repugnan- 
cy between our Specifick Idea, and the Operation of eit her the 


Parts of Hemlock or Stones, upon his Conſtitution. There are 
Ani nals that ſafely ear Hemlock, and others that are nouriſh'd 


by Wood and St ones: But as long as we want Ideas of thoſe 
real Conſtitutions of different forts of Animals, whereon theſe, 
and the like Qualities and Powers depend, we mult not hope to 
reach Certainty in univerſal Propoſitions concerning them. Thoſe 
few Ideas only, which have a diſcernible Connection with our 


nominal Eſſence, or any part of ir, can afford us ſuch Pro- 


poſitions. But theſe are ſo few, and of ſo little Moment, that 

we may juſtly ook on our certain general Kynowledg of Subſtances, 

as almoſt none art all, | | | 
F. 16. To conclude, general Propoſitions, of yperein 

what kind ſoever, are then only capable of Cer- ies the ge- 

tainty, when the Terms uſed in them ſtand for era Certain- 

ſuch Ideas, whoſe Agreement or Dilagreement, zy of Propoſi- 

as there expreſſed, is capable to be diſcovered by tions. 

us. And we are then certain of their Truth or 

Falſhood, when we perceive the Ideas the Terms ſt and for, to 


agree, or not agree, according as they are affirm d or deny'd 


one of another. Whence we may take Notice, that general Cer- 
tainty is never to be found but in our Ideas. Whenever we go to 
ſeek it elſewhere in Experiment or Obſervations without us, our 
Knowledg goes not beyond Particulars. Tis the Contemplation 
of our own abitract Ideas, that alone is able to afford us general 


Knowleds. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of Maxims, 


They are S. 1. Ti are a ſort of Propoſitions, which 
Self-evi\ under the Name of Maxim, and 
dent, oy Axioms, have paſſed for Principles 

of Science; and becauſe they are ſelf-evident, have 
been ſuppoſed innate, altho no Body (that I know) ever went 
about to ſhew the Reaſon and Foundation of their Clearneſs or 
Cogency. Ir may however be worth while ro enquire into the 
Reaſon of their Evidence, and ſee whether it be peculiar to em 
alone, and alſoexamine how far they influence and govern our 


other Knowledg. . 
= | S. 2. Knowledg, as has been ſhewn, conſiſts 
Wherein in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
that Self ment of Ideas: Now, where that Agreement or 
evidence Diſagreement is perceived immediately by ir ſelf, 
canſiſts. without the Intervention or Help of any other, 


there our Knowlede x ſelf-evident. This will appear 
to be fo to any one, who will but. conſider any of thoſe 


Propoſitions, which, without any Proof, he aſſents to at firſt 


Sight; for in all of them be will find, that the Reaſon of 
his Aﬀent, is from that Agreement or Diſagreement, which 
the Mind, by an immediate comparing them, finds in thoſe 
Ideas anſwering the Affirmation or Negation in the Propoſi- 
tion. 5 5 : 
i. §. 3. This being ſo, in the next Place let us 
Self-evi®= conſider, whether this Self- evidence be peculiar 


dience not only to thoſe Propoſitions which commonly eng 
peculiar o under the Name of Maxims, and have the Dig- 
—_— nity of Axioms allowed them, And here tis 
7; 888 plain, that ſeveral other Truths, not allowed to 


be Axioms, partake equally! with them in this 
Self-evidence. This we ſhall ſee, if we go over theſe ſeveral 
Sorts of Agreement or Diſagreement of Idea, which T have 
above-mentioned , viz. Identity, Relation, Co- exiſtence , 
and real Exiſtence ; which will diſcover to us, that not only 


thoſe few Propoſitions, which have had the Credit of Maxims 
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Maxims. 213 
are ſelf-evident, but a great many, even almoſt an infinite Num- 
ber of other Propoſitions are ſuch. 5 WI” 1 

§. 4. For, Firſt, The immediate Perception „ Y 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Identity, 7 Paſt, A. * 
being founded in the Mind's baving diſtinct Dice ß 2 
ſdeas, this affords us as many Se, evident Pro- Popo We 
poſitions, as we have diſtinct Ideas. Every are equally 
one that has any Knowledg at all, bas, as the ſelf evident. 
Foundation of it, various and diſtinct Ideas: 
And it is the firſt Act of the Mind, (without which, it can 
never be capable of any Knowledg) ro know every one of 
its Ideas by it ſelf, and diltinguith it from others. Every 
one finds in himſelf, that he knows the Ideas he has y 
that he knows alſo, when any one is in his Underſtanding, 
and what it is; and that when more than one are there, he 
knows them diſtinctly and confuſedly one from another. 
Which always being ſo, (it being impoſſible but that he ſhould 
perceive what he perceives) he can never be in doubt when any 
Idea is in his Mind, that it is there, and is that Idea it is; and 
that two diſtinct Ideas, when they are in his Mind, are there, 
and are not one and the ſame Idea. So that all ſuch Affirmations, 
and Negations, are made without any Poſſibility of Doubt, Un- 
certainty or Heſitation, and muſt neceſſarily be aſſented to, as 
ſoon as underſtood; that is, as ſoon as we have in our Minds, 
determin'd Ideas, which the Terms in the Propoſition ſtand for. 
And therefore wherever the Mind with Attention conſiders any 
Propoſition, ſo as to perceive the two Ideas, ſignified by the 
Terms, and affirmed or denied one of the other, ro be rhe ſame 


er different, it is\preſently and infallibly certain of the Truth of 


ſuch a Propoſition, and this equally, whether theſe Propoſict- 
ons be in Terms ſtanding for more general Ideas, or ſuch as 
are leſs ſo, v. g. whether the general Idea of Being be affirmed 
of it ſelf, as in this Propoſition, Mhatſoever 6, x; or a more 
particular Idea be affirmed of it ſelf, as a Man is a Man, or 


| whatſoever is Vhite, ir White. Or whether the Idea of Being in 


general be denied of not Being, which is the only (if I may 
ſo call it) Idea different from it, as in this other Propoſition, Ie 


ii impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be; or any Idea of 


any particular Being be denied of another different from it, 
as a Man is not a Horſe ; __ is not Blue, The Difference of 
the Ideas, as ſoon as the Terms are underſtood, makes the 
Truth of the Propoſition preſently viſible, and that with = 
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equal Certainty and Eaſineſs in the leſs, as well as the more 


general Propoſitions, and all for the ſame Reaſon, viz. be. 
cauſe the Mind perceives in any Ideas that it has the fame Idea 
to the lame with ir ſelf ; and two different Ideas i be different, 
and not the ſime. And this it is equally c-riain of, whether 
theſe Ideas be more or leſs general, abſtract, and comprehenſivg, 
It is not therefore alone to theie two general Propofitions, hat. 
ſoever u, ; and, EM impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not t. 
be ; that this, Self- evidence belongs by ny peculiar Right, 
The Perception of being, or not being, belongs no more to 
theſe vague Idea, ſignify d by the Terms Mhatſoever and Thing, 
than it does to any other Ideas. Theſe two general Maxims a- 


mounting to no more, in ſhort, but this, chat the ſame x the 


fame, and ſame M; not different, are Truths know: in more parti- 
cular Inſtances, a: well as in theie g-ncral Maxims, and known 
alſo in particular Inſtances, before theſe general Maxims are 
ever thought on, and draw all their Force from the Diſcern- 
ment of the Mind employ'd about particular Ideas. There is 
nothing more viſible, than that the Mind, without the help of a- 
ny Proof or Reflection on either of theſe general Propoſitiom, 

rceives ſo clearly, and knows ſo certainly, tat the Idea of 

hite, is the Idea of White, and not the Idea of Blue; and that 
the Idea of White, when it is in the Mind, is there, and is not 
abſent, that the Conſideration of theſe Axioms can add nothing 
to the Evidence or Certainty of its Knowledg. Jult ſo it is (as 
every one may experiment in himſelf) in all the Ideas a Man 
has in his Mind: He knows each to be ir ſelf, and not to be ano- 
ther; and to be in his Mind, and not away, when it is 
there, with a Certainty that cannot be greater; and there fore 
the Truth of no general Propoſition can be known with a grea- 
ter Certainty, nor add any thing to this. So that in reſpect of 
Identity, our intuitive Knowledg reaches as far as our Ideas. 
And we are capable of making as many ſelf-evident Propoſitions, 
as we have Names for diftin& Ideas. And J appeal to every 
one's own Mind, whether this Propoſition, 4 Circle i; 4 Circle, 

not as ſelf-evident a Propoſition, as that conſiſting of more 


general Terms, Mhatſoever &, : And again, whether this Pro- 


poſition, Blue s not Red, be not a Propoſition chat the Mind can 
no more doubt of, as ſoon as it underſtands the Words, than it 
does of hat Axiom, It # impeſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not 
robe; and ſoot all the te. 
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| concerning that one Relation of Equality. As ther 


hereby, I think, are meant theſe two Things: Firſt, That 


Maxims. | 21s 
& 5. Secondly, As to Coexiſtence, or ſuch ne- 


ceflary Connection between rwo Ideas, that in Secondly, In 


the Subject where one of them is ſuppoſed, Co- exiſtence 
there the other muſt neceſſarily be alſo; of we have four 
ſuch Agreement or Diſagreement as this, the /*!f- evident 
Mind bas an immediate Perception but in ve- Propoſitions, 
ry few of them; and therefore in this Sort we 8 
have but very little intuitive Knowledg. Nor are there to 


be found very many Propoſitions that are ſelf-evident, though 


ſome there are; v. g. the Idea of filling a Place equal to the 

Contents of its Superficies, being annexed to our Idea of Body, 1 

think it is a ſelf-evident Propoſition, That two Bodies cannot be in 

the ſame Place. 

$. 6. Thirdly, As to the Relation of Modes, 

Mathematicians have framed many Axioms 1 In o- 
elat ions 

Equals taken from Equals, the Remainder will be we may have. 

Equals; which, with the rett of that Kind, how- 

ever they are received from Maxims by the Mathematicians, 


and are unqueſtionable Truths; yer, I think that any one who 


conſiders them, will not find that they have a clearer ſelf- e- 
vidence than theſe, that one and one are equal to two; that if 
you take from the Five Fingers of one Hand two, and from the Five 


Fingers of the other Hand two, the remaining Numbers will be equal. 
| Theſe, and a Thouſand other ſuch Propoſitions, may be found in 


Numbers, which, at the very firtt Hearing, force the Aſſent and 
cairy with em an equal, if not greater Clearneſs, than thoſe 
mathematical Axioms. _ 

8.7. Fourthly, as to real Exiſtence, ſince that 

has no Connection with any other of our Ideas but Fourthly,Cons 


that of our ſelves, and of a firſt Being, we cernng real 
bave in that, concerning the real Exiſtence of Exiſtence, we 


all other Beings, not ſo much as demonſtrative, have none. 


| much leſs a ſelf-evident Knowledg ; and there- 


fore concerning thoſe there are no Maxims. 


F. 8. In the next Place let us conſider, what 


Influence theſe received Maxims have upon the Theſe Ariomę 
other Parts of our Knowledg. The Rules e- do not much 


| ftabliſhed in the Schools, chat all Reaſonings fence our 


other Knows 


are ex precognity & preconceſſis, ſeem to la ledge 


the Foundation of all other Knowledg in theſe 
Maxims, and to ſuppoſe them to be præcegnita; 


* 


theſe 
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theſe Axioms are thoſe Truths that are firſt known to the Mind, 
And, ſecondly, that upon them the other Parts of our Knowledy 


depend. 6 | 
§. 9. Firſt, That they are not the Truths firſt 


Becauſe they known to the Mind, is evident ro Experience, 


are not the as we have ſhewn in another Place, B. I. Ch. II. 
Truths we firſs Who perceives not, that a Child certainly 
knew. knows that a Stranger is not its Mother; that 


its Sucking-Bottle is not the Rod, long before 
be knows that tis impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and mt 
to be? And how many Truths are there about Numbers 
which it is obvious to obſerve, tbat the Mind is perfectly ac. 
quainted with, and fully convinced of, before it ever thought 
on theſe general Maxims, ro which Mathematicians, in their 
Arguings, do ſometimes refer them? Whereof the Reaſon is 


very plain: For that which makes the Mind aſſent to ſuch 


Propoſitions, being nothing elſe bur the Perception it has of 


the Agreement or Diſagreement of its Ideas, according as it 


finds them affirmed or denied one of another, in Words it 


Underſtands, and every Idea being known to be what ir is 


and every two diſtin Tdes being known not toj be the ſame 
it muſt neceſſarily follow, that ſuch ſelf-evident Truths muſt 


be firſt known, which conſiſt of Ideas that are firſt in the 


Mind; and the Ideas firſt in the Mind, tis evident, are thole 
of particular Things, from whence, by ſlow Degrees, the Un. 


derſtanding proceeds to ſome few general ones; which being 


taken from the ordinary and familiar Objects of Senſe, ars 


ſettled in the Mind, with general Names to them, Thus parti. 


cular Ideas are firſt. received and diſtinguiſhed, and ſo Knowledy 
got about them; and next to them, the leſs general or ſpecitick, 
which are next to particular: For Abſtract Ideas are not ſo 
obvious or eaſy to Chidrlen, or the yet unexerciſed Mind,as pat- 
ticular ones. If they ſeem ſo to grown Men, *tis only becauſe by 
conftant and familiar Uſe they are made ſo: For when we 
nicely reflect upon them, we ſhall find, that general Ideas are 
Fitions ard Contrivances of the Mind, that carry Difficul- 
ty with them, and do ſo not eaſily offer themſelves, as we are 
apt to imagine. For Example, Does it not require ſome 
Pains and Skill to form the general Idea of a Triangle, (which 
is yet none of the moſt abſtract, comprehenſive, and diff 
cult) for it muſt be neither Oblique, nor Rectangle, neither 
Equilateral, Equicrural, nor Scalenon ; but all and none of 
theſe at once. In effect, it is ſomething imperfect, that care 
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for exiſt ; an Idea wherein ſome Parts of ſeveral different and 
inconſiſtent Ideas are put together. Iis true, the Mind, in 
this imperfect State, has need of ſuch Ideas, and makes all the 
halte to them it can, for the conveniency of Communicati- 
on and inlargement of Knowledg; to both which it is na- 
turally very much inclined. But yet one has Reaſon to ſuſ 
pect ſuch Ideas are Marks of our Imperfection; ar leaft 
this is enough to ſhew, that the moſt abſtract and general E 
deas are not thoſe that the Mind is firſt and moſt eafily ac- 
quainted with, nor ſuch as its earlieft Knowledg is converſant 


about. | 


§. 10. Secondly, From what has been ſaid, it | 1 
plainly follows, that theſe magnified Maxims, Becauſe on 
are not the Principles and Foundations of all our em the other 
other Knowledg. For if there be a great many {rs of ut 
other Truths, which have as much Self evi- Anowledg do 
dence as they, and a great many that we know * depend. 
before them, it is impoſſible they ſhould be the ö 
Principles from which we deduce all other Truths. Is it im- 

fible to know that one and two are equal to three, but by 
s of this, or ſome ſuch Axiom, wiz. The Whole is equal 
to all its Parts taken together > Many a one knows that one and 
two are equal to three, without baving heard, or thought on 
that, or any other Axiom, by which it might be proved ; 
and knows, it as certainly as any other Man knows, that the 
Whole is equal to all its Parts, or any other Maxim, and all 
from the ſame Reaſon of Selt : evidence; the Equality of thoſe 
Ideas being as vifible and certain to him without that, or a- 
ny other Axiom, as with it, it needing no Proof to make it 
perceived. Nor after the Knowledg, That the Npole is equal 
zo all its Parts, does he know that one and two are equal to three, 
better or more certainly than he did before, For if there 
be any odds in thoſe Ideas, the hole: and Parts are more 
obſcure, or ar leaſt more difficult to be ſettled in the Mind, 
than, thoſe of one, two and three. And indeed I, think, 1 
may ask theſe. Men, who will needs have all Knowledg be, 
ſides thoſe general Principles themſelves, to depend on gene- 
ral, innate, and Self- evident Principles? What Principle is 
requiſite to prove, that one and one are two, that two and ta 
are four, that three times two are ſix? Which being known, 
without any Proof, do evince, that either all Knowledg does 
not depend on certain precognita, or general Maxims, called 
Prineiples, or elſe that theſe are Principles; and if theſe 


are 
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are to be counted Principles, a great Part of Numeration 
will be ſo. To which, if we add all the ſelf.evidem Proz 
ofirions which may be made about all our diſtinct Idear, 
Principles will be almoſt infinite, at leaſt innumerable, which 


Men arrive to the Knowledg of at different Ages; and a 


great many of . theſe innate Principles, they never come ro 
now all their Lives. Bur whether they come in View of the 


Mind earlier or later, this is true of them, that they are all 


known by their native Evidence, are wholly independent, re. 
ceive no Light, nor are capable of any Proof one from ano. 
ther; much leſs the more particular from the more general; or the 
more ſimple from the more compounded ; the more ſimple, and 
leſs abſtract, being the moſt familiar, and the eaſier and earlier 
apprehended. Bur which ever be the cleareſt Ideas, the Evidence 
and Certainty ot all ſuch Propoſitions is in this, That a Man 


ſees the la ne Idea to be the (ame Idea, and infallibly perceives 


two different Ideas to be different Ideas. For when a Man has in 
his Underſtanding the Ideas of one and of two, the Idea of Jellow, 
and the Idea of Blue, he cannot but certainly know, that the Idea 
of one is the Idea of one, and not the Idea of two; and that the 
Idea of Yellow is the Idea of Yellow, and not the Idea of Blue. 
For a Man cannot confound the Ideas in his Mind, which he 
has diſtinct: That would be to have them confuſed and di- 


ſtinct at the ſame Time, which is a Contradiction; and to have 


none diſtinct, is to have no Uſe of our Faculties, to have no 
Knowledg at all. And therefore what Idea ſoe ver is affirmed of 
it ſelf, or whatſoever two entire diſtindt Ideas are denied one of 
another, the Mind cannot but aſſent to ſuch a Propoſition, as 
infallibly true, as ſoon as it underſtands the Terms, without 
Heſitation or need of Proof, or regarding thoſe made in more 
general Terms, and called Maxie 
„ $. 11. What ſhall we! then ſay? Are theſe 
What uſe theſs general Maxim: of vo Ule ? By no Meang ; tho 
general Max- perhaps their Uſe is notithat which/it is eommon- 
e lvy taken to be. But ſince doubting in the leaſt of 
Wjhathath been by ſome Men aſcribed to theſe 


NMaxynt, may be apt to be cry d out againſt, as overturning 


the Foundations of all the Sciences, idimay be worth while to 
conſider them, with reſpect to other Parts of our Knowiedg, and 
examine more particularly. to what Purpoſes they ſerve, and to 
what nor 3501 een 00 OT} yos; one 
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1. It is evident from what has been already faid, that they 
ate of no Uſe to prove or confirm leſs general ſelf- evident propo- 
ſitions. | 

2. Tis as plain that they are nor, nor bave been the Foun- 
dations whereon any Science hath been built. There is, I know, 
a great deal of Talk, propagated from Scholaſtick Men of Scien- 
ces and the Maxims on which they are built: But it bas been 
my ill Luck, never to meet with any ſuch Sciences; much leſs 
any one built upon theſe two Maxims, What n, u; and It is im- 
poſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. And I would be glad 
to be ſhewn where any ſuch Science erected upon theſe, or any 
other general Axioms is to be found; and ſhould be oblig d to 
any one who would lay before me the Frame and Sy ſtem of any 
Ccience ſo built on theſe, or any ſuch like Maxime, that could not 
be ſhewn to ſtand as firm without any Conſideration of them. 
I ask, Whether theſe general Maxims have not the ſame Uſe 
in the Study of Divinity, and in Theological Queſtions, that 
they have in the other Sciences ? They ſerve here too to ſi- 
lence Wranglers, and put an end to Diſpute. But I think that 
no Body will therefore ſay, that the Chriſtian Religion is 
built on theſe Maxims, or that the Knowledg we have of 
lit, is derived from theſe Principles, *Tis from Revelation we 
have received ir, and withour Revelation, thele Maxims had 
never been able to help us to it. When we find out an Idea, 
by .whoſe Intervention we diſcover the Connection of two 
W others, this is a Revelation from God to us, by the Voice of 
Reaſon. For we then come to know a Truth that we did 
not know before. When God declares any Truth to us, this 
is a Revelation to us by the Voice of his Spirit, and we are ad» 
vanc'd in our Knowledg. But in neither of thele do we receive 
our Light or Knowledg from Maxims. But in the one the, 
Things themſelves afford it, and we ſee the Truth in them by 
perceiving their Agreement or Diſagreement. In the other, God 
himſelf affords it immediately to us, and we fee the. Ixuth of 
what he ſays in his unerring Veracity. — _ nab lea 

3. They are not of ule to help Men forward in: the Ad- 
vancement of Sciences, or new Diſcoveries of yet unknown 
Traths. My. Newton, in his never enough to be admired 
Book, has demonſtrated ſeveral Propoſitions, which are ſo 
many new Truths, before unknown to the World, and are 
farther Advances in Mathematical Knowledg : Bur fix the 
Diſcovery of theſe, it was not the general Maxims, Iba #, 
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5; or, the whole is bigger than a Part, or the like, that help: 
ed him. Theſe were not the Clues that lead him into the 
Diſcovery of the Truth and Certainty of thoſe Propoſitions, 
Nor was it by them that he got the Knowledg of thoſe 
Demonſtrations ; but by finding out intermediate Ideas, that 
ſhewed the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas, as ex- 
efſed in the Propoſitions he demonſtrated. This is the great 
Exerciſe and Improvement of Humane Underitandivg in the 
enlarging of Knowledg, and advancing the Sciences ; where- 
in they are far enough from receiving any Help from the Con- 
templation of theſe, or the like magaified Maxims. Would 
thoſe who have this traditional Admiration of theie Propoki- 
tions, that they think no Step can be made in Knowledg 
without the Support of an Axiom, no Stone laid in the building 
of the Sciences Without a general Maxim, bur diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the Method of acquiring Knowledg, and of communica: 
ting between the Method of railing any Science, and that of 
teaching it ro others as far as it is advanced, they would ſee 
that thoſe general Maxims were not the Foundations on which 
the firſt Diſcoverers raiſed their admirable Structures, nor the 
| Keys that unlocked and opened thoſe Secrets of Knowledg. Tho 
afterwards, when Schools were erected, and Sciences had their 
Profeſſors to teach what others had found out, they often made 
vie of Maxims, i. e. laid down certain Propoſitions which 
were Self- evident, or to be receiv'd for true, which being ſett led 
in the Minds of their Scholars, as unqueſtionable Verities, rhey 
on occaſion made uſe of, to conviace them of Truths in par- 
ticular Inſtances, that were not ſo familiar to their Minds as 
thoſe general Axioms which had before been inculcared 10 


them, and carefully ſettled in their Minds. Though theſe parti 


cular Inſtances, when well reflected on, are no leſs Self- evident 
ro the Underſtanding, than the general Maxims brought to con- 
firm them: And it was in thoſe particular Inſtances, that the 
firſt Diſcoverer found the Trutb, without the help of the gene: 
ral Maxims: And ſo may any one elſe do, who with Attention 
conſiders them. © | 1 "76:1 1 
""Tocome therefore to the Uſe that is made of Maxims. 

1. They are of Uſe, as has been obſerved, in the ordinary Me. 
thods of teaching Sciences as far as they are advanced: But o 
little or none in advancing them farther. 415 | 

2. They are of Uſe in Diſputes, for the ſilencing of obſti 
nate Wranglers, and bringing thoſe Conteſts to ſome hos 
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cluſion. Whether a need of them to that End, came not in, 
in the Manner following, I crave Leave to Enquire, The 
Schools having wade Diſputation the Touch-ftone of Mens 
| Abilities, and the Criterion of Knowledg, adjudged Victory to 
him that kept the Field; and he ibat had frhe laſt Word, was 
concluded to have the better of the Argument, if not of the 
Cauſe. But becauſe by this Means there was like to be no 
Deciſion between skilful Combatants, whilſt one never failed 
of a medius terminus to prove any Propoſition, and the other 
could as conſtantly, without, or with a Diſtinction, deny 
the Major or Minor, To prevent, as much as could be, the 
running out of Diſputes into an endleſs Train of Syllogiſms, 
cercain general Propoſitions, moit of them indeed {elf evident, 
were introduced into the Schools, which being fuch as all Men 
allowed and agreed in, were looked on as general Meaſures of 
Truth, and ſerved inſtead of Principles, (where the Diſputants 
had not laid down any other between them) beyond which there 
was no going, and which muſt not be receded from by either 
Side. And thus theſe Maxims getting the Name of Principles, 
beyond which Men in Diſpute could not retreat, were by 
Miſtake taken to be th- Originals and Sources from whence all 
| Knowledg began, and the Foundations whereon the Sciences 
were built; becauſe when in their Diſputes they came to any 
of theſe, they ſtopped there, and went no farther, the Matter 
was determined. But how much this is a Miſtake, hath been 
already ſhewn. | | 
This Method of the Schoels, which have been thought 
the Fountains of Knowledg, introduced, as I luppoſe, the 
like Uſe of theſe Maxims, into a great part of Converliation 
out of the Schools, to ſtop the Mouths of Cavillers, whom 
any one is excuſed from arguing any longer with, when they 
deny theſe general ſeli· evident Principles received by all rea- 
ſonable Men, who have once thought of hem; but yer 
their Uſe herein is but to put an End to Wrangiing, They 
in Truth, when urged in ſuch Caſes, reach vothing : that 
is already done by the intermediate Ideas made ule of in the. 
: Debate, whole Connection may be ſeen without the Help off” 
f thoſe Maxims, and fo the Truth known bef ne the Maxim 
is produced, and the Argument bought ro a firſt Principle. 
n would give cf a wrong Argument betore it came to 
that, if in their Viputes they propoled to themſelves the find - 
ing and embracing of Truth, and not à Contelt for Victo- 
ry, And thus Maxims have 9 Uſe to put a Stop to _ 
er- 
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Perverſeneſs, whoſe Ingenuiry ſhould have yielded ſooner, 
But the Method of the Schools having allowed and encou- 


raged Men to oppoſe and refitt evident Truth, till they are] 
baffled, i. e till they are reduced ro contradict themſelves 
or ſome eſtabliſhed Principle; tis no Wonder that they ſhould 
nor. in civil Converſation, be aſhamed of that which in! 


the Schools is counted a Vertue and a Glory; obſtinate. Þ 


ly ro maintain that Side of che Queſtion they have choſen, Þ 
whether true or falſe, to the lait Extremity, even after Con- 
viction : A ſtrange Way to attain Truth and Knowledg, 


and that which I thiak the rational Part of Mankind, not 
corrupted by Education, could ſcarce believe ſhould ever be! 
admitted amonglit the Lovers of Truth, and Students of Re 
ligion or Nature, or introduce into the Seminaries of tho 
who are to propagate the Truths of Religion or Philoſophy 
amongſt the Ignorant and Unconvinced. How much ſuch a 
Way of Learning is likely to turn young Mens Minds from 
the ſindere Search and Love of Truth; nay, and ro make 


ar 


them doubt whether there is any ſuch Thing, or at lea 


worth adhering to, I ſhall not now enquire. This TI think, 
that bating thoſe Places which brought the Peripatetich Philo 
ſophy into their Schools, where it continued many Ages, 
Without teaching the World any ching but the Art of Wrang- 
ling ; theſe Maxims were no where thought the Foundation 
on Which the Sciences were built, nor the great Helps to the 
Advancement of Knowledg. FE: | 

As to theſe general Maxims therefore, 


eee they are, as I have ſaid, of great Die in Diſpute 
Marins have, to ſtop the Months of Mrangler 43 but not of much . 


o h. | De ro the Diſcovery of unknown Truths, « 
to help the Mind forwards in its Search after Knowledg : Fo 


whoever began to build his Knowledg on this general Propoſiſ 


tion, hat x, 4 ; or, it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, a 


not to be; and from either of theſe, as from a Principle of Sc. 


ence, deduced a Syem of uſeful Knowledg ; wrong Opinion uc 
otten involving Contradictions, one of theſe Maxims, as . 


Touch-ftone, may ſerve well to ſhew whether they lead. Bu 


yet, however fit to lay open the Abſurdity or Miſtake of be. 
Man's Reaſoning or Opinion, they are of very little Uſe for en 


lightning the Underitanding ; and it will not be found, that rhe 


[_ 


—_ receives much Help from them in its Progreſs in Know- 
edg; which would be neither leſs, nor leſs certain, were py * 
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two general Propoſitions never thougi.t on. Tis true, as J have 
+ | faid, they ſometimes ſerve in Argumentation to ſtop a Wrang- 
«| ler's Mouth, by ſhewing the Abſurdity of what he faith, and by 


q expoſing him to the Shame of contradicting what all the World 
” knows, and he himſelf cannot but own to be true. Bur it is 


g one Thing to ſhew a Man he is in an Error, and another ro 
„but him in Poſſeſſion of Truth; and I would fain know 
n. what Truths theſe two Propoſitions are able to teach, and by 
1 their Influence make us know, which we did not kr o] be- 
a! fore, or could not know without them. Let us reaſon from 
„ them, as well as we can, they are only about Idenucal Pre- 


dications, and Influence, if any at all, none but ſuch. Each 
particular Propoſition concerning Identity or Diverſity, is as 
clearly and certainly known in it ſelf, if attended to, as ei- 
© ther of theſe general ones 3 only thele general ones, as ſer- 
ving in all Caſes, are therefore more inculcared and inſiſted 


m 

1 on. As to other leſs general Maxims, many of them are 
uno more. than bare verbal Propoſitions, and teach us nothing 
but the Reſpect and Import of Naines one to another, The 
l. Whole is equal to all its Parts: What real Truth, I beſeech 
ez you, does it teach us ? What more is contained in that Max- 


im, than what the Signification of the Word Totum, or the 
; pole, does of it ſelf Import e And he that knows that the 
Word IHhole ſtands for what is made up of all its Parts, 
knous very little leſs, than that the Mole is equal to all its 
re Parte. And upon the ſame Ground, I think that this Pro- 
poſition, A Hill is higher than a Valley, and ſeveral the like, 
may alſo paſs for Maxims. Bur yer Maſters of Mathematichs, 
when they would, as Teachers of what they know, initiate 
others in that Science, do not without Reaſon place this, 
and ſome other ſuch Maxims, at the Entrance of their Sy- 
Meme, that their Scholars, having in the Beginning perfectly 
acquainted their Thoughts with rheſe Propoſitions made in 
om] lach general Terms, may be uſed ro make ſuch Reflections, 
End have theſe more general Propoſitions, as formed Rules and 


Bu Payings, ready to apply to all particular Caſes. Not that if 
they be equally weighed, they are more clear and evident, 
than the particular Inſtances they are brought to confirm: 


Put that being more familiar to the Mind, the very naming 
them, is enough to ſatisfy the Underſtanding. But this, I 
Hy, is more from our Cuſtom of uſing them, and the Eſta- 
Pliſmment they have got in our Minds, by our often think- 
ng of them, than from the different Evidence of the Things. 

5 „„ i But 
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But before Cuſtom has ſettled Methods of Thinking and 
Reaſoning in our Minds, I am apt to imagine it is quite o- 
therwiſe; and that the Child, when a part of his Apple is 
taken away, knows it better in that particular Inſtance, than 
by this general Propoſition, The Hole j equal to all its Parts; 
and that if one of theſe have need to be confirmed to him 
by the other, the general has more need to be let into his 
Mind by tte particular, than the particular by the general. 
For in Particulars, our Knowledg begins, and fo greed it 
ſelf by Degrees, to Generals; though afterwards the Mind 
4 takes the quite contrary Courle, and having drawn his Kno. 
= ledg into as general Propoſitions as it can, makes thoſe fa. 
miliar to its Thoughts, and Accuſtoms it ſelf ro have Re. 
courſe to them as to the Standards of Truth and Falſhood, 
By which familiar Te of them, as Rules ro meaſure the Truth 
of other Propoſitions, it comes in Time to be thought, that 
more particular Propoſitions have their Truth and Evidence 
from their Corformity to theſe more general ones, which, in 
Diſcourſe and Argumentation, are ſo frequently urged, and 
conſtamly admitted. Ard this I think to be the Reaſon why 
among ſo many ſelf-evident Propoſitions, the moſt general only 
have had the Title of Maxims. 
FSi. 12, One Thing farther, I think, it may 
Maxims, if not be amiſs to obſerve concerning thele gene- 
Care, he not la- ral Maxims, that they are ſo far from im- 
Ken in ie Uſe proving or eſtabliſhing our Minds in true 
of Words, may Kynowledg, that if our Notions be wrong, 
70 Cont1%- jũooſe, or unſteddy, and we reſign up our 
©: tn Thoughts to the Sound of Words, rather than 
fix them on ſettled determined Ideas of Thing; 
I ſay, theſe general Maxims will ſerve to confirm us in Mi. 
ſtakes z and in ſuch a way of Ule of Words which is moſt 
common, will ferve to prove Contradictions : v. g. He that 
with Des Cartes ſhall frame in his Mind an Idea of what he 
calls Body, to be nothing but Extenſion, may eaſily demon. 
ſtrate, that there is no Vacuum, 3. e. no Space void of Body, 
by this Maxim, bat n, : For the Idea to which he an. 
nexes the Name Body, being bare Extenſion, his Knowledg 
that Space cannot be without Body, is certain: For he 
knows his own Idea of Extenſion clearly and diſtinctly, and 
knows that it is what it 5, and not another Idea, though it be 
called by rheſe Three Names, Extenſion, Body, Space. Wbich 
Three Words ſtanding for one and the fame Idea, 9 
doubt, 
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donbt, with the ſame Evidence and Certainty, be affirmed one 
of another, as each of ir ſelf : And it is as certain, that whilſt 
I uſe them all ro ſtand for one and the ſame Idea, this Predicati- 
on is as true and identical in irs Signification, That Space is Body, 
2s t ais predication is true and identical, that Body is Body, both 
in Signification and Sound. 

$. 13. But if another ſhall come, and make 
co himſelf another Idea, different from Des Car- Inſtance in 
zes's of the Thing, which yer, with Des Cartes, Vacuum. 
he calls by the ſame Name Boch, and make his 
Idea, which he Expreſſes by the Word Body, to be of a Thing 


that hath both Extenſion and Solidity together, he will as ea- 


fily demonſtrate, that there may bia Vacuum, or Space with 


| our a Body, as Des Cartes demonſtrated the contrary. Be- 


cauſe the Idea to which he gives the Name Space, being barely 


= the ſimple one of Extenſion ; and the Idea, to which he gives 


the Name Body, being the complex Idea of Extenſion and Reſts, 
ſtibility, or Solidity together in the ſame Subject, theſe two Ideas 
are not exactly one and the ſame, but in the Underſtanding as 
diſtinct as the Ideas of One and Two, White and Black, or as 


ol Corporeity and —_— if I may uſe thoſe barbarous Terms: 


And therefore the Predication of them in our Minds, or in 
Words ſtanding for them, is not identical, but the Negation of 
them one of another; viz. this Propoſition, Extenſion, or 
Space is not Body, is as true and evidently certain, as this 
Maxim, It is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, 
can make any Propoſition. : 
§. 14. But yet, though both theſe Propoſiti- They prove 

ons (as you ſee) may be equally demonſtra- not the Exiſt- 
red, viz. that there may be a Vacuum, and that ence of Things 
there cannot be a Vacuum, by theſe two certain without us. 

Principles, (viz.) What z, u, and the ſame Thing | | 


cannot be, and be; yet neither of theſe Principles will ſerve 


to prove to us, that any, or what Bodigs do exiſt: For that 
we are left to our Senſes, to diſcover to us as far as they can, 
Thoſe univerſal and ſelf-evident Principles, being only our 
conſtant, clear, and diſtinct Knowledg of our own Igeas, 
more general or comprehenſive, can aſſure us of nothing that 
paſſes without the Mind, their Certainty is founded only 
upon the Knowledg we have of each Idea by it (elf, and of 
its Diſtinction from others; about which we cannot be 
miſtaken whilſt they are in our Minds, though we may, and 
often are miſtaken, when we retain the Names without the 
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Ideas; or uſe them confuſedly ſometimes for one, and ſome: 
times for another Idea. In which Caſes, the Force of theſe 
Axioms, reaching only ro the Sound, and not the Significa- 
tion of the Words, ſerves only to lead us into Confuſion, 
Miftake, and Error. *Tis to ſhew Men, that theſe Maxims, 
however cry'd up for the great Guards of Truth, will not 
ſecure them from Error in a careleſs looſe Uſe of their Words, 
that I have made this Remark. In all that is here ſuggeſted 
concerning their little Uſe for the Improvement of Knowledg, 
or dangerous Uſe in undetermined Ideas, I have been far enough 
from ſayi g or intending they ſhould be laid aſide, as ſome have 
been too forward to charge me. I affirm them to be Truths, 
ſelf-evident Truths; and ſo cannot be laid aſide. As far as 
their Influence will reach, tis in vain to endeavour, nor would 
I attempt to abridge it. But yet, without any Injury ro Truth, 
or Knowledg, I may have Reaſon to think their Uſe is not 
anſwerable to e e Streſs which ſeems to be laid on them, 
and I may warn Men not to make an ill Uſe of them, for the 
confirming themſelves in Errors. Em, 1 74 
5 §. 15 But ler them be of what Dſe they will 

Their Ap- in verbal Propoſitions, they cannot diſcover or 
plication dan- prove to us the leait Knowledg of the Nature 
gerous about of Subſtances, as they are found and exiſt with 
complex Ideas. our us, any farther than grounded on Experi- 
| = ence, And though the Conſequence of «theſe 
two Propoſitions, called Principles, be very clear, and their 
e not dangerous or burifu], in the Probation of ſuch Things, 
wherein there is no need at all of them for Proof, but ſuch 
as are clear by themſelves without them, viz. where our 
Ideas are determined, and known by the Names that ſtand 
for them: Yer when theſe Principles, viz. Nhat is, 5; and, 
It u impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, are made 
uſe of in the Probaiion of Propofitions, wherein are Words 
ſtanding for complex Ideas, v. g. Man, Horſe, Gold, Vertue; 
there they are of infinite Danger, and . moſt commonly make 
Men receive and retain Falſhood for manifeſt Truth, and 
Uncertainty for Demonſtration : Upon which follows Error, 
Obſtinacy, and all the Miſchiefs that can happen for wrong 
Reaſoning. . The Reaſon whereof is nor, that rheſe Principles 
are Jeſs true, or of Jeſs Force in proving Propoſitions made 
of Terms fianding for complex Ideas, than where the Propo- 
ſitions are about ſimple Ideas. But becauſe Men miſtake ge- 
ES 8 | * i „ {+ f 5 15 7 ey axally, 
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» poſition, Which, perhaps, he never 
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nerally, thinking that where the ſame Terms are preſerved, 
the Propoſicions are about the ſame Things, though rhe Ideas 
they ſtand for, are in Truth different. Therefore theſe Maxims 
are made uſe of to ſupport thoſe, which in Sound and Appear- 
ance are contradictory Propoſitions; as is clear in the Demon- 
ſtrations above-mentioned about a Vacuum. So that whilſt Men 
take Words for Things, as uſually they do, theſe Maxims may 
and do commonly ſerve to prove contradictory Propoſitions. 
As ſhall yet be farther made Manifeſt. * | 

§. 16. For Inſtance: Let Man be that con- 
cerning which you would by theſe firſt Princi- 
ples demonſtrate any thing, and we ſhall fee, 
thar ſo far as Demonſtration is by theſe Princi- 


Inflance in 
Man. | 


ples, it is only verbal, and gives us no certain univerſal true 
Progotition or Knowledg of any Being exiſting without us, 


Firſt, a Child baving framed the Idea of a Man, it is probable, 
that His Idea is juſt like that Picture which the Painter makes of 
the viſible Appearances joined together; and ſuch a Complica- 
tion of Ideas together in his Underſtanding, makes up the ſingle 
complex Idea which he calls Man, whereof White or Fleſh-Co+ 
lour in England being one, the Child can demonſtrate to you, 
that a Negro u nat a Man, becauſe White colour was one of the 
conſtant fimple Ideas of the complex Idea be calls Man: And 
therefore he can demonſtrate by the Principle, It is impoſſibie 
for the ſame Thing tobe, and not to be, that a Negro z5 not a Man; 
the Foundation of his Certainry e e that univerſal Pro- 

ard nor thought of, but 
the clear diſtindt Perception he hath of his own ſimple Idea 
of Black and White, which he cannot be perſuaded to take, 
nor can ever miſtake one for another, whether he knows rhat 
Maxim or no: And to this Child, or any one who hath 
ſuch an Idea, which he calls Man, can you never demon- 
ſtrare that a Man hath a Soul, becauſe his Idea of Man in- 


| cludes no ſuch Notion or Idea in ir. And therefore to him, the 
Principle of Mhat n, u, proves not this Matter; but ir depends. 


upon Collection and Obſervation, by which he is to make his 


complex Idea called Man, 


§. 17. Secondly, Another that hath gone farther in framing 
and collecting the Idea he calls Man. and to the ourward 
Shape adds Laus bter and rational Diſcourſe, may demonſ rate, 


that Infants an Changelings are no Men, by this Maxim, 


It is impoſſible for the ſame "YL to be, and not to be: And I 
41 TRE os 4 , 55 3 | E 
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have diſcourſed with very rational Men, who have actually de- 


ny d that they are Men. 55 

§. 18. Thirdly, Perhaps another makes up the complex Idea 
which he calls Man, only out of the Ideas of Body in general, 
and the Powers of Language and Reaſon, and leaves out the. 
Shape wholly: This Man is able to demonſtrate, that a Man 
may have no Hands, but be Quadrupes, neither of thoſe being 
included in his Idea of Man; and in whatever Body or Shape he 
found Speech and Reaſon joined, that was a Man: Becauſe having 
a clear Knowledg of ſuch a complex Idea, it is certain that 


What , u. | | 
§. 19. So that, if rightly conſidered, I think 
Little Uſe of we may ſay, that where our Idea are deter- 
theſe Maxims mined in our Minds, and have annexed to 
in Proofs them by us known and ſteddy Names under 
where we have thoſe ſettled Determinations. there is little Need, 
_ oy 4i- ornoUſe at all of theſe Maxims, to prove the 
me dess. Agreement or Diſagreement of any of them. 
iS Ne that cannot diſcern the Truth or Falſhood 
of ſuch Propoſitions, without the Help of theſe, and the like 
Maxims, will not be helped by theſe Maxims to do it: Since he 
cannot be ſuppoſed to know the Truth of theſe Maxims theme 
ſelves wirhout Proof, if he cannot know the Truth of others 
without Proof, which are as ſelf-evident as theſe. Upon this 
Ground it is, that intuitive Knowledg neither requires nor ad- 
mits any Proof, one parr cf it more than another. He that 
will ſuppoſe ir does, takes away the Foundation of all Know- 
ledg and Certainty : And he that needs any Proof to make him 
certain, and give his Aſſent to this Propoſition, that Two are 
equal to Two, will alſo have need of a Proof to make him ad- 
mir, that Fat x, 5. He that needs a Probarion to convince 
him, that Two are not Three, that White is not Black, that a Tri- 
angle M not à Circle, Sc. or any other wo determined diſtinct 
Ideas are not one and che ſame, will need allo a Demonſtration 
to convince him, that it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, 

and not to be. | 7 1 

ö § 20. And as theſe Maxims are of little Vie 
Thew Uſe where we have determined Idea, ſo they are, as 
dangerous I have ſhewed, of dangerous Uſe where our I. 


2 10 dea are not determined; and where we uſe 
F v1 e % Words that are not annexed to determined Ide- 
e but ſuch as are of a looſe and wandring Sig- 


. nification, ſometimes ſtanding for one, and ſome- 
times for another Idea: from which follows Miſtake and ws 
| 2 e . which 
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which theſe Maxims brought as Proofs to eſtabliſh Propoſitions, 
wherein the Terms ſtand for undetermined Ideas) do by their 
Authority confixm and river. 


C HA P. VIII. 
Of Trifling Propoſitions. 
§. J. Ws the Maxims treated of in Some Propoſi- 


the fore-going Chapter, be of tions bring 15 
that Uſe to real Knowledg, as Increaſe to 
is generally ſuppoſed, I leave to be conſidered. our Anow- 
This, I think, may confidently be affirmed, that edge 
there are univerſal Propoſitions, which tho they _ 
be certainly true, yet they add no Light to our Underſtandings, 
bring no Increaſe to our Knowledg. Such are, | 
F. 2. Firſt, All purely identical Propoſitions. As firſt, en- 
Theſe obviouſly, and ar firit Bluſh, appear to tical Propofi- 
contain no Inſtruction in them: For when tions. 
we affirm the ſaid Term of it ſelf, whether it 
| be barely verbal, or whether it contains any clear and real 
Idea, it ſhews us nothing bur what we muſt certainly know 
before, whether ſuch a Propoſition be either made by, or pro- 
poſed to us. Indeed, that moſt general one, What x, s, may 
| ſerve ſometimes to 'ſhew a Man the Abſurdity he is guilty of, 


when by Circumlocution or equivocal Terms, he would in 2 
na 


ticular Inſtances, deny the ſame Thing of it ſelf; becau 
Body will ſo openly bid Defiance to common Senſe, as to affirm 
viſible and direct Contradictions in plain Words: Or if he 
does, a Man is excuſed if he breaks off any farther Diſcourſe 
with him. But yet, I think, I may ſay, that neither that re- 
ceived Maxim, nor any other identical Propoſition teaches us 
any thing: And though in ſuch kind of Propoſitions, this great 
| and magnified Maxim, boaſted to be the Foundation of Demon- 
| ſtration, may be, and often is made ule of to confirm them, yet 
all it proves, amounts to no more than this, That the ſame 
Word may with great Cerrainty be affirmed of it ſelf, without 
any doubt of the Truth of any ſuch Propoſition; and let me 
add allo, without any real Knowledg. 

8. 3. For at this Rate, any very ignorant Perſon, who can 
but make a Propolition, and knows what he means when he 


| - 


— 
1 


in the Know ledg of any thing neceſſary or uſeful for their Cons 
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lays, Ay or No, may make a Million of Propoſitions, of 
whoſe Truths he may be infallibly certain, and yer not know 
one Thing in the World thereby; v. g. what is a Soul, is 2 
Soul; ora Soul is a Soul; a Spirit # a Spirit; a Fetiche ts a Pe. 
tiche, Sc. Thele all being equivalent to this Propofition, viz. 
What is, is; i. e. what hath Exiſtence, hath Exiſtence ; or who hath 
a Soul hath a Soul, What is this more than trifling with Words? 
It is but like a Monkey ſhitting his Oyſter from one Hand to 
the other; and had he had bur Words, might, no doubt, bave 
ſaid, Oyſter in right Hand is Subject, and Oyſter in left Hand 
ie Predicate: and ſo might have made a ſelf-evident Propoſition 
of Oytter, i. e. Oyſter is Oyſter ; and yet with all this, not have 


been one Whit the wiſer, or more knowing: And that way 


of handling the Matter, would much at one have ſatisfied the 
Monkey's Hunger, or a Man's Underſtanding ; and they 
would have improved in Knowledg and Bulk together. ; 


I know chere are ſome, who becauſe identical Propoſitions are 


felf-evident, ſhew a great concern for them, and think they do 
great Service to Philoſophy by crying them up, as if in them 
was contained all Knowledg, and the Underſtanding were led 
into all Truth by them only. I grant, as forwardly as any 
one, that they are all true, and ſelf-evident. I grant farther, 
that the Foundation of all our Knowiedg lies in the Faculty we 


have of perceiving the ſame Idea to be the ſame, and of diſcern · 


ing it from thoſe that are different, as I have ſhewnin the fore- 
going Chapter. And how that vindicates the making uſe of 


identical Propoſitions, for the Improvement of Knowledg, from 


the Imputation of Trifling, I do not ſee. Let any one repeat, 
as often as he pleaſes, that the Mill is the Mil, or lay what 
Streſs on it he thinks fir ; of what Uſe is this, and an infinite the 
like Propoſitions, for the enlarging our Knowledg ? Let a Man 
abound as much as the plenty of Words which he has, will 
permit him in ſuch Propoſitions as thele; A Law is a Law, and 
Obligation is Obligation; Right # Right, and Prong in Nong; 


will theſe and the like ever help him to an Acquaintance with 


Ethicks? Or inſtruct him or others, in the Knowledg of Morali. 
ey? Thoſe who know nor, nor perhaps every will know, -what 
is Right, and what is Wrong, nor the Meaſures of them, can 


with às much Aſſurance make and iufallibly know the Truth of 


theſe and all ſuch Propoſitions, as he that is beſt inſt ructed in 
Moraliry can do. But what Advance do ſuch Propoſitions give 


duct ? 5 
. He 
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He would be thought tb do little leſs than trifle, who for the 
erlightaing rhe Underſtanding in any part of Knowledg, ſhonſd 
be buſy with identical Propoſitions, and inſiſt on ſuch Maxims as 
theſe ; Subſtance u Subſtance, and Body is Body ; a Vacuum is 4 
Vacuum, and a Vortex is aVortex : A Centaure n a Centaure, and 


8 Chimera j 4 Chimera, &c. For theſe, and all ſuch, are equally 


true, equally certain, and equally ſelf-evident. But yer they 
cannot but be counted trifling, when made uſe of as Principles 
of Inſtruction, and Streſs laid on them, as Helps to Knows 
ledg ; fince they teach nothing but what every one, who is 


| capable of Diſcourſe, knows without being told, vi. Thar 
the ſame Term is the ſame Term, and the ſame Idea the ſame 


Idea. And upon this Account it was that I formerly did, and 
do ſtill think, the offering and inculcating juch Propoſitions, in 


| order to give the Underſtanding any new Light or Inlet into 
| the Knowledg of Things, no better than trifling. 


Inſtruction lies in ſomething very different, and he that 
would enlarge his own, or another's Mind, to Truth he does 


not yer know, muſt find out intermediate Ideas, and then lay 
them in ſuch Order one by another, that the Underſtanding 
| may ſee the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe in Queſtion. 
| Propoſitions that do this, are inſtructive: But they are far 


from ſuch as affirm the ſame Term of ir ſelf; which is no way 
to advance ones ſelf or others in any fort of Knowledg. It no 


| more helps to that, than it would help any one in his learnin 


to read, to have fuch Propoſitions as theſe inculcated to him, 


an Ac an A, and aBi54a B; which a Man may know as well 


as any Schaol- Matter, and yet never be able to read a Ward 
as long as he lives, Nor does thele, or any ſuch identical Pro- 


| poſitions help him one. Jor forwards in the Skill of Reading, let. 
him make what Ule of them he can. 


I choſe who blame my calling them ?r:fling Propoſitions, had 
but read, and been at the Pains to underſtand what I had above 
writ in very plain Engliſn, they could not but have {een that by 


identical Propoſitions... I mean only ſuch wherein che ſa ne Term 
importing the ame Idea, is aſi: med of it ſelf: Which ] take ro 
be the proper Signiticat ion of identical Propoſitions ; and concern- 


ing all ſuch, I think L may continue ſafe y to tay, That to pro- 


poſe them as initructive, is no better than trifling. For no one 
who has the Uſe of Reaſon, can miis them, where 1t1s neceſſa- 
ty they. ſhould be taken Notice of; nor doubt of their Truth, 


when he does take Notice of them. 


But if Men will call Propoſitions identical, wherein the Ac 
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Term is affirmed of it (elf, whether they ſpeak more propetty 
than I, others mult judge: This is certain, all that they ſay of 
Propofitions that are nor identical, in my Senſe, concerns not 
me, nor what I have ſaid ; all that I have ſaid relating to thoſe 
Propoſitions, wherein the ſame Term is affirmed of ir ſelf, And 
I would fain ſee an Inſtance, wherein any ſuch can be made uſe 
of, to the Advantage and Improvement of any one's Knowledg, 
Inſtances of other kinds, whatever Uſe may be made of them, 
Concern nor me, as not being ſuch as I call Identical. 

Secondly, F. 4. Secondly, Another ſort of Trifling Pro- 
When a part Poſitions is, when a part of the complex Idea 33 
of any com- predicated of the Name of the Wile ; a part of 
plex Idea is the Definition of the Word defined. Such are 
perdicated of all Propoſitions wherein the Genus is perdi- 
the whole. cared of the Specres, or more comprehenſive of leſs 
comprehenſive Terms: For what Information, what Knowledg 
carries this Propoſition in it, viz. Lead n a Metal, to a Man who 
knows the complex Idea the Name Lead ſtands for, All the 
fimple Idea that go to the complex one ſignified by the Tem 
Meral, being nothing but what he before comprehended, and 
ſignified by the Name Lead. Indeed, ro a Man that knows 
the Signification of the Word Meral, and not of the Word 
Lead, it is a ſhorter Way to explain the Signification of the 
Word Lead, by ſaying it is a Meral, which at once expreſſes 
ſeveral of its Simple Ideas, than to enumerate them one by 
one, telling him it is a Body very heavy, fuſible and malleabl:, 
DIS ines 1 S. 5. A like trifling it is, to predicate any o- 
** Don tion her part of the Definition of the Term defined, ot 
of the Term © affirm any one of the ſimple Ideas of a com- 
defined. - plex one, of the Name of rhe whole complex 

DO Idea; as All Gold is fuſible. For Fuſibility being 
one of the ſimple Ideas that goes to the making up the com- 
plex one the Sound Gold ſtands for, what can it be but play: 
ing with Sounds, to affirm that of the Name Gold, which is 
comprehended in its received Signification ? Iwould be 
thought little better than ridiculous, to affirm gravely, as 2 

Truth of Moment, That Gold is yellow; and I ſee not how it 
is any jot more material to ſay, I is fuſible, unleſs that Qua- 
lity be left out of the complex Idea, of which the Sound 
Gold is the Mark in ordinary Speech. What Inſtruction can 
it carry with it, to tell one that which he hath been told al- 
ready, or he is ſuppoſed to know before? For I am ſuppoſed 
io know the Signification of the Word another uſes to me, 
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or elſe he is to tell me. And if I know that the Name Gold 
ſtands for this complex Idea of Body, yellow, heavy, fuſible, 
malleable, twill not much inftruct me to put it ſolemnly after- 
wards in a Propoſition, and gravely ſay, All Gold is fuſible. 
Such Propoſitions can only ferye to ſhew the Diſingenuity of 
one, who will go from the Definition of his own Terms, by 
reminding him ſometimes of it; but carry no Knowledg u ith 
them, but of the Signification of Words, however certain they 


e. 
§. 6. Every Man it an Animal, or living Bo- Inſtance Man 
dy, is as Certain a Propoſition as can be; but and Palfry. 
no more conducing to the Knowledg of 
Things, than to ſay, A Palfry is an ambling Horſe, or a neigh- 
ing ambling Animal, both being only about the Significati- 
on of Words, and make me know but this; That Body, 
Senſe, and Motion, or Power of Senſation and Moving, are 
Three of thoſe Ideas that I always comprehend and ſignify 
by the Word Man; and where they are not to be found to- 
gether, the Name Man belongs not to that Thing : And fo 
of the other, that Body, Senſe, and a certain way of Going, 
with a certain kind of Voice, ate ſome of thoſe Ideas which 
I always comprehend, and tignify by the Word Palfry ; and 
when they are not to be found together, the Nane Palfry 
belongs not to that Thing. Tis juſt the ſame, and to the 
ſame Purpoſe, when any Term ſtanding for any one or 
more of the Simple Ideas, that altogether make up that com- 


| plex Idea which is called a Man, is affirmed of the Term 


Man; v. g. ſuppoſe a Roman, ſignified by the Word Home: 
All theſe diſtinct Ideas united in one Subject, Corporeitas Sen- 
ſibilitas, Potentia ſe movendi, Rationalitas, Riſibilitas, he might, 
no doubt, with great Certainty, univerſally affirm one, more, 
or all of theſe togerher of the Word Homo, but did no more 
than ſay, that the Word Homo, in his Country, comprehend- 
ed in its Signification, all theſe Ideas. Much like a Remance 
Knight, who by the Word Palſiy fignified thefe Ideas; Body 
of a certain Figure, Four-legged, with Senſe, Motion, Ambling, 
Neighing, White, uſed to have a Moman on his Back, might with 
the ſame Certainty, univerſally affirm alſo any or all of theſe 
of the Word Palfry : But did thereby teach no more, bur 


that the Word Palfry, in his or Romance Language, ſtood 


for all theſe, and was not to be applyed to any Thing, where 
any of theſe were wanting, But he that ſhall tell me, that in 
whatever Thing Senſe, Motion, Reaſon, and Laughter red. 
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unired, that Thing had actually a Notion of God, or would 
be caſt into a Sleep by, Opinm, made indeed an inſtructive 
Propoſition; becauſe. neither having the Notion of God, nor 
Being caſt into Sleep by Opium, being contained in the Idea 6g. 
nified by the Word Man, we are by ſuch Propoſitions taught 
ſomething more than barely what the Word Man. ſtands for: 
1 therefore the Knowledg contained in it, is more than ver- 
bal. L C VV | 
| §. 7. Before a Man makes any Propofis 
For this tion, he is ſuppoſed to underſtand the Term 
zeaches but the he uſes in it, or elle he talks like a Parrot, on- 
Szznification ly making a Noile by Imitation, and framing 
of Words. certain Sounds which'he has learnt of . others; 
| but not as a rational Creature, uſing them for 
Signs of Ideas which he has in his Mind. The Hearer alſo i; 
ſuppoſed ro underſtand the Terms as the Speaker uſes them, 
or elſe he talks Jargon, and makes an unintelligible Noiſe, 
And therefore he trifles with Words, who makes ſuch a Pro. 
poſition, which when it is made, contains no more than one of 
the Terms does, and which a Man was ſuppoſed to know be- 
fore: v. g. 4 Triangle hath three Sides, or Saffron s yellow. And 
this is no farther tolerable than where a Man goes to explain 
his Terms, to one who is ſuppoſed, or declares himſelf not to 
underſtand him: And then ze teaches only the Signification of that 
Mord, and the Uſe of that Sign. 
$. 8. We can know then the Truth o. two 
But no real Sorts of Propofitions, with perfect Certaint ; 
Knowledg. the one is, of thoſe trifling Propoſitions which 
have a Certainty in them, but tis only a verbal 
Certainty, bur not inſtructive, And, Secondly, we can know 
the Truth, and ſo may be certain in Propoſitions, which affirm 


ſomething of another, which is a neceſſary Conſequence of its 
Preciſe complex Idea, but not contained in it. As that the 
external Angle of all Triangles, ; bigger than either of the oppoſite 


internal Angles ; which Relation of the ourward Angle, to either 
of the oppoſite internal Angles, making no part of the complex 
Idea ſignified by the Name Triangle; this is a real Truth, and 
conveys with it inſtructive real Knowledg. . - 
General Pro- §. 9. We having little or no Knowledg of 
poſitions con- wbat Combinations there be of ſimple Idea 
cerning Sub- exiſting together in Subſtances, but by our 


ſtances, are of- Senſes, we cannot make any univerſal certain 


ten triſing· Propoſitions concerning them, any f —_ 
| than 
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than our nominal Eſſences lead us; which being to a very 
few and inconſiderable Truths, in Reſpect of thoſe which 
depend on their real Conftitutions, the general Propoſitions 
that are made about Subſtances, if they are certain are for 
the moſt part but trifling ; and if they are inſtructive, are un- 
ceriain, and ſuch as we can have no Knowledg of their real 


Truth, how much ſoever conſtant Obſervation and Analogy 


may aſſiſt our Judgments in gueſſing. Hence it comes to pals, 
that one may often meet with very clear and coherent Diſ- 
courſes, that amount yet to nothing. For tis plain, that 
Names of ſubſtantial Beings, as well as others, as far as they 
have relaivte Significations affixed to them, may, with great 
Truth, be joined negatively and affirmatively in Propoſitions, 
as their relative Definitions make them fit to be ſo joined; 
and Propoſitions conſiſting of ſuch Terms, may, with the 
{ame Clearneſs, be deduced one from another, as thoſe that 


convey the moſt real Truths; and all this, without any 
| Knowledg of the Nature or Reality of Things exiſting 


without us. By this Method, one may make Demonſtra- 
tions and undoubted Propoſitions in Words, and yet thereby 
advance not one Jot in the Knowledg of the Truth of Things; 
v. g. he that having learned theſe following Words with their 
ordinary mutually relative Acceptations annexed to them, 
V. g. Subſtance, Man, Animal, Form, Soul, Vegetative, Senſative, 


Rational, may make ſeveral undoubted Propoſitions about the 


Soul, without knowing at all what the Soul really is; and of 
this Sort, a Man may find an infinite Number of Propoſitions, 
| Reaſonings and Concluſions, in Books of Metaphyſicks, School- 
| Divinity, and ſome ſort of natura! Philoſophy ; and after all 


know as little of God, Spirits or Bodies, as he did before he 


| ſet out. 


$. 10. He that hath Liberty to define, 5. e. 


| determine the Signification of his Names of And why. 
| Subſtances, (as certainly every one does in Ef- 
fect, who makes them ſtand for his own Ideas) and makes 


their Significations at a Venture, taking them from his own 
or other Mens Fancies, and not from an Examination or En- 
= into the Nature of Things themſelves, may with little 

rouble, demonſtrate them one of another, according to thoſe 
ſeyeral Reſpects, and mutual Relations he has given them one 
to another; wherein, however Things agree, or diſagree, in 
their own Nature, he needs mind nothing but his —_— 
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tions, with the Names he hath b-iiowed upon them: But 
thereby no more Increaſes his own Knowledg, than he does 
his Riches, who raking a Bag of Countere, calls one in a cer- 
tain Place, a Pound, another in another Place a Shilling; and a 
third in a third Place, a Penny ; and fo proceeding, may un- 
doubtedly reckon right, and caſt up a great Sum, according to 
his Counters ſo placed, and ſtanding for more or leſs, as he 
pleaſes, without being one jot the richer, or without even 
knowing how much a Pound, Shilling, or Penny is, bur only 
that one is contained in the other Twenry Times, and contains 
the other Iwelve; which a Man may alſo do in the Significari- 
on of Words, by making them in Reſpect of one another more 
or leſs, or equally comprehenſive. 

Thirdly, S. 11. Though yet concerning moſt Words 
Uſng Words uſed in Diſcourſes , eſpecially argumentative 
variouſly, is and controverſal, there is this more to be com- 
trifing with plained of, which is the worſt ſort of Trifling, 
chown: and. which ſets us yet farther from the Certain- 

ty of Knowledg we hope to attain by them, 
or find in them, vix. that moſt Writers are fo far from in- 
ſtructing us in the Nature and Knowledg of Things, that 
they uſe their Words looſiy and uncertainly, and do not, by 
uſing them conſtamly and fteddily, in the ſame Significati- 
ons, make plain and clear Deductions of Words one from 
another, and make their Diſcourſes coherent and clear, (how 
little ſoever it were inſtructive) which were not difficult to 
do, did they not find it convenient to ſhelter their Ignorance or 
Obſtinacy, under the Obſcurity and Perplexedneſs of their 
Terms: To which, perhaps, Inadvertency and il! Cuſtom do 
in many Men much contribute. 
Marks of ver- S. 12. To conclude, barely verbal Propoſitzons 
bal Propoſiti- may be known by theſe following Marks : 
one. Firſt, All Propoſitions, wherein two abſtradt 
\ Firſt, Predica- Terms are affirmed one of another, are barely 
tion in abſtra#, about the Signification of Sounds. For ſince 
N no abſtract Idea can be the ſame with any o- 
ther but it ſelf, when irs Abſtract Name is affirmed of any 
other Term, it can ſignify no more but this, that it may, or 
ought to be called by that Name; or that theſe Two Names 
ſignify the ſame Idea. Thus ſhould any one ſay, that Pat 
mony is Frugality, that Gratitude n Fuſtice ; that this or that 
Action is or is not Temperauce; however ſpecious theſe and 


the like Propoſitions may ar firſt ſight ſeem, yet * 


£ 
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tome to preſs them, and examine nicely what they contain, 
ie ſhall find, that it all amounts to nothing, but the Significa- 
tion of thoſe Terms. | | . | 


S. 13. Secondly, All Propoſitions, wherein a part getondiy, 4 


of the _— Idea, which any Term ſtands part of the 
for, # predicated of that Term, are only verbal, 'Definiz;zon 


d. g. to ſay, that Gold is Metal, or heavy. And predicated of | 


thus all Propoſitions, wherein more compre- any Term, 
henſive Words, called Genera, are affirmed of 
ſubordinate, or leſs comprehenſive, called Species br Individuals, 
are barely verbal. . 

When by theſe two Rules, we have examined the Propoſiti - 


ons that make up the Diſcourſes we ordinarily meet with, both 


in and our of Books, we ſhall, perhaps, find that a-greater part 
of em than is uſually ſuſpected, are purely about the Significa- 
tion of Words, and contain nothing in em, but the Uſe and 
Application of theſe Signs. wy 3 

This, I think, I may lay down for an infallible Rule, that 
were ever the diſtinct Idea any Word ſtands for, is not known 
and conſideted, and ſomething not contained in the Idea, is not 
affirmed, or denied of it, there our Thoughts ſtick wholly in 
Sounds, and are able to atrain no real Truth or Falſhood. This 
perhaps, if well heeded, might fave us a great deal of uſeleſs 
Amuſement and Diſpute; and very much ſhorten out Trouble 
and Wandering in the fearch of real and true Knowledg. 


* R 4 = PX. 
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Vs C HAP. IX 
Of our Knowledg of Exiſtence. 


Cx He we have only conſidered the General cer- 
1 1 Eſences of Things, which being tain Propoſit i- 
only abſtract Idea, and thereby removed in ont, concern 
our Thoughts from particular Exiſtence, (that nos Exiſtence. 
being the proper Operation of the Mind, inn 
Abütrsctefg, 40 konßder-2u Tak under no other Exiſtence, 
but what it bas in the Underitanding) gives us no Know- 
Tedg of real Exiſtencè at all. Where, by the Way, we may 
take Notice; that ini verſal oe. Eg of whoſe 00y — 
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Falſhood we can have certain Knowledg, concern not Ex.. 
fence ; and farther, that all particular Affirmations or Negations, 
thar would nor be certain, it they were made general, are only 
concerning Exiſtence ; they declaring only the accidental Union 
or Separation of Idea in Things exiſting, which in their ab- 
ſtract Natures, have no known neceſſary Union or Repugnan- 


* S. 2. But leaving the Nature of Propoſitions, 
4 three-fold and different Ways of Predication, to be con- 
Knowledg of ſidered more at large in another Place, let us 
Exiſtence. proceed now to enquire concerning our Know. 
| ledg of the Exiſtence of Things, and how we 

come by it. I ſay then, that we have the Knowledg of oy 
own Exiſtence by Intuition; of the Exiſtence. of GOD by De- 
monſtration; and of other Things by Senſation. | | 
§ 3. As for our own Exiſtence, we perceive 

Our Kuow- it ſo plainly, and ſo certainly, that it neither 
leg of our needs, nor is capable of any Proof. For no- 
own Exiſtence thing can be more evident to us, than our own 
w intuitive. Exiſtence. I think, I reaſon, I feel Pleaſure and 
| Pain: Can any of tbeſe be more evident to me, 


than my own Exiſtence 2. IF I doubt of all other Things, that 


very Doubt makes me perceive my own Exiftence, and will 
not ſuffer me to doubt of that. For if I know I feel Pain, it is 
evident I have as certain Perception of my own Exiſtence, as of 
"the Exiſtence of the Pain I feel: Or if I know I doubt, I have 
as certain Perception of the Exiſtence of the Thing doubting, 
as of that Thought which I call doube. Experience then con- 
vinces us, that we have an intuitive Khowledg of our own Exiſtence, 
and an internal infallible Perception that we are. In every Ack 
of Senſation, Reaſoning or Thinking; we are conſcious to our 


felves of our own Being; and, in this Matter, come not ſhort of 
the higheſt Degree of Certainty. 
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CHAP. X. 
Of our Knowledg of the Exiſtence of a G OD. 


C. I. TJ Hough GOD has given us no in- I 
| nate Ideas of himſelf ; though he Ve are ca- 
has ſtamped no original Characters in our able of know- 
Minds, wherein we may read his Being; yet i certainly 
having furniſhed us with thoſe Faculties our #2 there is 
Minds are enJowed with, he hath net left“ GOD... 
himſelf without Witneſs ; ſince we have Senſe, 
Perception, and Reaſon, and cannot want a clear Proof of 
him, as long as we carry our ſelves abour us. Nor can we 
juitly complain of our Ignorance in this great Point, ſince he 
has ſo plentifully provided us with the Means to diſcover , 
and know him, ſo far as is neceſſary, to the End of our Be- 
ing, and the great Concernment of our Happineſs. But though 
this be the moſt obvious Truth that Reaſon diſcovers, and 
though irs Evidence be (if I miſtake not) equal to mathemati- 
cal Certainty ; yet it requires Thought and Attention, and 
the Mind muſt apply it felf ro a regular Deduction of it from 
ſome part of our intuitive Knowledg, or elſe we ſhall be as 
uncertain and ignorant of this, as of other Propoſitzons, 
which are in themſelves capable of clear Demonſtration, To 
ſhew thereftte, that we are capable of knowing, i. e. being 
certain that there 5 a GO D, and how we may come by this 
Certainty, I thing we need go no farther than our ſelves, 
_ that undoubted Knowledg we have of our own Exi- 
ence. | 
FS. 2. I think it is beyond Queſtion, that Ian knows 
Man has a clear Perception of his own Being; he at he him. 
knows certainly, that he exiſts, and that he is ſelf is. 
ſomething. He that can doubt, whether he be 
any thing or no, I ſpeak not to, no more than I would 
argue with pure Nothing, or endeavcur to convince None 
enity, that it were Something. If any one pretends to be fo 
ſceptical, as to deny his own Exiſtence, (for really ro doubr 
of it, is manifeſtly impoſſible) let him for me enjoy his 


loved Happineſs of being Nothing, until Hunger, or ſome 
£ F other 


ſomething elle. 


knowing .. 
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other Pain convince him of the contrary. This then, I think, 
I may take for a Truth, which every one's certain Knowled 
aſſures him of beyond the Liberty of doubting, v:z. that he is 
ſomething that actually exiſts. no: 

| §. 3. In the next Place, Man knows by an 
He knows al- imuitive Certainty, that bare Nothing can no more 
ſo, that No- produce any real Being, than it can be equal to two 
thing cannot right Angles. If a Man knows that Non-en- 
produce a Be- tity, or the Abſence of all Being, cannot be e. 


ing, therefore ual to two right Angles, it is impoſſible he 


ſomething e- {hyufd know any Demonſtration in Euclid. 
ter nal. If therefore we know there is ſome real Being, 

and that Non- entity cannot produce any real 
Being, it is an evident Demonſtration, that from Eternity there 
has been Something; ſince what was not from Eternity, had a 
Beginning; and what had a Beginning, muſt be produced by 


4 8. 4. Next, it is evident, that what had its 
That eternal Being and Beginning from another, mutt alſo 


Being muſt be have all that which is in, and belongs to its Be- 


moſt powerful. ing from another too. All the Powers i: bas, 
miuſt be owing to, and received from the ſame 
Source. This eternal Source then of all Being, mult alſo be 
the Source and Original of all Power; and fo this eternal Being 
wit be alſo the moſt powerful. 
FS. 5. Again, a Man finls in bimſelf Percep- 
And moſt tion and Knowleds. We have then got one Siep 
farther ; and we are certain row, that there is 
not anly ſome Being, bur ſome knowing intelli- 


gent Being in the World. 


There was a Time then, when there was no knowing Be: 
ing, and when Knowledg beyan to be; or elle, there has 
been alſo à knowing Being from Eternity, If it be ſaid, there 


was a Time when no Being had any Knowledg, when that 
eternal Being was void of all Underſtanding. I reply, that 


then it was impoſſible there ſhould ever have been any Know. 
Tedg. It being as impoſſible that Things wholly void of 
Knowledg, and operating blindly, and without any Per- 
ception, ſhould produce a knowing Being, as it is impoſſi- 
ble, that a Triangle ſhould make it ſelf Three Angles bigger 
than Two right ones. For it is as repugnant to the Idea of 
fenſeleſs Matter, that it ſhould put into it ſelf Senſe, Per- 
ception, and Knowledg, as it is repugnant to the Idea of a 

| ; | Friangle, 
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Triangle, that it ſhould put in:o it ſelf greater Angles than two 
right ones. e | 

$. 6. Thus from the Conſideration of our _ 
ſelves, and what we infallil ly find in our -w- a _ And there- 
Conſtitutions, our Reaſon leads us to the fore God. 
Knowledg of this certain and evident Trurh, 


That there is an eternal, moſt powerful, and moſt knowing Being; 


which whether any one will pleaſe to call God, it matters not. 
The thing is Evident, and from this Idea duly conſidered, will 
eaſily be deduced all thoſe other Atcribures which we ought 
to aſcribe to this eternal Being. If nevertheleſs any one ſhould 
be found fo ſenfleflly arrogant, as ro ſuppoſe Man alone, 
knowing and wile, but yet the Product of mere Ignorance and 
Chance; an! that all the reſt of the Univerſe acted only by 
that blind Hap-hazard: I ſhall leave with him that very ratio- 
na and empharical Rebuke of Tally, L. 2. de Leg. to be conſi- 
dered at his Leiſure, © What can we more ſillily arrogant and 
© misbecoming than for a Man to think that he has a Mind 
* and Underſtanding in him, but yet in all the Univerſe be- 
© fide, there is no ſuch thing Or that thoſe Things, which 
© with the utmoſt Streich of his Reaſon he can ſcarce compre- 
hend, ſhould be moved and managed without any Reaſon at 
© all ? Quid eſt enim verius, quam neminem eſſe oportere tam ſtulto 
arrogantem, ut in ſe mentem & rationem putet ineſſe, in cœlo mun_ 
doq; non putet ? Aut ea quæ vix ſumma ingenii ratione comprehen 


dat, nulla ratione movers putetꝰ 


From what has been ſaid, it is plain to me we have a more 


certain Knowledg of the Exiſtence of a God, than of any thing 


our Senſes have not immediately diſcovered to us. Nay, I 
preſume I may ſay, that we more certainly know that there 1s 
a God, than that there is any thing elſe without us. When I ſay 
we know, I mean there is ſuch a Knowledg within our Reach, 
which we cannot miſs, if we will but apply our Minds to that, 
as we do to ſeveral other Enquiries. 

§. 7. How far the Idea of a moſt perfect Being, 
which a Man may frame in his Mind, does, or Our Idea of 
does not prove the Exiſtence of a God, | will not a moſt perſedt 
bere examine. For in the different Make of Being, not the 
Mens Tempers, and Application of their /e Proof of a 
Thoughts, ſome Arguments prevail more on God. 
one, and ſome on another, for the Confirma- . 
tion of the ſame Truth. But yet, I think, this I may ſay. 
that it is an ill Way of eſtabliſhing this Truth, and flencing 
My =, Arthellls, 
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Atheiſts, to lay the whole Streſs of ſo important a Point as 


this, upon that ſole Foundation: And take ſome Mens ha- 


ving that Idea of God in their Minds, (for tis evident, ſome 
Men have none, and ſome worſe than none, and the moſt ve- 
ry different) for the only Proof of a Deity ; and out of an 
Over-fondneſs of that darling Invention, caſhier, or at leaf 
.endeayour to invalidate all other Arguments, and forbid us 
to hearken to thoſe Proofs, as being weak or fallacious, , which 
our own Exiſtence, and the ſenſible Parts of the Univerſe, of: 
fer ſo clearly and cogently to our Thoughts, that I deem it im. 
poſſible for a conſidering Man to withſtand them, For I judge 
It as certain and clear a Truth, as can any way be delivered, 
That the inviſible Things of God are clearly ſeen from the Creation 
of the World, being underſtood by the Things that are made, even 
his eternal Power and God-head, Though our own Being furniſhes 


us, as I have ſhewn, with an evident, and incomeſtable Proof 


of a Deity ; and I believe no Body can avoid the Cogency of 
it ; who will but as carefully attend to it, as to any other 
Demonſtration of fo many Parts; yet this being ſo fundamental 


a Truth, and of that Conſequence that all Religion and genuine 


Morality depend thereon, I doubt not but I ſhall be forgiven 
by my Reader, if I go over ſome Parts of this Argument a. 
gain, and enlarge a little more upon them. 33 
| $.8. There is no Truth more evident, than 
Something that Something muſt be from Eternity. I never 
from Eternity. yet heard of any one ſo unreaſonable, or that 
could ſuppoſe to manifeſt a Contradiction, as 
a Time wherein there was perfectly Nothing. This being of 
all Abſurdities the greateſt, ro imagine that pure Nothing, the 
perfect Negation and Abſence of all Beings, ſhould ever pro- 
duce any real Exiſtence. 1 9% 
It being then unavoidable for all rational Creatures to con- 
clude that ſomething has exiſted from Eternity, let us next ſee 
what Kind of Thing that muſt be. 27 1 &5 
S8. 9. There are but two Sorts cf Beings in 

Iro Sorts the World, that Man knows or conceives: 
ie 4 , Firſt, Such as are purely material, without 
aride and Senſe, Reception, or Thought, as the Clippings 

of our Beards, and parings of ovr Nails. 

. Secondly, Senſible, thinking, perceiving Be- 
ings, ſuch as we find our ſelves ro be; which, if you pleaſe, 
we will hereafter call cogitative and incogitative Beings 3 which 
N 


Incegit at ive. 
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to our preſent Purpoſe, if for nothing elſe, are perhaps better 
Terms, than waterial and immaterial. | 

$. 10. If then there muſt be ſomething eter- 
nal, let us ſee what Sort of Being ir muſt be. Trcogizative 
And to that, it is very obvious to Reaſon, Being cannot 
that it muſt neceſſarily be a copitative Being. Poduce a co- 
For it is as impoſſible to conceive that ever Sitative. 
bare incogitative Matter ſhould produce a | 
thinking intelligent Being, as that nothing ſhould of it ſelf 
produce Matter. Let us ſuppoſe any Parcel of Matter eternal 
great or ſmall, we ſhall find ir, in it (elf, able ro produce No- 
thing. For Example, Let us ſuppoſe the Matter of the next 
Pebble we meet with, eternal, cloſely united, and the Parts 
firmly ar Reſt rogether, If there were no other Being in the 
World, muſt ir not eternally remain ſo, a dead, inactive Lump? 
Is it impoſſible to conceive it can add Motion to it ſelf, being 
purely Matter, or produce any Thing? Matter then, by its 
own Strength, cannot produce in it ſelf ſo much as Motion: 
The Motion it has, mutt alſo be from Eternity, or elſe be pro- 
duced, and added ro Matter by ſome other Being more power- 
ful than Matter: Matter, as is evident, having no Power to 
produce Motion in it ſelf. But let us N Motion eternal 
too; yet Matter, incogitative Matter and Motion, whatever 
Changes it might produce of Figure and Bulk, could never produce 
Thowght. Knowledg will ſtill be as far beyond the Power of 
Motion and Matter to produce, as Matter it beyond the Power 
of Nothing or Non-entiny to produce. And I appeal to every 
one's own Thoughts, whether he cannor as eafily conceive Mat- 
ter produced by Nothing, as thought to be produced by pure Mat- 
ter, when before there was no ſuch Thing as Thought, or an 
incelligent Being exiſting. Divide Matter into as minute parts 
as you will, (which we are apt to imagine a ſort of ſpirituali- 
zing, or making a thinking Thing of it) vary the Figure and 
Motion of it, as much as you pleaſe, a Globe, Cube, Cone, 
Priſm, Cylinder, Sc. whoſe Di- = 
ameters are but i oooooth Part (a) 4 Gry is ef a Line, 
of a Gry (a) will operate no à Line ;- of an Inch, an Inch ++ 
otherwiſe upon other Bodies of of a philoſophical Foot, a Philo- 
proportionable Bulk,than thoſe ſophical Foot + of a Pendulum 
of an Inch or Foot Diameter; whoſe Diad roms, in the Lati- 
and you may as rationally ex- fude of 45 Degrees, are each e- 
pect to produce Senſe Thought, 
FCC ” 


and the Parts of it, under a deci- 


them; becauſe I think it would 
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| and Knowledg, by putting 
qual to one Second of Time, or together, in a certain Figure 
7s of a Minute. I have affeed- and Motion, groſs Particles of 
ly made ufe of this Meaſure heve, Matter, as by thoſe that are the 
very minureſt, that do any 
where exiſt. They knock, im- 
be of general Convenience, that pel, and reſiſt one another. jult 
this ſpould be the compgn Mca- as the greater do, and that is 
ſure in, the Common-mealth of all they can do. So that if we 
Letters. | Will ſuppoſe nothing firſt, or e- 
3 3 ternal ; Matter can never begin 
to be: If we ſuppoſe bare Matter, without Motion eternal; 
Motion can never begin to be: if we ſuppoſe only Matter and 


mal Diviſon, with © Names to 


Motion firſt, or eternal; Thought can never begin to be. For 


It is impoſſible to conceive that Matter either with or without 
Motion, could have originally in and from it ſelf, Senſe, Per: 
ception, and Knowledg, as is evident from hence, that 
then Senſe, Perception, and Knowledg, muſt be a Property 
eternally inſeparable from Matter and every Particle of it, 
Not to add, that though our genera] or ſpecifick Concep- 
tion of Matter makes us ſpeak of it as one thing, yet really 
all Matter is nor one individual Thing, neither is there any 
ſuch thing exiſting as one material Being, or one ſingle Body 
that we know or can conceive. And therefore, if Matter were 
the eternal firſt cogitative Being, there would not be one e- 
ternal infinite cogitative Being, but an infinite Nrmber of e- 
ternal finite cogirative Beings, independent one of another, 
of limited Force, and diſtinct Thoughts, which could never 
produce that Order, Harmony and Beauty, which is to be 
found in Nature. Since therefore whatſoever. is the firſt e- 
rernal Being, muſt neceſſarily be cogitative; and whatſoever 
is firſt of all Things, muſt negeſſarily contain in it, and actu- 
ally have, at leaſt, all the Perfections that can ever after ex- 
Ut ; nor can it ever give to another any Perfection that it hath | 
nor, either actually in ir ſelf, or at leaſt in a higher Degree: 
It neceſſarily follows, that the firſt eternal Being cannot be 
VVT oo On 
. "= S. 11. If therefore it be evident, that Some. 


here has been bing neceſſarily muſt exiſt from Eternity, tis alſo 


2 nn,. as evident, that that ſomething muſt neceſſarily 
Viſdog, be 4 cogitative Being: For it is as impoſſi ble, 
op My that incogitative Matter ſhould produce a cogr” 


» 
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tative Being, as that nothing, or the Negation of all Being, 
ſhould produce a poſitive Being or Matter. : 

g. 12. Though this Diſcovery of the neceſſary 
Exiſtence of an eternal Mind, does ſufficiently Therefore 
lead us into the Knowledg of GO D, ſince it there has been 
will hence follow, that all other knowing Be- an eternal 
ings that have a Beginning, muſt depend on Wiſdom. 


him, and bave no other Ways of Knowledg, 


or Extent of Power, than what he gives them; and therefore 
if he made thoſe, he made alſo the leſs excellent Pieces of this 
Univerſe, all inanimate Beings, whereby his Omniſcience, Power 


and Providence will be eſtabliſhed, and all his other Attributes 


neceſſarily follow : Yet ro clear up this a little farther, we will 
ſee what Doubts can be raiſed againſt it. 

$. 13. Firſt, Perhaps it will be ſaid, that tho | 
it be as clear as Demonſtration can make ir, F7ether mate- 
that there muſt- be an eternal Being, and that 774t-or no. 
Being muſt alſo be knowing; yet it does not | 
follow, but that thinking Being may alſo be material. Let ir 
be ſo; ir equally ſtill follows, that there is a G OD: Forif 


there be an Eternal, Omniſcient, Qmnipotent Being, it is cer- 


rain that there is a GOD, whether you imagine that Being to 
be material, or no. But herein, I ſuppoſe, lies the Danger 


and Deceit of that Suppofirion: There being no Way to a- 


void the Demonſtration, thar there is an eternal knowing Being, 


Men, devoted to Matter, would willingly have it granted, thar 
this knowing Being is material ; and then letting ſlide out of 
their Minds, or the Diſcourſe, the Demonſtration whereby an 
eternal knowing Being was proved neceſſarily to exiſt, would 
argue all ro be Matter, and ſo deny a G OD, that is, an eter- 
nal cogitative Being; whereby they are ſo far from ettabliſhing 
that they deſtroy their own Hypothefis. For if there can be, 
in their Opinion, eternal Matter, without any eternal cogitative 
Being, they manifeſtly ſeparate Matter and Thinking, and ſup» 
poſe no neceſſary Connectionof the one with the other, and io 
eſtabliſh the Neceflity of an eternal Spirit, but not of Matter, 
fince it has been proved already, that an ererval cogitarive Be- 
ing is una voidably to be granted. Now, it thinking Matter may 
be ſeparated, che eternal Exiſtence of Matter will not follow from 
the eternal Exiſtence of a cogitative Being, and they ſuppoſe it to 
6⁵ßéĩ.wʒ0m:! 8 | 
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„ S. 14. But now let us ſee how they can ſatisfy 
Not material, themſelves or others, that this eternal thinking 
Arſt, becauſe Being, # material. | 
every Particle Firft, 1 would ask them, whether they ima- 
of Matter s ine that all Matter, every particle of M 
not cop itative, gine that a ter, every particle of Matter, 
— thinks ? This, I ſuppoſe, they will ſcarce ſay, 
SR ſince then there would be as many eternal 
thinking Beings, as there are Particles of Matter, and fo an 
Infinity of Gods. And yet, if they will not allow Matter as 
Matter, that is, every Particle of Matter to be as well cogi- 
tative as extended, they will have as hard a Task to make out 
to their own Reaſons, a cogitative Being out of incogitative 
Particles, as an exiended Bcing our of unextended Parts. if ] 
may ſo ſpeak. - *ͤͤ„ 
8. 15. Secondly, If all Matter does not think, I 
Pp ney, Ons next ask, wh * it be only one Atom that does 
of Matter, © Jo? This has as many Abſurdities as the other; 
cannor be cg i- for then this Atom of Matter muſt be alone eter- 
frralive. nal or not. If this alone be eternal, then this 
5: alone, by its powerful Thought or Will, made 
all the reſt of Matter. And fo we have the Creation of Matter 
by a powerful Thought, which is that the Materialiſts ſtick 
at: For if they ſuppoſe one fingle thinking Atom to have pro- 
duced all the reſt of Mater, they cannot aſcribe that Pre-emt- 
neney to it upon any other Account, than that of its Thinking, 
the only ſuppoſed Difference. But allow it to be by ſome other 
Way, which is above our Conception, it muſt be itill Creation, 
and theſe Men muſt give up their great Maxim, Ex nihil 
nil fit. If it be ſaid, that all the reſt of Matter is equally 
eternal, as that thinking Atom, it will be to ſay any Thing 
at Pleaſure, though ever ſo abſurd: For to ſu ppoſe all Mar- 
ter eternal, and yet one ſmall Particle in Knowledg and Power 
infinirely above all the reſt, is without any the leaſt Appea- 
; rance ot Reaſon to frame any Hypotheſis. Every Particle of 
i Matter, as Matter, 1s capable of all the ſame Figures and Mo- 
tions of any other; and I challenge any one in his Thoughts, 
to add any Thing elſe to one above another. 7 
Third y, A Sy- S. 16. Thirdh, If chen neither one pecu- 
ſtem of incogative liar Atom alone can be this eternal thinking 
A latter, cannot Being, nor all Matter, as Matter, i e. every 
be cogitative, Particle of Matter can be it, it only remains, 
|| AE... that it is ſome certain Syſtem of Matters gh. 
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put together, that is this thinking eternal Being. This is that, 
which I imagine, is that Notion which Men are apteſt to have 
of GOD, who would have him a material Being, as moſt 
readily ſuggeſted to them, by the ordinary Conceit they have 
of themſelves, and other Men, which they take to be material 
thinking Beings, But this Imagination, however more natu- 
ral, is no leſs abſurd than the other: For to ſuppoſe the eternal 
thinking Being to be noching elſe but a Compoſition of Parti- 
cles of Matter, each whereof is incogitative, is to aſcribe all 
the Wiſdom and Knowledg of that eternal Being only to the 
Fuxta Poſition of Parts; than which, nothing can be more 
abſurd. For unthinking Particles of Matter, however put 
together, can have nothing thereby added to them, but a new 
Relation of Poſition, which 'ris impoſſible ſhould give Thought 
and Knowledg to them. | | | 
$. 17. But farther, this corporeal Syſtem either 
has all irs Paris at reſt, or it is a certrin Mo- Whether in 
tion of the Parts wherein its Thinking con- Motion, or at 
ſiſts. If it be perfectly at Reſt, it is but one Kaff. 
Lump, and ſo can have no Priviledges above 

one Atom. : 

If it be the Motion of its Parts on which irs Thinking de- 
pends, all rhe Thoughts there muſt be unavoidably acciden- 
al, and limited, ſince all the Particles that by Motion cauſe 
Thought, being each of them in ir ſelf without any Thought, 
cannot regulate its own Motions, much leſs be regulated by 
the Thought of the whole, ſince that Thought is not the Cauſe 
of. Motion, (for then it muſt be antecedent to it, and {© 
without it) but the Conſequence of it, whereby Freedorn, 
Power, Choice, and all rational and wiſe Thinking or Act- 
ing, will be quite taken away: So that ſuch a Thinking, Be- 
ing will be no better nor wiſer, than pure blind Matter, ſince 
to reſolve all into the accidental unguided Motions of blind 
Matter, or into Thought depending on unguided Motions of 
blind Matter, is the ſame Think; not to mention the Nar- 
rowneſs of ſuch Thoughts and Knowledg that muſt depend 
on the Motion of ſuch Parts. But there needs no Enumera- 
tion of any more Abſurdities and Impoſſibilities in this Hy- 
potheſis, (however full of them it be) than that before men- 
tioned, ſince let this Thinking Syſtem be all, or a part of the 
Matter of the univerſe, it is impoſſible that any one Parti- 
cle ſhould either know its own, or the Motion of any other 

_ | e Farticle, 
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Particle, or the whole know the Motion of every Particular; 
and fo regulate its own Thoughts or Motions, or indeed have 

any Thought reſulting from ſuch Motion. 
$. 18. Others would have Matter to be eter. 
Mater not mal, notwithſtanding that they allow an eter- 
co eternal nal, cogitative, immaterial Being. This, tho 
i h an li it take not away the Being of a GOD, yet 
val Mind. ſince it denies one and the firſt great Piece of 
his Workmanſhip, the Creation, let us conſi. 
der it a little. Matter muit be allowed eternal ; why, Be- 
cauſe you cannot conceive how it can be made out of No- 
thing; why do you not alſo think your ſelf eternal? You 
will anſwer perhaps, becauſe about Twenty or Forty Years 
fince, you began to be. But if I ask you what that Tou is, 
which began then to be, you can ſcarce tell me. The Mat. 
ter whereof you are made, began not then to be; for if it 
did, then it is not eternal; but ir began to be put together 
in ſuch a Faſhion and Frame as makes up your Body; but 
ret that Frame of Particles is not you, it makes not that 
thinking thing You are; (for I have now to do with one, 
who allows an eternal, immaterial, thinking Being, but 
would have unthinking Matter eternal too :) therefore when 
did that thinking Thing begin to be ? If ir did never begin 
to be, then you have always been a thinking thing from E- 
ternity ; the Abſurdity whereof J need not confute, rill I 
meet with one who is ſo void of Underſtanding, as. to own 
it. If therefore you can allow a thinking Thing to be made 
out of Nothing, (as all Things that are not eternal muſt be) 
why alſo can you not allow it poſſible, for a material Being 
to be made our of Nothing, by an equal Power, but that 
you have the Experience of the one in View, and nor of the 
other ? Though, when well conſidered, Creation of a Spirit 
will be found to require no leſs Power, than the Creation of 
Matter. Nay, poſſibly, if we would emancipare our ſelves 
from vulgar Notions, and raiſe our Thorghts as far as they 
would reach, to a cloſer Contemplation ot Things, we might 
be able ro aim at ſome dim and ſeeming Conception how 
Matter might at firſt be made, and begin to exiſt by the Pow- 
er of that eternal firſt Being ;. but to give Beginning and Be. 
ing to a Spirit, would be found a more inconceiveable Effect 
of Omnipoteut Power. Bur this being what would perbaps 
lead us roo far from the Notions on which the Philoſophy 
now in the World is built, it would not bs pardqpable to de- 
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viate ſo far from them, or ro enquire lo far as Grammar ir 
ſelf would authorize, if rhe common ſettled Opinion oppo. 
ſes ir ; eſpecially in this Place, where the received Doctrine 
ſerves well enough to our preſent Purpoſe, and leaves this 
paſt Doubr, that the Creation or Beginning of any one 
SUBSTANCE out of Nothing, being once admitted, the 
Creation of all other, but the CREATOR himſelf, may, 
with the ſame Eaſe be ſuppoſed. | | 

G. 19. But you will ſay, is it not im poſſi- 

ble to admit of the making any Thing out of No- Matrer ave 
thing, ſince we cannot poſſibiy conceive it? J co. eternal 
anſwer, No; 1. Becauſe it is not reaſonable to with an eter- 
deny the Power of an infinite Being, becauſe nal Mind. 
we cannot comprehend its Operations. We do 

not deny other Effects upon this Ground, becauſe we cannot 
poſſibly conceive tbe Manner of their Production. We can- 
not conceive how any Thing but Impul'e of Body can move 


Body; and yer that is not a Reaſon ſufficient to make us 


deny it poſſible, againſt the conſtant Experience' we have of 
it in our ſelves, in all our voluntary Motions, which are 
produced in us only by the free Action or Thought of our 
own Minds; and are not, nor can be the Effects of the Impulſe 
or Determination of the Motion of blind Matter, in or upon 
our Bodies; for then ir could not be in our Power or Choicz 


to alter it. For Example: My right Hand writes, whilſt my 


left Hand is till; what Caules reſt in one, and Mo:ion in the 
other 2 Nothing but my Will, a Thought of my Mind, 
my Thought only changing the right Hand reſts, and the 
left Hand moves. This is Matter of Fact, which cannor be 
denied: Explain this, and make it intelligible, and then the 
next Step will be to underſtand Creation: For the giving a 
new Determination to the Motion of the animal Spirits, 
(which ſome make Uſe of ro explain volumary Motion) clears 
not the Difficulty one Jot, to alter the Determination of Mo- 
tion, being in this Caſe no eaſier nor leſs than to give Mo- 
tion ir ſelf ; ſince the new Determination given ta the ani- 
mal Spirits, muſt be either immediately by Thought, or by 
ſome other Body put in their way by Thought, which was 
not in their way before, and ſo muſt owe its Motion by 
Thought; either of which leaves voluntary Motion as unin- 
telligible as it was before. In the mean time, tis an over- 


| valuing our ſelves, to reduce all to the narrow Meaſure of 


our Capacities ; and to conclude all. Things impoſſible 1 be 
one 
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done, whoſe Manner of doing exceeds our Comprehenſion, 


This is to make our Comprehenſion: infinite, or GOD finite, 
when what he can do, is limited to what we can conceive of ir, 


I you do not underſtand the Operations of your own finite Mind, 


that Thinking Thing within you; do not deem it ſtrange that 
you cannot comprehend the Operations of that ererna] infinite 
Mind, who made and governs all Things, and whom the 
Heaven of Heavens cannot contain. 


- 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of our Knowledg of the Exiſtence of other Things, 


1 r. Knowledg of our own Being, 

z — * he N we have by Intuition. The Exi- 
5 — ftence of a GOD, Reaſon clearly makes 
F ; known to us, as has been ſhewn. . 
The Knowleds of the Exiſtence of any other Thing we can 
have only by Senſation : For there being no neceſſary Con- 
nection of real Exiſtence, with any Idea a Man hath in his 
Memory , nor of any other Exiſtence, but that of GOD, with 
the Exiſtence of any particular Man; no particular Man can 


know the Exiſtence of any other Being, bur only when by 


actual operating upon him, it makes it lelf perceived by him. 


For the having the Idea of any Thing in our Mind, no more 


proves the Exiſtence of that Thing, than the Picture of a Man 
Evidences his being in the World, or the Viſions of a Dream 


make thereby a true Hiſtory. 85 
§. 2. Tis therefore the actual receiving of 


Inſtance Ideas from without, that gives us Notice of the 
Vitneſs of Exiſtence of other Things, and make us know, 
bia Paper. that ſomething doth exiſt at that time with- 


our us, which cauſes that Idea in us, though 
perhaps we neither know nor conſider how it does it: For it 
takes not from the Certainty of our Senſes, and the Ideas we 
receive by them, that we know not the Manner wherein they 
are produced; v. g. whilſt J write this, I have, by the Fa- 


per affecting my Eyes, that Idea produced in my Mind, which, 


whatever Object cauſes, I call Vite; by which I know = 
5 „ that 
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that Quality or Accident (i. e. whoſe Appearance before my 
Eyes, always cauſes that Idea) doth really exiſt, and hath a 
Being without me. And of this, rhe greateſt Aſſurance I can 
poſſibly have, and ro which my Faculties can attain, is the 
Teſtimony of my Eyes, which are the proper and fole Judges of 
this Thing, whoſe Teitimony I have reaſon to rely on, as fo 
certain, that I can no more doubt, wailſt I write this, that I 
fee White and Black, and that ſomething really exifts, that 
cauſes that Senſation in me, than that I write or move my 
Hand; which is a Certainty as great at humane Nature is ca- 

able of, concerning the Exiſtence of any Thing, but a Man's 
or alone, and of G OD, | 1 

$. 3 The Notice we have by our Senſes, of the Thijs tho nog 
exiſting of Things without us, though it be not ſo certain as 
altogether ſo certain as our intuitive Know- Demonſtrati- 
ledg, or the Deductions of our Reaſon, em- on, yet maybe 
ployed about the clear abſtract Ideas of our called Rum 
own Minds; yet it is an Aſſurance that de- ledg, and 
ſerves tbe Name of Knowledp. If we perſuade proves the 
our ſelves, that our Faculties act and inform D—_— ; 
us right concerning the Exiſtence of thoſe Di. Tithe 
Objects that affect them, it cannot paſs for an 1 
ill. grounded Confidence: For I think no Body can, in ear- 
neſt, be ſo ſceptical, as to be uncertain of the Exiſtence of 
thoſe Things which he ſees and feels. At leaſt, he that can 
doubt ſo far, (whatever he may have with his own Thoughts) 
will never have any Controverſy with me; fince he can 
never be ſure I ſay any thing contrary ro his Opinion. As 
to my ſelf, I think GOD has given me Aſſurance enough of 
the Exiſtence of Things without me; ſince by their different 
Application, I can produce in my ſelf both Pleaſure and Pain, 
which is one great Concernment of my preſent State. This is 
certain, the Confidence that our Faculties do not herein deceive 
us, is the greateſt Aſſurance we are capable of, concerning the 
Exiſtence of material Beings. For we cannot act any thing, 
but by our Faculties; nor talk of Knowledg it ſelf, but by the 
Help of thoſe Faculties, which are fitted to apprehend even hat 
Knowledg is. But beſides the Aſſurance we have from our 
Senſes themſel ves, that they do not err in the Information they 
give us of the Exiſtence of Things without us, when they are 
affected by them, we are farther confirmed in this Aſſurance, by 
| Other concurrent Reaſons, | 
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S. 4- Firſt, Tis plain thoſe Perceprione are 
Firſt, Be- produced in us by exterior Cauſes affecting our 
cauſe we can · Senſes ; becauſe thoſe that want the Organs of am 
not have them Senſe, never can have the Ideas bela to that 
but 7 the In. Senſe produced in their Minds. Tms is too 
let of the evident to be doubted ; and therefore we can- 
Senſes. not but be aſſured, that they come in by the 
| Organs of thar Senſe, and no other Way. The 
Organs themſelves, tis plain, do not produce them; for then 
the Eyes of a Man in the Dark, would produce Colours, and 
his Noſe ſmelFRoſes in the Winter: But we ſee no Body gets 
the Reliſh of a Pine-Apple, till he go.s to the Indies where it 
is, and taſtes it. 


; roy « _ I cannot avoid the having thoſe Ideas produced in 
tual Senſati- Mind: For though when my Eyes are ſhut, 
on, and ano- or Windows faſt, I can at Pleaſure re- call to 


10 Me- my Mind the Ideas of Light, or the Sun, which 
vol aa — former Senſations had lodged in my Memory 


 dinſtin# Per- fo l can ar Pleaſure lay by that Idea, and 


ceptions. take into my View that of the Smell of a Roſe, 

| or Taſte of Sugar. Bur if I turn my Eyes at 
Noon towards the Sun, I cannot avoid the Ideas which the 
Light or Sun then Produces in me. So that there is a ma- 
nifeſt Difference between the Ideas laid up in my Memory, 
(over which, if they were there only, 1 ſhould have con- 
ſtamly the ſame Power to diſpoſe of them, and lay them 
by ar Pleaſure) and thoſe which force themſelves 'upon me; 


and I cannot avoid having. And therefore it muſt needs be 


ſome exterior Cauſe, and the brisk acting of ſome Objects 
without me, whoſe Efficacy J cannot refitt, that Produces 
thaſe Ideas in my Mind, whether I will or no. Beſides, there 
is no Body who doth not perceive the Difference in himl(elt, 
between contemplating the Sun, as he bath the Idea of it in his 
Memory, and actually looking upon it: Of which two, his 
Perception is fo diſtinct, that few of his Ideas are more diftin- 
guiſhable one from another: And rherecore he bath certain 
Knowledg, that they are not both Memory, or the Actions of 
his Mind, and Fancies only within him; but char actral Szeing 
hath a Cauſe without. a DOI YI IG? k nuke 


p 
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§. 5. Secondly, Becauſe ſometimes I find, that 
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8. 6. Thirdly, Add to this, that many of thoſe 
Ideas are produced in us with Pain, which after- 
wards we remember without the leaſt Offence. Thus 
the Pain of Hear or Cold, when the Idea of it 
is revived in our Minds, gives us no Diſtur- 
bance; which, when felt, was very trouble- 
ſome, and is again, when actually repeated: 
which is occa/ioned by the Diſorder the exter- 
nal Object cauſes in our Bodies, when applyed 
to it. And we remember the Pain of Hunger, 
Thirſt, or the Head ach, without any Pain ar 
all; which would either never diſturb us, or 
elſe conſtantly do it, as often as we thought 
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Thirdly, 


Pleaſure or 
Pain which 
accompanes 
actual Senſati- 
on, accompa- 
nies not the 
returning of 
thoſe Ideas 
without the 
eæte nal OB. 
jects. 


of it, were there nothing more but Ideas floating in ons 
Minds, and Appearances entertaining our Fancies, without the 
real Exiſtence of Things affecting us from Abroad. The ſame 
may be ſaid of Pleaſure, accompanying ſeveral actual Senſa- 
tions: And though mathematical Demonſtration depends not 
upon Senſe, yet the examining them by Diagrams, gives great 
Credit to the Evidence of our Sight, and ſeems to give it a 
Certauny approaching to that of Demonſtration it ſelf. 
For it would be very ſtrange, that a Man ſhould allow it for 
an undeniable Truth, that two Angles of. a Figure, whi h he 
meaſures by Lines and Angles of a Diagram, ſhould be bigger 
one than the other; and yet doubt of the Exittence of thoſe 
Lines and Angles, which by looking on, he makes uſe of to 
meaſure that by. 


$. 7. Fourthiy, Our Senſes, in many Caſes, 
bear witneſs to the Truth of each other's Re 
port, concerning the Exiſtence of ſenſible Things 
Withour us. He that fees a Fire, may, if he 
doubt whether it be any thing more than a bare 


Fourthly, 
Our Senſes aſ- 
fiſt one ano- 

2 hers I eſt ino. 


7 of the Exi- 


ence of out- 


Fancy, feel ir too; and be convinced, by put- 
ward Things, 


ting bis Hand in it. Which certainly could ne- 

ver be put into ſuch exquiſiie Pain, by a bare 

| Idea or Phantom, unleſs the Pain be a F ancy too: Which 
” he cannot, when the Burn is well, by raitng the Idea of it, 
ring upon himſelf again. 

Thus I fee, whilft I write this, I can change the Appear- 
ance of the Paper; and by deſigning the Letters, tell before 
hand what new Idea it ſhall exhibit the very next Moment, 
barely by drawing my Pen over it; which will neither ap- 
pear (let me Fancy as much K will) if my Hands ſtand ſtill; 

6 or 
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or though I move my Fen, if my Eyes be ſhut: Nor when 
thoſe Characters are once made on the Paper, can I chuſe af. 
rerwards but ſee them as they are; that is, have the Ideas of 
ſuch Letters as I have made, Whence it is manifeſt, thar 
they are nor barely the Sport and Play of my own Imagina. 
tion, when I find that the Characters, that were made at the 
Pleaſure of my own Thoughts, do not obey them; nor yet 
ceaſe ro be, whenever I ſhall Fancy it, but continue to at- 
fect my Senſes conſtantly and regularly, according to the 
Figures I made them. To which, if we will add, that the 
Sight of thoſe ſhall, from another Man, draw ſuch Sounds 
as I before hand Deſign they ſhall ſtand for, there will be 
little Reaſon left to donbr that thoſe Words I write do real- 
Ty exiſt without me, when they cauſe a long Series of regu- 
jar Sounds to affect my Pars, which eould not be the Effect 
of my Imaginazion, nor could my Memory retain them in that 


Order. 
5 §. 8. But yet, if after all this, any one will 
This Cer= be ſo ſceptical, as to diſtruſt his Senſes, and 


fainty is as to affirm, that all we ſee and hear, feel and 
great as our taſte, think and do, during our whole Be- 
Condition ing, is bur the Series and deluding Appear 
needs. ances of a long Dream, whereof there is no 


8 Reality, and therefore will Queſtion the Exi- 
ſence of all Things, or our Knowledg of any thing; I muſt 
defire him to conſider, that if all be a Dream, then he doth 
bur dream that he makes rhe Queſtion ; and ſo it is not 
much marter, that a waking Man ſhould anſwer him. But 

er, it he pleaſes, he may dream thar I make him this An- 
wer, Thar the Certainty of Things exiſting in rerum Natura, 
When we have the Teſtimony of our Senſes for it, is not only 
n great as our Frame can atrain to, but as our Condition needs. 
For our Faculties being ſuited not ro the full Extent of Be- 
ing, nor to a perfect, clear, comprehenſive Knowledg of 
Things free from all Doubt and Scruple, but to the Preſer- 
vation of us, in whom they are, and accommodared to the 
Uſe of Life; they ſerve to our purpoſe well enough, if they 
will bur give us certain Notice of thoſe Things, which ate 
convenient or inconvenient to us. For he that ſees a Can- 
dle burning, and bath experimented the Force of irs Flame, 
by putting his Finger in it, will little doubt that this is 
fomerhing exiſting without him, which does him Harm, 
end puts him ro great Pain; Which is Aſſurance * 


- 
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when no Man requires greater Certainty, to govern his A- 
ctions by, than what is as certain as his Actions themſelves. 
And if our Dreamer pleaſes to try whether the glowing 
Heat of a Glaſs Furnace, be barely a wandering Imagination 
in a drowſy Man's Fancy, by putting his Hand into ir, he 
may, perhaps, be weakened into a Certainty greater than he 
could wiſh, that it is ſomething more than bare Imaginati- 
on, So that this Evidence is as great as we can deſire, being 
as certain to us as our Pleaſure or Pain, i. e. Happineſs or 
Milery ; beyond which we have no Concernment, either o 
Knowing or Being. Such an Aſſurance of the Exiſtence of 
Things withour us, 1s ſufficient ro direct us in the atraining the 
Good, and avoiding the Evil, which is cauſed by them, which 
is the important Concernment we have of being made acquaint= 
ed with 'em. : 

F. 9. In fine then, when our Senſes do a- 
ctually convey into our Underſtandings any T W 
dea, we cannot but be ſatisfied that there doth „ further 
ſomething at that time really exiſt without us, hau au! 
which doth affect our Senſes, and by them Senſation. 
give Notice of it ſelf to our apprehenſive Faculs - 
ties, and actually produce that Idea which we 
then perceive : And we cannot fo far diſtruſt their Teſtimotiy; 
as to doubt that ſuch Collections of Simple Ideas, as we have 
obſerved by our Senſes to be united together, do really ex- 
it together. But #his Knowleds extends as far as the preſent 
Teſtimony of our Senſes, empioyed about particular Objects, that 
do then affect them, and no farther, For if I ſaw ſuch a 
Collection of Simple Ideas, as is wont to be called Man, ex- 
ilting together one Minute ſince, and am now alone, I can* 
not be certain that the ſame Man exiſts now, tince there is 
no neceſſary Connection of his Exiſtence a Minute ſince, with 
his Exiſtence now, By a Thouſand Ways he may ceaſe to be, 
lince J had the Teftimony of my Sentes for his Exiſtence. And 
if I cannot be certain that the Man I ſaw latt ro Day, is 
now in Being, J can leſs be certain that he is ſo, who bath 

en longer removed from my Sentes, and I bave not ſeen 


ſince Yelterday, or ſince che laſt Year ; and much leſs can! 


be certain of the Exittence of Men that I never {aw. And 
therefore, though it be highly probable that Millions of Men 


do now exiſt, yet whilit I am alone writing this, I have 


not that Certainty of it, which we ſtrictly call Knowledg; 
though the great Likelihood of r puts me paſt Doubt, and * 
2 N 
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be reaſonable for me to do ſeveral Things upon the Confidence 


that there are Men (and Men allo of my Acquaintance, with 
whom I have to do) now in the World: But this is but Proba. 


dility, not Knowledg. 


$. 10. Whereby yer we may obſerve how 
Fo ly to ex- fooliſh and vain a Thing it is fora Man of a 


pect Demon- narrow Knowledg, who having Reaſon given 


rab ion in e- him to judge of the different Evidence and 
very Thing. Probability of Thiogs, and to be ſwayed ac- 

cordingly; how vain, I ſay, it is ro expect De. 
monſtration and Certainty in Things not capable of it, and reſuſe 
Aſſent to very rational Propoſitions, and act contrary to very 
plain and clear Truths, becauſe they cannot be made out ſo evi- 
dent. as ro furmount every the leaſt (I will not ſay Reaſon, but) 
prerence of Doubting. He that in the ordinary Affairs of Life, 
would admit of nothing but direct plain Demonltration, would 
be ſure of nothing in this World, but of periſhing quickly, 
The Wholeſomenels of his Meat or Drink, would not give him 
Reaſon to venture on it: And I would fain know what tis he 
could do upon ſuch Grounds as were capable of no Doubt, no 


F. 11. As when our Senſes are actually em- 
Paſt Exi- ployed about any Object, we do know that it 


ſtence is does exiſt; ſo by our Memory, we may be aſſur- 
known y ed, that heretofore Things that affected our 
Memory. Senſes, have exiſted. And thus we have Know: | 


leg of the paſt Exiſtence of leveralThings,where” 
of our Senſes having iniormed us, our Memories {till retain 
the Ideas; and of this we are paſt all Doubt, ſo long as were 
member well. But this Knowledg alſo reaches no farther than 
our Senſes have formerly aſſured us. Thus ſeeing Water at 
this inſtant, tis an unqueſtionable Truth to me, that Water 
doth” exift : And remembring that I faw it yeſterday, it 
will alſo be always true; and as long as my Memory re: 
tains it, always an undoubred Propoſition to me, that Wa- 
ter did exiſt the 1oth of uh. 1688! as it will alſo be equally true, 
that 2 certain Number of very fine Colours did exiſt, which, 
at the ſame Time, I ſaw upon a Bubble of tbat Water: But 
being now quite out of the Sight both of the Water and 
Bebbles too, it is no more certainly known to me, that the 
Water doth now exiſt, than that the Bubbles or Colours 
therein do ſo; it being no more neceſſary that Water ſhould 


exiſt to Day, becauſe it exiſted Yelterday, than that _ 
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lours or Bubbles exiſt to Day, becauſe they exiFed Yeſterday ; 


though it be exceedingly much more probable, becauſe Water 
hath been obſerved to continue long in Exiſtence, but Buboles, 


and the Colours on them, quickly ceaſe to be, 


$. 12. What Ideas we have of Spirits, and | 
how we come by them, I tave already ſhewn. The Exiſtence 
Bur though we have thoſe Ideas in our Minds, of Spirits not 
and know we have them there, the having the Kknowable. 
Ideas of Spirics does not make us know that 
any ſuch Things do exiit without us, or that there are any finite 
Spirits, or any other ſpiritual Beings, but the eternal G00. 
We have Ground from Revelation, and ſeveral other Reaſons, 
to b-lieve wich Aſſuraice , that there are ſuch Creatures; 
but our | 5eales not being ble to diſcover them, we want the 
Mears of k:owing their particular Exiſtences. For we can 
no more know that there are finite Spirits really exiſting 
by the Idea we have of tuch Beings in our Minds, than by the 
Ideas any one has ot Fairies, or Centaurs, he can come to know 
that T hings anſwering thoſe Ideas do really exiſt. 

And therefore concerning che Exittence- of finite Spirits, 
as well as ſeveral other Things, we mutt content our ſelves 
with the Evidence of Faith; but univerſal certain Propoſi - 
tions concerning this Matter, are beyond our Reach. For 
however true it may be, v. g. that all the Intelligent Spirits 
that GO D ever created, do ſtill exiit ; yet it can never 
make a part of our certain Knowledg. Theſe, and the like Pro- 
polittons, we may aſlent to, as highly probable, but are not, I 
fear, in this State, capable of knowing. We are not then to 
put others upon Demonſtrating, nor our ſelves upon Search of 
unverlal Certainty in all thoſe Matters wherein we are not 
capable of any other Knowledg, but what our Senſes give us in 
this or that Particular, 0 | | | 

$. 13. By which it appears, that there are p,,,;.,1y 
two Sorts of Propoſitions. I. There is one Sort Propoſitions 
of Propoſitions concerning the Exiſtence of any concerning 
Thing anſwerable to ſuch an Idea; as having Exrſte nes, are 
the Idea of an Elephant, Phanix, Motion, or an knowable. 
Angel, in my Mind, the firſt an] natural En- | 
quiry is, Whether ſuch a Thing does any where exiſt? 


And this Knowledg is only of Particulars. No Exiſtence of 


any Thing without us, but only vi G OD, can certainly 
known farther than our Senies inform us. 2. There is 


' #20ther Sort of Propoſitzons, wherein is expreſſed the Agree» 
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ment or Diſagreement of our abſtract Ideas, and their De- 
pendence one on another. Such Propoſitions may be univer- 
al and certain. So baving the Idea of G OD, and my ſelf 
of Fear and Obedience, I cannot but be ſure that GOD is 
to be feared and obeyed by me:. And this Propoſition will be 
certain, concerning Man in general, if I have made an abſiraq 
Idea of ſuch a Species, whereof I am one Particular. But yet 
this Propoſition, how certain ſoever, That Men ouęht to fear 
and obey GOD, proves not to me the Exiſtence of Men in'the 
World, but will be true of all ſuch Creatures, whenever they 
do exiſt : Which Certainty of ſuch general Propoſitions, de- 
pends on the Agreement or Diſagreement to be diſcovered in 
thoſe abſtract Ideas. 
ERS F. 14. In the former Caſe, our Knowledg 

And general is the Conſequence of the Exiſtence of Things 
Propoſitions producing Ideas in our Minds by our Senſes : 
concerning ah- In the latter, Knowledg is the Conſequence of 
rad Ideas. the Idea (be they what they will) that are 
in our Minds producing there general certain 

; Propoſitions. Many of theſe are called eterne 
Peritates, and all of them indeed are ſo; not from being writ- 
ren all or any of them in the: Minds of all Men, or that they 
were any of them Propoſitions in any one's Mind, till he ba- 
ving got the abſtract Idea, joined or ſeparated them by Affi 
mation or Negation. But whereſoever we can ſuppoſe ſuch a 
Creature as Man is, endowed with ſuch Faculties, and there- 
by furniſhed with ſuch Idea as we have, we muſt conclude he 
mult needs, when he applies his Thoughts to the Conſidera- 
tion of his Ideas, know the Truth of certain Propoſitions, 
that will ariſe from the Agreement or Diſagreement which 
he will perceive in his own Ideas. Such Propoſitions are 


therefore called eternal Truths, not becauſe they are eternal 


Propoſitions actually formed, and antecedent to the Under- 

nding, that at any time makes them; nor becauſe they 
are imprinted on the Mind from any Patterns that are any 
Where of them out of the Mind, and exiſted before : Bur be- 


cauſe being nce made about abſtract Ideas, ſo as to be true, 


they will, whenever they can be ſuppoſed to be made again 


at any time paſt or to come, by a Mind having thoſe Idea 
always actually be true. For Names being ſuppoſed to ſtand 
perpetually for the ſane Ideas ; and the ſame Ideas having 
unmutably the ſame Habitndes one to another; Propoſitions 

; | | con- 
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| concerning any abltract Idea, that are once true, muſt needs be 


eternal Verities. 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of the Improvement of our Knowledg. 


$.1. IT having been the common received 

Opinion among Men of Letters, that Muomledg 
Maxims were the Foundation of all Know- is not from 
ledg ; and that the Sciences were each of them Maxims. 
built upon certain Precognita, from whence the , 
Underſtanding was to take its Riſe, and by which it was to 
conduct it (elf, in its Enquiries, into the Matters belonging 


to that Science; the beaten Road of the Schools has been 


to lay down in the Beginning, one or more general Propoſi- 


tions, as Foundations whereon to build the Knowledg that 


was to he had of that Subject. Theſe. Doctrines thus laid 
down for Foundations of any Science, were called Prineiples, 
as the Beginnings from which we muſt ſer out, and look no 
farther backwards in our Enquiries, as we have already ob- 


ſerved. | 


$. 2. One thing, which might probably give C The Occa- 


an Occaſion to this Way of Proceeding in for of that 
other Sciences, was (as I ſuppoſe) the good Opinion.) 
Succeſs it ſeemed. to have in Mathematick, * _ 
wherein Men being obſerved; to attain a great Certainty of 
Knowledg, theſe Sciences came by Pre- eminence to be cal- 
led Ma diu, and Mad duet, Learning, or Things learned, 
throughly learned, as having, of all others, the greateſt Cer- 
tainty, Clearneſs and Evidence in them. „ ke 9 
„§. 3. But if any one will conſider he will 4 But from 
gueſs) find that che great, Advancement and hg comparing 
Certainty of real Knowledg, which Men ar- clear and di- 
rived to in theſe Sciences, was not owing tO ſi} Ideas, 
the Influence of theſe Principles, nor, derived 

from any peculiar Advantage they received from two or three 
general Maxims laid down in, the Beginning ; but From the 
clear, diſtin, - compleat Ideas their, Thoughts were employed 
about, and the Relation of Equality and Excels. ſo dear be- 
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between ſome of chem, that hey had an intuitive Knowledg, 
and by tha, a Way to diſcover it in others, and this without 
the Help of thoſe Maxima. For I ask, Is it not polſible for à 
voung Lad to kr „ that his whole Body is bigger than 
his lirtle Finger, but by Vertue of this Axiom, that he whole 
1 bigger than a Part; not be aſſured of it, till he has learned 
that Maxim © Or cannot a Country Wench know, that ba- 
ving received a Shilling from one that owes her three, and a 
Shilling alſo from another that owes her three, the re- 


matning Debts in each of their Hands are equal? Cannot 
ſh? know this, I fay, Without ſhe fetch the Certainty of it 


from this Maxim That if 5 take Equals from Equals, the 


Remainder will be Equals, a Maxim which poſſibly the never 


heard or tnought of? I defire any one to conſider, from 
what has en elſewhere ſaid, which is known firſt and clears 
eſt by wot P-opte, the particular Tnftance,” or the general 
Rule; and which it is that gives Life and Birth to the other. 
Tele general Rules are but the comparing ovr more general 
and abiirat Idea, which are the Workmanſhip of the Mind 


9 


its R aſoningé, and drawing into comprehenſive Terms, and 


ſhorr Rules, its various and multiplyed Obſervations. But 


K ou e g began; in the Mind, and was founded on Particu- 
la s thouph afterwards perhaps, no Norice be taken there- 


of it being natural for the Min for ward itill to enlarge its 


Kno a leug) malt attentively to lay up thoſe gebe ra! Notions, 
and uake che proper Uſe of them. which 15 to disburthen- the 


Memory of the cumberſome Load oi Particulars. For I deſire 


it may be confidere} whar more Certainty there is to a Child, 
or any one, tha nis Body, little Finger ant all, is t gger than 
his lirtle Finger. alone, af r you have given to his Body the” 
Name whole, and ro his üttle Finger the Name Part, than he 
could have had he fore; or whar new Koowledtg concerning 
his Body, can theſ two relative Terms give him, which he 
could not have with ut them ? Could he not know that his Body 


was bigger than his litile Fing'r; if his Language were yer ſo 


imperfect, that he had no ſuc! ative Terms as pole a nd 
Part? T ask farther, When he has gor theſe Names, how: is he 
more certain that his Body is a YY/bole, and bis little Finger a 
Part, than he was, or might be certain, before he learned thoſe 
Terms, that his Body was bigger than bis little Finger ? Any 
one may as reaſonabiy doubt or deny, that bis little * 
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is 2 Part of his Body, as that ic is leſs than tis Body. And 
be that can doubt whether it be leſs, will as certainly doubt 


whether it be a Part. So that the Maxim, The Npole - bigger 


than 4 Part, can never be made ule of to prove the little Fin- 
ger leſs than the Body, but when it is uſeleſs, by being brought 
to convince one of a Truth which he knows already. For he' 
that does not certain y know that any Parcel of Matter, with 
another Parcel of Ma ter joined to x, is bigger than either of 
them alot e, will never be able to know it by the Help of theſe. 
two relative Terms, Whole and Part, make of them whar 
Maxim you pleaſe. | » _. *- 210 
. 4. But be it in the Mathematichs as it will, Dare. 
. 3 | gerd 

whether it be clearer, rbat taking an Inch from 20 Build upon 
a black Line of two Inches, and an Inch from precarious 

a red Line of two Inches, the remaining Parts Principles. 

of the :wo Lines will be equal; or tbat zf you 
tage Equals from Equals, the Remainder will be Equals : Which, 
F iay, of thele t is the clearer and firit known, I leave to a: 
ny one to derermin i h being material to my preſenc Occa:: 
fon. That whici; } have here to do, is to enquire, whether if 
it be the readic't Way to Knowledg, to begin with genetal 
Maxims, and build upon them, it be yet a fat> Way to take 
the Principles, which are laid down in any other Science, as un- 

neftionable Fruths ; and ſo receive them without Examinati- 
on, and aꝗhere tb them without ſuffering to be doubred of, be. 
cauſe Marhematicians have been ſo happy, or ſo fair, to uſe 
hone but (elf-evidenr and undeniable. F{rhis be ſo, I know not 
what may nor pals for Truth in Morality, what may not be 
iatroduced and proved in natural Philolophy. e vx 
Let that Principle of ſome of rhe Philoſophers, that all is: 
Matter, and that there is nothing elſe, be received for certain 
and indubitable, and it will be eaſy to be ſeen by the Writs: 
ings of ſome that have revived it again in our Days, what 
Contequences ir will lead us into. Let any one, with Po- 
emo, take the World; or with the Stoicks, the Ather, ot the 

un; Or. with Auaximenes, the Air to be God; and what a. 
Divinity, Religion and Worſhip, mutt we needs have! No- 
thing can be ſo dangerous as Principles thus taken up without Due- 
ftioning or Examination; elpecially if they be ſuch as con- 
cern Morality, whica influence Mens Lives, and give a 
Biaſs to all their Actions Who might nor juſtly expect as. 
nother Kind of Life in Ariſtippis, who placed Fo — | 


F 
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bodily Pleaſure ; and in Antiſthenes, who made Vertue ſuffici- 
ent to Felicity? And he who, with Plato, ſhall place Beatitude 
in the Knowledg of God, will have his Thoughts raiſed to 
other Comemplations than thoſe who look not beyond this Spot 
of Earth, and thoſe periſhing Things which are to be had in it. 
He chat, with Archelaus, ſhall lay it down as a Principle, Thar 
Right and Wrong, Honeſt and Diſhoneſt, are defined only by 
Laws, and not by Nature, will have other Meaſures of moral 
Rectitude and Pravity, than thoſe who take it for granted, that 
we are under Obligations antecedent to all humane Conſtituti- 
ons. N 
1 S. 5. If therefore rhoſe that paſs for Princi- 
This s no ples, are not certain, (which we muſt have ſome 
ecrtain Way to Way to know, that we may be able to diſtin- 
Truth, guiſh them from thoſe that are doubtful) but 
| are only made ſo to us by our blind Aſſent, we 
are liable to be miſled by them; and inſtead of being guided 


imo Truth, we ſhall, by Principles, be only confirmed in Mi- 


ſtake and Error. 


$. 6, Bur fince the Knowledg of the Cer- 


; But to com- tainty of Principles, as well as of all other 


e Clear Truths, depends only upon the Perception we 
compleat Ide- have of the Agreement or Diſagreement of our 
as under. ſtad- Idea, the Way to improve our Knowledg, is not, 
45 Names, I am ſure, blindly, and with an implicit Faith, 

2. / to receive and ſwallow Principles; but is, I think, 
to get and fix in our Minds clear, diſtini# and compleat Ideas, as 
far as they are to be had, and annex to them proper and conſtant 
Names. And thus, perhaps, without any other Principles, but 
barely confidering thoſe Ideas, and by comparing them one with 
another, finding their Agreement and Diſagreement, and their 
ſeveral Relations and Habirudes, we ſhall get more true and 
clear Knowledg by the Conduct of this one Rule, than by ta: 
king up Principles, and thereby putting our Minds into the Dit: 
| polal of Others. | IX . . „ BY 1 "= _ 

. $. 7. Ne muſt therefore, if we will procee 

- 4 . as Reaſon adviſes, adapt our Methods of ,Enquny 
cing Know- o the Nature of the Ideas we examine, and the 
ledg. is by con- Truth we ſearch after. General and certain 
ſaler ing our ab. Truths are only founded in the Habitudes and 
flra Ideas. Relations of abſtract Ideas. A ſagacious and 

| methodical Application of our Thoughts, for 

the finding out theſe Relations, is the only Way to 2 
N all 
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all that can be put with Truth and Certainty concerning em, 
into general Propoſitions. By what Steps we are to procced in 
theſe, is to be learned in the Schoc l of the Mathemaricians, wha 
from very plain and ealy Beginnings, by gentle Degrees, and a 
continued Chain of Reaſonings, proceed to the Diſcovery and 
Demonſtration of Truths that appear ar firſt Sight beyond hu- 
man Capacity. The Art of finding Proofs, and the admirable 
Methods they have invented for the fingling our, and lay- 
ing in order thoſe intermediate Ideas, that demonſtratively ſhew 
the Equality or Inequality of unapplicable (Quantiries, is that 


which has carried them ſo far, and produced ſuch wonderful 


and unexpected Diſcoveries: But whether ſomething like this, 
in reſpect of other Ideas, as well as thaſe of Magnitude, may 
not in Time be found our, ] will nor determine, This, 
think, T may ſay, that if other Ideas, that are the real as well 
as nominal Eſſences of their Species, were purſued in the way 
familiar to Mathematicians, they would carry our Thoughts 


farther, and with greater Evidence and Clearneſs than poſſibly 
we are apt to imagine. | 


S. 8. This gave me the Confidence to advance By which bite. 


that Corjecture which I ſuggeit, Chap. 3. viz. 

That Morality is capable of — as well , ao, 
as Mathematicks. For the Ideas that Ethicks (ear er. 
are converiant about, being all real Eſſences, ; 

and ſuch as J imagine, have a diſcoverable Connection and A- 
greement one wich another; ſo far as we can find their Ha- 
birvdes and Relations, fo far we ſhall be poſſeſſed of certain, 
real, and general Truths, and I doubt not, but if a right 
Method were taken, a great parr of Morality might be made 
out with that Clearnels, that could leave, ro a conſidering 
Man, nomore Reaſon to doubt, than he could have to doubt of 
the Truth of Propoſitions in Mathematicks, which have been 


demonſtrated to him, | 


$. 9. In our Search after the Knowledg of Sub- n 
ſtances, our want of Ideas, that are ſuitable ro But Anow- 
ſuch a Way of proceeding, obliges us to a quite ledg of Bodies 
different Method. We advance not here, as . 79 be ne 
in the other (where our abitract Ideas are real as ved ouly y : 
well as nominal Eſſences) by contemplating Experience. 
our Ideas, and confidering their Relations and | 


Correſpondencies ; that helps us very little, for the Reaſons 


tbat in another place we bave at large ſer down. By which, 
I think, ir is evident that Subſtances afford Matter of . 


— 
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little general Knowledg ; and the bare Contemplation of their 
abitract Ideas, will carry us but a very little way in the Search 
of Truth and Certainty. What then are we ro do fur the Im- 
provement of our Kzowledg in ſubſtantial Beings ? Here we are 
to take a quite congrary Courſe, the want of Ideas of their 
real Eſſences, iends us from our own Thoughts, to the Things 
_ themlclves, as they exit. Experience here muſt teach me what 
Reaſon canno! ; And 'ns by try ing alone, that 1 can cerrain- 
ly know what other Qualiries co-exiſt with thoſe of my com- 
plex Idea, v. g. whether that yellow, heavy, fuſible Body I call 
Gold, be malleable or no: which Experience (which way e— 
ver it prove in that particular Body I examine) makes me not 
certain that it is ſo in all or any other yellow, heavy, fuſible 
Bodies, but that which I have tryzd. Becauſe it is n Con- 
ſequence one way or tother from my complex Idea, tie Ne. 
ceiſity or Inconſiſtence of Malleability hath no vifibis Con- 
nection with the Combination of that Colour, eight and Fu. 
bility in any Body. What I have ſaid here of the nominal 

ence of Gold, ſuppoſed to conſiit of a Body of ſuch a det: mi. 
nate Colour, Weight, and Fuſibility, will hold true, if Mallea- 
bleneſs, Fixedneſs, and Solubiiity in Aqua Regia be added ro it, 
Our Realonings from theſe Ideas will carry us but a little 
way in the certain Diſcovery of the other Properties in thoſe 
Maſſes of Matter wherein all theſe are to be found. Becauſe 
the other Properties of ſuch Bodies depending not on theſe, but 
on that unknown real Eſſence, on which- theſe alſo depend, we 
cannot by them diſcover the reſt; we can go no farther than the || 
Emple Ideas of our nominal Eſſence will carry us, which is very 
little beyond themſelves; and fo afford us but very ſparingly 
any certain, univerſal, and uſeful Truths. For upon Tryal, 
having found that particular Piece (and all others of that 
Colour, Weight, and Fuſibility, that 1 ever tryed) mal leabli 
that alſo makes now perbaps a part of my complex Idea, part 
of my nominal Eflence of Gold: Where by, though I make my 
complex Idea, to which I affix the Name Gold, to conſiſt of 
more ſimple Ideas than before; yet ſtill, it not containing 
the real Eſſence of any Species of Bodies, it hei!ps me not cet: 
tainly ro know (J ſay to know, perhaps, it may io conje- 
cture) the other remaining Properties of that Body, farther 


than they have a viſible Connection with ſome or all of ite 
ſimple Ideas that make up my nominal Eſſence. For Exam. 
ple. I cannot be certain from this complex Idea, whether Gold 
pe fixed or no; becauſe, as before, there is no neceſſary 55 
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nection or Inconſiſtence to be d iſcovered beta ixt a complex I- 
dea of a Body, yellow. heavy, fuſible, malleable, betwixt thele, I lay, 


and Fixedneſs: ſo that I may certainly know, that in whatloever 


Body cheſe are found, there Fixedneſs is ſure ro be. Here again, 
for Aſſurance, I muſt apply my ſeif to Experience; as far as 
that reaches, I may have certain Knowledg, bn no farther. 

F. 10. I deny nor, but a Man accuſtomed to 
rational and regular Experiments ihall be able to This may pro- 
ſee farther into the Nature of Bodies, and gueſs cure us Con- 
righrer at their yet unknown Properties, than venience, not 
one that is a Stranger to them: Bur yet, as 1 Cie uce. 
have ſaid, this is but Judgment and Opini 


on, not Knowledg and Ceriainty. This way of getting and 


improving our Knowledg in Subſtances only by Experience and Hi- 
ſtory, which is all that the Weakneſs of our Faculties in this 
State of Mediocrity, which we are in in this World, can actain 
to, makes me ſuſpect that natural Philoſophy is not capable of 
being made a Science. We are able, I imagine, to reach very 
little general Knowledg concerning the Species of Bodies, and 
their ſeveral Properties. Experiments and Hiſtorical Obſerva- 
tions we may have, from which we may draw Advantages of 
Eaſe and Health, and thereby increaſe our Stock of Convenien- 
ces for this Life; but beyond this, I fear our Talents reach not, 
nor are our Faculties, as I guels, able to advance. 

S. 11, From whence it is obvious to conclude, 
that ſince our Faculties are not fitted to pene - Ve are fitted 
trate into the internal Fabrick and real Eſſences for moral 
of Bodies, but yet plainly diſcover to us the Anowledg 
Being of a GOD, and the Knowledg of our and natural 
ſelves, enough to lead us into a full and clear 7provements, 
Diſcovery of our Duty, and great Concern- 3 


ment, it will become us, as rational Creatures, to employ 


thoſe Faculties we have about what they are moſt adapted to, 
and follow the Direction of Narure, where it ſeems to point 
us out the way. For tis rational to conclude, that our proper 
Employment lies in thoſe Enquiries, and in that ſort of Know- 
ledg which is moſt ſuited ro our natural Capacities, and car- 
ries it in our greateſt Intereſt, i. e. the Condition of our e- 
ternal Eſtate. Hence I think J may conclude, that Morality 
is the proper Science and Buſineſs of Mankind in general, (who 
are both concerned and fitted to ſearch out their Summum 
Bonum) as ſeveral Arts, converſant about ſeveral Parts of 
Na:ure, are the Lot and private Talent of particular _ 


| 
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for the common Ule of Humane Life, and their own particu: 
lar Subſittence in this World. Of what Conſequence the Dil. 
covery of oe natural Body and its Properties may be to hu. 
mane Life, the whole great Continent of America is a con. 
vineing Iniane; whoſe Ignorance in uſeful Arts, and want 
of rhe greateit part of the Conveniences of Life, in a Country 
that abounied with all Sorts of nararal Pienty, I think may | 
be attributed to their Ignorance, of what was to be found in a 
very ordinary del,icable Stone, I mean the Mineral of Iron. 
Ard whatever we think of our Parts or Improvements in 
this part of the World, where Knowledg and Plenty ſeem t) 
vie each with other; yet to any one that will ſeriouſly refleR 
on it, I ſuppole it will appear paſt doubt, that were the Uſe of 
Iron loſt among us, we ſhou'd in a few Ages be unavoidably 
reduced to the Wants and Ignorance of the ancient ſavage 
Americans, whoſe natural Endowments and Proviſions come 
no way ſhorc of thoſe of the moſt flourithing and polite Nations; 
fo that he who firſt made known the Uſe of that one contempti- 
= Mineral, may be tculy ſtiled the Father of Arts, and Author of 
lenty. 
; 8. 12. I would not therefore be thought to 


But muſt be- diſeſteem or diſſwade the Study of Nature, | 
ware of Hypo- rcadily agree the Contemplation of his Works 


zhefes, and gives us Occaſion to admire, revere, and 
wrong Trinci- glorify their Author: And if rightly directed, 
les. may be of greater Benefit to Mankind, than 


the Monuments of exemplary Charity, that 

bave, at fo great Charge, been raiſed by the Founders of 
Hoſpitals and Alms- houſes. He that firſt invented Printing, 
diſcovered the Uſe of the Compals, or made publick the 
Virtue and right Uſe of Kin Rina, did more for the Pro- 
pagation of Knowledg, for the Supplying and Increaſe of 
uſeful Commodities, and ſaved more from the Grave, than 
thoſe who built Colleges, Work Houſes, and Hoſpitals. All 
that I would ſay, is, that we ſhould not be too forwardly 
poſſeſſed with the Gpinion, or Expectation of Knowledg, 
where it is not to be had, or by Ways that will not attain to 
it: That we ſhould not take doubtful Syſtems for compleat 
Sciences; nor unintelligible Notions for ſcientifical Demon- 
ſtrations. In the Knowledg of Bodies, we muit be content 
to glean what we can from particular Experiments; ſince 
we cannot, from a Diſcovery of their real Eſſences, graſp at 
2 Time whole Sheaves; and in Bundles comprehend the — 


— 
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tare and Properties of whole Species together. Where our 
Enquiry is concerning Co- exiſtencę or Repugnancy to co- ex- 
iſt, which by Contemplation of our Ideas we cannot diſco- 
ver ; there Experience, Obſervation, and natural Hiltory , 
muſt give us by our Senſes, and by Retail, an Inſight in- 
to corporeal Subſtances. The Knowledg of Bodies we muſt 
get by our Senſes, warily employ'd in taking Notice of their 
Qualities and Operations on one another : And whar we hope 
to know of ſeparate Spirits in this World, we mult, I think; 
expect only from Revelation, He that ſhall conſider, bow little 
general Maxims, precarious Principles, and Hypotheſes laid down at 
Pleaſure, have promoted true Knowledg, or helped to ſatisfy the 
Enquiries of rational Men after real Improvements ; how Jit- 
tle, I ſay, the ſetting out at that End has, for many Ages to- 
gether, advanced Mens Progreſs towards the Knowledg of na- 
tural Philoſophy, will think we have Reaſon to thank thofe, 
who in this latter Age have taken another Courſe, and have 
trod out to us, tho not an eaſier Way to learned Ignorance, 
yet a ſurer Way to profitable Knowledg. 
§. 13. Not that we may not, to explain any 


| Phonomena of Nature, make Uſe of any pro- The true Uſe 


bable Hypotheſis whatſoever, Hypotheſes, if they of Hypotheſer, 
are well made, are ar leaſt great Helps ro the 


Memory, and often direct us to new Diſcoveries. But my 


Meaning is, that we ſhould not take up any one too haſtily, 
2 the Mind, that would always penetrate into the Cau- 
es of Things, and have Principles to reſt on, is very apt to 
do) till we have very well examined Particulars, and made 
ſeveral Experiments in that Thing which we would explain 
by our Hypothefis, and ſee whether it will agree to them all.; 
whether our Principles will catry us quite through, and not 
be as inconſiſtent with one Phænomenon of Nature, as they 
ſeem to accommodate, and explain another. And at leaſt that 
we take Care that the Name of Principles deceive us not, nor 
impoſe on us, by making us receive that for an unqueſtionable 
Truth, which is really at beſt, but a very doubtful Conjecture, 
ſuch as are moſt (I had almoſt ſaid all) of the Hypotheſes in na- 
tural Philoſophy. 

S. 14. Bur whether natural Philoſophy be ca - Clear and di- 
pable of Certainty or no, the Mays to enlarge our ftin& Ideas 
Knowledg, as far as we are capable, ſeem ro me, with ſettled 
in ſhort, to be theſe do: Names, and the 


Firft, 


ment or Diſa- 
greement, ae 
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Fi | Fiſt, Toe fiſt is to get and ſettle in our Minds 
finding of theſe ꝗeteramncd Ideas of tnvie Things, whereof we 


which ſhew 


their Aree- have general or ſpecifick Names; at leait of 


fo many of thm as we would conſider and 
improve our Knowledy in, or , Reaſon about. 
the Ways to And if they be ſpecifick Ideas of Subſtances, we 
inlarge our ſhould endeavour alto to make them as com- 
Knowledg. pleat as we can, whereby I mean, that we 
ſhould put together as many Simple Ideas, as 


being con®antly oblerved to co-exitt, may perfectly deter- 
mine the Species; and each of thoſe Simple Ideas, which are the 


Ingredients of our complex ones, ſhould be clear and di tinct in 
our Minds: For it being evident that our Knowledg cannot 
exceed our Ideas, as far as they are eicher impertect, confuſed, 
or obſcure, we cannot expect to have cert.in, perfect, or clear 
Knowledg. . | | * 

Secondly, The other is the Art of finding out thoſe intermed;- 
ate Ideas, which may ſhew us the Agreement or Repagnancy of 


other Ideas, which cannor be immediately compared. 


S. 15. Thar theſe two (and not the relying 
Mathematicks on Maxims, and drawing Conſequences from 
an Inſtance of ſome general Propolſitions) are the right Me- 
27. thod of improving our Knowledg in the Ideas 

of other Modes, beſides thoſe of Quantity, the 
Conſideration of Mathematical Knowledg will eafily in- 
form us. Where firſt we ſhall find, that he that has not a 
perfect and clear Idea of thoſe Angles or Figures of which he 
defires to know any Thing, is utterly thereby uncapable of 
any Kpowledg about them. Suppoſe but a Man not to have 
a perfect exact Idea of a right Angle, a Scalenum, or Trapezium, 
and there is nothing more certain, than that he will in vain 
ſeek any Demonitration about them. Farther it is evident, 
that it was not the Influence of choſe Maxims which are ta- 
ken for Principles in Machemacicks, that bath led the Maſters 


of that Science into thoſe wonderful Diſcoveries they have 


made. Let a Man of good Parts know all the Maxims 
generally made Uſe of in Mathematicks ever fo perfectly, 
and comemplace their Extent and Conſequences as much as 
be pleaſes, he will, by their Aſſiſtance, I ſuppoſe, fcarce evet 
come to know, that the Square of the Hypotenuſe in a right an- 
gled Triangle, is equal to the Squares of the two other Sides, Ihe 
Knowledg that the Nhole x equal to all its Parts, and if you 
#ake Equals from Equals, the Remainder will be equal, &. _ 
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him nor, I preſume,' to this Demonſtration : And a Man may» 
] think, pore long enough on thoſe Axioms, without ever ſee- 
ing one ot the more of Mathematical Truths. They have been 
diſcovered by the Thoughts otherwiſe applyed ; the Mind had 
other: Objects, other Views before ir, far, different from thoſe 


Maxims, when it firſt got the Knowledg of ſuch kind of Truths 


in Machematicks, which Men well enough acquainted with thoſe 
received Axioms, but ignorant of their Method who firſt made 
theſe Demoaſtrations, can never ſufficiently admire, And who 
knows what Methods, to enlarge our Knowledg in other Parts 
of Science, may hereafter be invented, anſwering that of Alge: 
bra in Mathematicks, which fo readily finds out Ideas of Quan- 
tities ro meaſure others by, whoſe Equality or Proportion we 
could otherwiſe very hardly, or perhaps never come to know d 
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CHAP. XII 


Some farther C onſrderations concerning out 
| K nowledg: | 


g. 1./JUR Kynowleds, as in other Things, 5, - 
: 0 Sl this ous a grear Conformiry N nyt 
with our Sight, that it is neither wholly neceſſa- neceſſary, 74. 
ry , nor wholly voluntary. If our Knowledg ly coluntarys 
were alrogerber neceſſary, all Mens Knowledg 1 
would not only be alike, but every Man would know all 
that is knowable; and if ir were wholly voluntary, ſome 
Men ſo liitle regard or value it, thar they would have ex- 
tream little, or none at all. Men that have Senſes cannot 
chuſe but receive ſome Idea by them, and if they have Me- 
mory, they cannot but retain ſome of them; and if they have 
any diſtinguiſhing Faculty, cannot but perceive the Agree> 
ment or Diſagreement of ſome of them one with another; as 
he that has Eves if he will open them by Day, cannot bur 
ſee ſome Objects, and perceive 4 Difference in them. But 
though a Man with his Eyes open in the Light, cannot bur ſee; 
yet there be certain Objects, which he may chuſe whether he 
will turn his Eyes to ; there may be in his reach 4 Book con- 
taining Pictures and Diſcourſes, capable ro delight or inftfuct 
Vol. II, 1 5 bini 
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him, which yet he may neyer have the Will to open, never 
take the Pains to look into. . 
§. 2. There is alſo another thing in a Man's 
The Applica- Power, and that is, though be turns his Eyes 
tion volunta- ſometimes towards an Object, yet he may 
79; but we chuſe whether he will curioufly ſurvey it, and 
know as Things with an intent Application endeavour to ob- 
are, not a (ſerve accurately all that is viſible in it. But 
we pleaſe. yet, what he does ſee, he cannot fee other wiſe 
a than he does. It depends not on his Will to 
fee that Black which appears Nellow; nor to perſwade himſelf, 
that what actually ſca/ds him, feels cold: The Earth will not 
appear painted with Flowers, nor the Fields covered with 
Verdure, whenever he has a Mind to it: In the cold Win- 
ter, he cannot help ſeeing it white and hoary, if he will look 
Abroad, juſt thus is it with our Underſtanding ; all that is 
voluntary in our Knowledg, is the employing, or with-hold- 
ing any of our Faculties from this or that Sort of Objects, and 
a more or leſs accurate Survey of them; but they being em- 
ployed, our Mill hath no Power to determine the Knowleds of the 
Mind one way or other; that is done only by the Objects 
themlelves, a; far as they are-clearly diſcovered. And there- 
fore, as far as Mens Senles are converſant about external Ob- 
jzts, the Mind cannot bur receive thoſe Ideas which are pre- 
ſented by them, and be informed of the Exiſtence of Things 
without; and ſo far as Mens Thoughts converſe with their 
own determined Ideas, they cannot bur, in ſome Meaſure, ob- 
ſerve the Agreement and Diſagreement that is to be found 
amongſt ſome of them, which is ſo far Knowledg : and if they 
have Names for thoſe Ideas which they have thus conſidered, 
they muſt needs be afſuted of the Truth of thoſe Propoſitions, 
which expreſs that Agreement or Diſagreement they perceive in 
them, and be undoubtedly convinced of thoſe Truths. For what 
a Man ſees, he cannot but ſee, and what he perceives, he can- 
not but know that he perceives. h 955 
a S. 3. Thus he that bas got the Ideas of Num- 
Inflance in bers, and hath taken the Pains to 'compare one, 
nber. two and three, to ſix, cannot chuſe but know 
that they are equal. He that hach got the Idea 
of a Triangle, and found the Ways to meaſure irs Angles, 
and their Magnitudes, is certain that its thrte Angles are 
equal ro two right ones? And can as little doubt of that, yr 
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of this Truth, that it is impoſſible for the ſame ing tobe, and 


10 180.bes To, 

He alſo that hath the Idea of an intelligent, 
but frail and weak Being, made by and de- 
dending on another, Who is eternal, omnipo- 
tent, perfectly wiſe and good, will as certain- 
ly know that Man is to Honour, Fear, and obey GOD, as 
that the Sun ſhines when he fees it. For if he bath but the 
Ideas of two ſuch Beings in his Mind, and will turn his 
Thoughts that Way, and conſider them, he will as certainly 


In natural 
Rel ig ion. 


find, that the inſerior, finite, and dependent, is under an 


Obligation to obey the ſupream and infinite, as he is certain 
to find, that three, four and ſeven, are leſs than fifteen, if he 
will conſider and compute thoſe Numbers; nor. can he be 
ſurer in a clear Morning that the Sun is riſen, if he will bur 
4 his Eyes, and tura them that Way, But yet thele 

ruths being never ſo certain, never fo clear, he may be igno- 
rant of either, or all of them, who will never take the Pains 
- employ his Faculties as he ſhould, to inform bimſelf about 
them, | 
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8 T* E underſtanding Faculties being 
* 1 


iven to Man, not barely for Spe- Our Know- 


culation, but alſo for the Conduct of his Life, ledg being 
Man would be ar a great Loſs, if he had no. fort, we want 
thing to direct him, but what has the Certainty ſomething elſe. . 
of true Nuowledg. For that being very ſhort 
and ſcanty, as we have ſeen, he would be often utterly in the 
Dark, and in moſt of the Actions of bis Lite, perfectly ar 4 
ſtrand, had he nothing to guide him in the Abſence of clear 
and certain Knowledg He that will not eat, till he has De- 
monſtration that it will nouriſſi him; he that wilh not ſtir, till 
he infallibly knows the Bufineis he goes about will ſucceed; will 


* z 


have litkls elſe to do, but fit till and periſh, 


of 8.40 
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; §. 2. Therefore, as God has ſer ſcme Things 

What Uſe fo in broad Day: light, as he has given us ſore 
be made of ths certa n Knowledg, though limited to a few 
ewilight State. Things in Compariſon, probably, as a Taſte 
of what intellectual Creatures are capable of, 

to excite in us a Deſire and Endeavour after a beter State; 
ſo, in the greateſt part of our Corcernment, he bas afforded 
us only rhe Twilight, as I may fo ſay, of Probability, ſuita- 


| ble, I preſume, to that State cf Mediocrity and Probationer- 


ſlip, he has been pleaſed ro place us in here ; wherein, to 
check our Over-confidence an Preſumption, we might by 
every Day's Experience, be made ſepſible of our Shorr- ſighted- 


nels, and Liableneſs to Error; the Senſe whereof might be a 


canitant Admonition to us, to ſpend the Days of this our 
Pilgrimage with Induitry and Care, in the Search, and fol- 


| Towing of that Way, which might lead us to a State of 


greater Perfection. It being highly ratioral to think, even 
were Revelation filent in the Caſe, that as Men employ 
thoſe Talents God has given them here, they ſhall accord- 
ly receive their Rewards at the Cloſe of the Day, when 
ms Sun ſhall ſer, and Night thall put an end to their La 

ours. | 
$. 3. The Faculty which God bas given Man 


Judgment to ſupply the Want of clear and certain Know- 


Jutplies the ledg, in Cafes where that cannot be had, is 
Want of Judgment: Whereby the Mind takes its Idea 
Knowledg. to agree or diſagree; or which is the ſame, a- 

ny Propoſition to be true or falſe, without 


_ perceiving a demonſtrative Evidence in the Proofs... The 


Mind ſometimes exerciſes this Judgment out of Neceflity, 
where demonſtrative Proofs, and certain Knowledg are ut 


to be had; and ſometimes out of Lazineſs, Unskiltulneſs, or 


Haſte, even where demonſtrative and certain Proofs are tobe 
had. Men often ſtay not warily to examine the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of two Ideas, which they are defirous « 
concerned to know : but either incapable of ſuch Attention 
as is requiſite in a long Train of Gradations, or impa tient 


of Delay, lightly caſt their Eyes on, or wholly paſs by the 


Proots; and fo, without making out the Demonſtration, 
determine of the Agreemem or Diſagreement of two Idea 
as it were by a View of chem as they are ata Diſtance, and 


take it to be the one or the other, as ſeems moſt likely 10 


them upon ſuch a looſe Survey. This Faculty of the _ 
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be lo, before it certainly appears. And if it ſo unites, or ſepa- 


contrary. For Example: In the Demontiration of it, a Man 
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when it is exerciſed immediate v bout Things, is called ud? 
ment; when ab, ut Truths delivered in Words, is moſt com- 
monly called Aſſent or Diſſent : Which being the matt uſual 
Way wherein the Mind bas occaſion to employ this Faculty, I 
ſhall, under theſe Terms, treat of ir as lea:t liable in our Lan- 
guage to Equivocation 

$ 4. Thus the Mind has two Faculties, con- Jadiment i 
verſant about Truth and Fal hood. 15 I eſuming 

Firſt, Knowleds, wherein it certainly perceives, Things to be 
and is undoubredly ſatisfyd of the Agreement or fo, without 
Dilagreement of any Ideas | perceiving it. 

Secondly, Fudgment, which is the putting Ideas 
together, or lepatating them from one another in the Minds 
when cheir certain Agreement or Diſagreement is not perceived, 
but preſumed to be ſo; which is, as the Word imports, taken to 


rates them, as in reality Things are, it is righe Fudgment. 


„ * 
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Of Probability. - 


8 A S Demonſtration is the ſhewing the 


Agreement or Diſagreement of two Probability 
Ideas, by the Intervention of one or more is the Appears 
Pruofs . which have a conſtant, immutable , auce of Agree- 
and vinvle Connection one with another; io 146 Pr 5 
Probability is nothing but the Appearance of falible Pros. 
ſuch an Agreement or Diſagreement, by the In- 
tervention of Proofs, whoie Connection is not conſtant and im- 
mutable, or at leait is nor perceived to be ſo, but is, or appears, 
for the moſt part to be ſo, and is enough to induce the Mind 
to judge the Propoſition to be true or falſe, rather than the 


perceives the certain immui able Connection there is of Equa- 
lity between the three Angles of a Triangle, and thoſe in- 
termediate ones , which are made ule of to ſhew their Equa- 
lity ro two right ones; and to, by an intuitive Knowledg 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of the intermediate Idea 
in each Step of the Progreſs, the whole Series is continued 
With an Evidence, which a” ſh:ws the ann 
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Diſagreement of rhoſe three Angles in Equality to twe 


or Faith. © 


i preſume 


true, before we 


right ones: And thus he has certain Knowledg that it is 6, 
But another Man, who never took the Pains to obſerve the 
Demonſtration, hearing a Mathematician, a Man of Credm, 
afirm the three Angles of a Triangle, to be equal to two 
right ones, aſſents to it, i. e. receives it for true. In which 
Caſe, the Foundation of his Aſſent is the Probability of the 
Thing, the Proof being ſuch as far the moſt part carries Truth 
with it : The Man, on whoſe Teſtimony he receives it, not 
being wont to affirm any thing contrary to, or beſides his 
Knowledg, eſpecially in Matters of this kind. So that that 
which cauſes bis Aſſent to this Propofition, that the three An- 
gles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, that which makes 
him take theſe Ideas to agree, without knowing them to do ſo, 
is the wonted Veracity of the Speaker in other Caſes, or his 
ſuppoſed Veracity in this. %%% TE lar | 
S. 2. Our Knowledg, as bas been ſhewn, 

It 3s to ſup. being very narrow, and we not happy enough 
ply the Want to find certain Truth in every Thing which we 
of Knowledg, have occaſion to conſider, moſt of the Propoſi- 
5 tions we think, Reaſon, Diſcourſe, nay, act up- 
on, are ſuch as we cannot have undoubted Knowledg of theit 
Truth; yet ſome of tbem border ſo near upon Certainty, 


that we make no doubt at all about them, bur aſſent to them 


as firmly, and act, according to that Aſſent, as reſolutely as 
if they were infallibly demonſtrated, and that our Eno ledgof 
them was perfect and certain. But there be ing Degrees here. 
in, from the very Neighbourhood of Certainty and Demonſtra- 
tion, quite down to Improbability and Uulikelineſs, even to the 
Confines of Impoſſibility; and allo Degrees of Aſſent from full 
Aſſurance and Confidence, quite down to Conjecture, Doubt and 
Diſtruſt; 1 ſhall come now, (having as I think, found our the 
Bounds of humane Knowledg and Certainty) in the next Place, 
to conſider the ſeveral Degrees and Grounds of Probability, and A ent 


33 S. 3 Probability is Like lineſs to be true, the 
Being hat very Notation of the Word ſignifying ſuch a 
which makes. Propoſition, for which there be Arguments or 
| Proofs. to make it paſs, or be received for true. 


Things to be The Entertainment rhe mind gives this Sort ot 


know themto Propvfitions, is called Belief, Aſſent, or Opi- 
te ſo, vion, which is the admitting or receiving am 
= Propoficion for true, upon Arguments, 0 
1 „ b Proofs 
We 
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Proofs that are found to perſuade us 1 : 
. o 8 | 
without certain Knowledg — Ir is 5 wigs : 
Difference between Probability and Certainty, Faith and Know: 
ledg, that in all the Parts of Knowledg, there is Intuition l 
each immediate Idea, each Step has its viſible and certain Con 
nection; in Belief not ſo. That which makes me believe, is 
ſomerhing extraneous to the Thing I believe; ſomethin not 
| _— joined on 8 ſides to, and ſo not manifeſtly — | 
reeme 
83 : _ or Diſagreement of thoſe Ideas that are under 
$& 4. Probability then, bein | 
„being to ſupply the 
Detect of our Knowledg, and ro — us De Ground: 
where that fails, is always converſant about of Probability 
Propoſitions whereof we have no Certainty, e 5 0 
but 3 _ e pn to receive them "he formity with 
te: Cram: of i . our own Ex- - 
— 8 of z are, In ſhort, theſe two Feline Fo 
Firſt, The Conformity of an 7 hu che 
any thing with zhers Experi- 
2 Knowledg, Obſervation, and Experi- ence. g 
Secondly, The Teſtimony of others 
| , vouching th - 
e and Experience. In the Teſtimony of jen 
: confidered, 1. The Number. 2. The Integrity. 3 Th 
Skill of the Witneſſes. 4. The Deſign of the Author 3 
1 1 - Raman out of a Book cited. 5. The Conſiſtency of 
al 
„ ircumſtances of the Relation. 6. Contrary 
F. 5. Probability waming that intuici 
Evidence which infallibly — he Us 
derſtanding , and produces certain Knowledg the dgreements 
the Mind, if it would proceed rationally, ought „ Po nn my 
examine all the Grounds of Probability, and fee 97S bt to be 
how they make more or leſs, for or againſt er 
= Propoſition , before it aſſents to, or 3 42 
ents from it, and upon a due hallancing ee 15 
- 1 _ or receive it, with a more ; 
d firm Aſſent, proportionably to the Preponderaw 
4 lly t reponderatcy of 
Fr Bes 8 of Probability on one fide or the other. 
f 1 my ſelf ſee a Man walk on th it i 
WL e Ice, tis paſt [= 
lity, tis Knowledg : Bur if another tells me « 
1 Rnd in the midit of a ſharp Winter, walk upen 
Water hardened with Cold ; this has ſo great Conformity 
T 4 with 


* 


In this, all 


— 


large in another Place. 
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with what is uſually obſerved to happen, that I am diſpoſed, 
by the Nature of the thing it ſelf to allent to it unleſs ſome ma- 


nifeſt Suſpicion attend the Relation of that Matter of Fact. But if 
the ſame Thing be told to one born between the Tropicks, who 
never ſaw nor heard of any ſuch Thing before, there the whole 
Probability relies on Teſtimony : And as the Relators are more 
in Number, and of more Credit, and have no Intereſt to ſpeak 
contrary to the Truth; ſo that Matter of Fact is like to find 
more or leſs Belief, Though ro a Man, whoſe Experience has 
een always quire comrary, and has never heard of any thing 
like it, the molt untainted Credit of a Witneſs will ſcarce be able 
to find Belief. And as it happened to a Durch Ambailador, who 
entertaining the King of Siam with the Particularities of Holland, 
which he was inquiſitive after, among! other Things told 
him, That the Water in his Country would ſometimes, in cold 
Weather, be fo hard, that Men walked upon it, and that it 
wouid bear an Elephanr, if he were there. To which the 
King reply'd, Hitherto I have believed the ſtrange Things you have 
told me, becauſe I look, upon you as a ſober fair Man; but now 1 
1 . 
„zei. S. 6. Upon theſe Grounds depends the Proba - 
12 97 bility of 45. Propoſition: And as the Confor. 
great Variety. miiy of our Knowledg, as the Certain) of Ob- 
| ſervations, as the Frequency and Conſtancy of 
Experience, and the Number and Credibility of Teſtimonies, 
GO more or leſs agree or diſagree with ir, ſo is any Propoſition 
in it ſelf, more or leis probable. There is another, I conteſ, 
which, though by ir ſelf it be no true Ground of Probability, 
Yer 1s ofren made uſe of for one, by which Men moſt com- 


monly regulate their Afent. and upon which they pin theit 


Faith morethan any Thing elſe, and that is the Opinion of otbers: 
though there cannot be a more dangerous thing to relie on, nor 
more likely to miflead one, fince there is much more Falthood 
and Error among Mer, than Truth and Knowledg. And if the 
Opinions and Perſuaſions of others, whom we know and think 
well of, be a Ground of Aſſem, Men have Reaſon to be Hea- 
thens in Japan, Mahometans in Turkey, Papiſts in Spain, Pro- 
teſtants in England, and Lutherans in Sweden. But of this 
wrong Ground of Aſſent, I ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak more at 


cer 
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CHAP: XVI. 
Of the Degrees of A ent. 


8. „T H E Grounds of Probability we haue 

T laid down in the foregoing Chapter, Our Aſent 
as they are the Foundations on which our Aſſent 914ght to be re- 
is built, ſo are they alſo the Meaſure whereby Fil- ed by the 
its ſeveral Degrecs are, or ovghrt to be regu- Mr of 
lated : Only we are to take Notice, that what. . . 
eyer Grounds of Prbabiliry there may be, they 
yer operate no farcher on the Mind, which ſearches after 
Truth, and endeavours to judge righr, than they appear, at 
lealt in the firſt Judgment or Search that the Mind makes. I 
confeſs, in the Opinions Men have, and firmly ſtick to, in 
the World, their Aſſent is not always from an actual View 
of the Reaſons chat at firſt prevailed with them; it being in 
many Caſes almoit impoſſible, and in moſt very hard, even 
for thoſe who have very admirable Memories, to retain all 
the Proofs, which upon a due Examination, made them em- 
brace that Side of the Queſtion, It ſuffices that they have 
once, with Care and Fair nels, ſifted the Matter as far as they 
covid ; and that they baye learched into all the Particulars 
that they could imagine, to give any Light to the Quettion, 
and with the beſt of their Skill, caſt up the Account upon 


the whole Evidence: And thus having once found on which 


Side the Probability appeared to them, after as full and ex 
act an Enquiry as they can make, they lay up the Concluſion 
in their Memories, as a Truth they have diſcovered ; and for 
the future they remain ſatisfied with the Teſtimony of their 
Memories, that this is the Opinion, that, by the Proofs they 
have once ſeen of it, deſeryes ſuch a Degree of their A ent as 
they afford it. 5 | 8 
FS. 2. This is all that the greateſt Part of Theſe can- 
Men are capable of doing, in regulating their not always he 
Opinions and Judgments, unleſs a Man will a&ually in 
exact of them, either to retain diſtinctly in View, and then 


their Memories all the Proofs concerning any we muſt con- 


prabable Truth, and. that too in the ſame Or» tent our _ 
M FS 3 Ze ha i : ; oe is er, 


* 
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with the re- der, and regular deduction of Conſequences, 


membrance in which they have formerly placed or ſeen 


that we oncs them ; which ſometimes is enough to fill a 
ſaw Ground large Volume upon one ſingle Queſtion : Or 
for ſuch £ elle they muſt require a Man, for every Opini. 
Degreeof /- on that he embraces, every Day ro examine 
* the Proofs; both which are impoſſible. It is 
unavoidable therefore, that the Memory be relyed on in the 
Caſe, and that Men be perſwaded of ſeveral Opinions, whereof 
the Proofs are not actually in their Thoughts ; nay, which perhaps 
oy, are not able actually to recal. Without this, the great- 
eſt Part of Men muſt be either very Scepticks, or change eve- 
ry Moment, and yield themſelves up to whoever, having 
lately ſtudyed the — offers them Arguments; which, 
4 want of Memory, they are not able preſently to An- 

wer. 
| 1 $. 3. I cannot but own, that Mens ſtick- 
* The ill Con- ing to their paſt Fudoment, and adhering firm- 
ſequenceof ly to Concluſions formerly made, is often the 
this, if ow” Cauſe of great Obitinacy in Error and Mi- 
former Fudg- ſtake. Bur the Fault is not that they relie 
ment were not on their Memories for what they have before 
rightly made. wel judged, bur becauſe they judged before 
| they had well examined. May we not find a 
great Number (nor to ſay the greateſt Part) of Men, that 
they think have formed right Judgments of ſeveral Matters, 
and that for no other Reaſon, bur becauſe they never thought 
_ otherwiſe ? That imagine themſelves to have judged right, 
only becanſe they never queſtioned, never examined their own 
Opinions ? Which is indeed to think they judged right, be- 
cauſe they never judged at all: And yet theſe, of all Men, 
-hold their Opinions with the greareſt Stiffneſs ; thoſe being 
generally the moſt fierce and firm in their Teneis, who have 
leaſt examined them. What we once know, we are certain is 
ſo; and we may be ſecure that there are no latent Proofs un- 
diſcovered, which may overturn our Knowledg, or bring it in 
Doubt. But in Matters of Probability, tis not in every Cale 
we can be ſure that we have all the Particulars before us, that 
any way concern the Queſtion; and that there is no Evidence 
behind, and yet unſeen, which may caſt the Probability on the 
other ſide, and out- weigh all that at preſent ſeems to 
prepondetate with us. Who almoſt is there that hath the on 
Et: Ib „ f ur, 
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ſure, Patience, and Means to collect together all the Proofs 
concerning molt of the Opinions he has, fo as ſafely to con- 
clude, that he hath a clear and fali View, and that there is na 
more to be alledged for his better Information: And yet we 
are forced to determine our ſelves on the one ſide or other. 
The Conduct of our Lives, and the Management of our great 
Concerns, will nor bear Delay ; for thole depend, for the 
moſt part, on the Determination of our Judgment in Points 
wherein we are not capable of certain and demonſtrative 
Knowledg, and wherein it is neceſſary for us to embrace the 
one tide or the other. | 
§ 4. Since therefore ir is unavoidable ta the _ 

greateſt part of Men, if nor all, to have ſeve - The 1jgh4 Uſe 
rl Opinions, Without certain and indubitable of i, mutual 
Procts of their Truths; and it carries too great Charity and 
an Imputation of Tgnorance, Lightneſs, or Forbearance. 


| Folly. for Men ro quit and renounce their for- 


mer Tenets preſently upon the offer of an Argument which 
they cannot immediately Anſwer, and ſhew the Inſufficiency 
of: it would methinks become all Men to maintain Peace, 
and rhe common Offices of Humanity and Friendſhip, in the 
Dzverſity of Opinions, ſince we cannot reaſonably expect, that 
any one ſhould: readily and obſequiouſly quit his own Opini- 
on, and embrace ours with a blind Reſignation ro an Au- 
thority which the Underttanding of Men acknowledges not. 
For however it may often miſtake, it can own no other 
Guide but Reaſon, nor blindly ſubmit to the Will and Di- 
dares of another. If he you would bring over to your Sen- 
timents, be one that examines before he Aſſents, you muſt 
give him Leave at his Leiſure ro go over the Account again, 


| and recalling what is out of his Mind, examine all the Par- 


ticulars, ro tee on Which fide the Advantage lies; and if he 
will not think our Arguments of Weight enough to engage 
him anew: in ſo much Pains, tis but what we do often 
our ſelves in the like Caſe ; and we ſhould take it amils, if 
others ſhould preſcribe to us what Points we ſhould ſtudy: 
And if he be one who takes his Opinions upon Truſt, how 
can we imagine that he ſhould renounce thoſe Tenets which 
Time and Cuſtom have fo ſettled in his Mind, that he thinks 
them ſelf-evident, and of an unqueſtionable Certainty; or 
which he takes to be Impreſſions he has received from GOD 
himſelf, or from Men ſent by him e How can we expect, I ſay, 
chat Opinions thus ſettled, ſhould be given up to the Argu- 
E 2 „„ : | ments 
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ments or Authority of a Stranger or Adverſary, eſpecially if 
there be any Suſpicion of Intereſt or Deſign, as there never 
fails to be where Men find themſelves ill treated? We ſhould 
do well to commiſerate our mutual Ignorance, and endea- 
your to remove it in all the gentle and fair Ways of Information, 
and not inſtantly treat others ill, as obſtinate and perverſe, be- 
cauſe they will not renounce their own, and receive our Opi- 
nions, or at leaſt thoſe we would force upon them, when tis 
more than probable that we are no leſs obſtinate in not embra- 
cing {ome of theirs. For where is the Man that has unconteſt- 
able Evidence of the Truth of all that he holds, or of the Fal- 
ſhood of all he condemns ; or can ſay, that he has examined, to 
the Bottom, all his own, or other Mens Opinions? The Ne- 
ceſſity of b:lieving, withoutKnowledg,nay often upon very flight 
Grounds, in this fleeting State of Action and Blindneſs we are 
in, ſhould make us more buſy and careful to inform our ſelves, 
than conſtrain others; at leaſt thoſe who have not throughly 
examined to the Bottom all their own Tenets, mutt confeſs 
they are unfit to preſcribe ro others, and are unreaſonable in 
impoſing that as Truth on other Mens Belief, which they them- 


ſelves have not ſearched into, nor weighed the Arguments of 
Probability on which they ſhould receive or reject ir. Thoſe 


who have fairly and truly examined, and are thereby got pat 
Doubt in all the Doctrines they profeſs and govern themte]yes 
by, would have a juſter Pretence to require others to follow 
them: Bur theſe are ſo few in Number, and find (6 litile Rea- 
{fon to be magiſterial in their Opinions, that nothing inſolent 
and imperious is to be expectecꝭ from them: And there is Res- 
fon to think, that if Men were better inſtructed themſelves the) 
would be leſs impoſing on others. 
| §. 5. But to return to the Grounds of 4, 
Probability is ſent, and the ſeveral Degrees of it, we are to 
either of Mat- take Notice, that the Propoſitions we receive 
ter of Fat, or upon Inducements of Probability, are of tm 
Speculation. Forts, either concerning ſome particular Exi- 
ſtence, or, as it is uſually termed, Matter of 
Fact, which falling under Obſervation, is capable of Humane 
Teſtimony, or elle concerning Things, which being beyond 
the Diſcovery of our Senſes, are not capable of any ſuch Teſti 


mony. 


S. 6 
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§. 6. Concerning the firſt of theſe, viz. purti- 
cular Matter of Fatt. 5 


. Firſt, Where any particular Thing, conſo- 2 as. | 
nant to the conſtant Obſervation of our ſelves 252 Men with 


and others in the like Caſe, comes arteſted by ours, produces 
the concurrent Reports of all that mention it, Aſſurance ap- 

e receive it as eaſily, and build as firmly up- proaching 16 
on it, as if it were certain Knowledg ; and Anowledg. 


we reaſon and act thereupon with as little 


Doubt, as if ir were perfect Demonſtration. Thus, if all 


Engliſþ-Men, who have Occaſion ro mention it, ſnould at- 
frm that it froze in England the laſt Winter, or chat there 
were Swallows ſeen there in the Summer, I think a Man 
could almoſt as little doubt of ir, as that ſeven and four are 
eleven. The firſt therefore, and higheſt Degree of Prob.bility, 
is, when the General Conſent of all Men, in all Ages, as far 
as it can be known, concurs with a Man's conſtant and ne · 
ver failing Experience in like Caſes, to confirm the Truth of 
any particular Matter of Fact atteſted by fair Witneſſes; 
ſuch are all the ſtated Conſtiiutions and Properties of Bo- 
dies, and the regular Proceedings of Cauſes and Effects in 
the ordinary Courſe of Nature. This we call an Argument 


from the Nature of Things themſelves : For what our on 


and other Mens conſtant Obſervation has found always to 
be after the lame Manner, that we with Reaſon conclude to 
be the Effects of ſteddy and regular Cauſes, though they come 
not within the Reach of our Knowledg. Thus, that Fire 
warmed a Man, made Lead fluid, and changed the Colour or 
Conſiſtency in Wood or Charcoal; that Iron funk in Wa- 
ter, and ſwam in Quickſilver. Theſe, and the like Propo- 
ſitions about particular Facts, being agreeable to our conſtant 
Experience, as often as we have to do with theſe Matters, and 
being generally ſpoke of, (when mention d by others) as Things 
found conſtantly to be ſo, and therefore not ſo much as contro- 
verted by any Body, we are put paſt Doubt, that a Relation 
affirming any ſuch Thing to have been, or any Predication that 
it will happen again in the ſame Manner, is very true. Theſe 
Probabilities riſe ſo near to Certainty, that they govern our 
Thoughts as abſolutely, and influence all our Actions as fully, 
as the moſt evident Demonſtration; and in what concerns us, 
we make little or no Difference berween 'em and certain Knows 


ledg. Our Belief thus grounded, riſes ro Affurance. — 
1 


The concur- 
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S. 7. Secondly, The next Degree of Probability 
is, when I find by my own Experience, and the 
Agreement of all others that mention it, a 
the moft Pare Thing to be for the moſt part io : and that the 
produce Confi- particular Intiance of it is atteſted by many and. 


Unqueſlionable 
Teſtimony and 
Experience fer 


dence. 
FN” ſuch an Account of Men in all Ages, and my 
own Experience, as far as I had an Opportunity ro obſerve, 


_ Confirming it, that moit Men prefer their private Advantag: 
to the publick. If all Hiftorians that write of Tiberius, ſay that 
* Tiberius did ſo, it is extreamly probable. And in this Caſe, our 


Aſſent has a ſufficient Foundation to raiſe it ſelf ro a Degree 
which we may call Confidence. | 5 
| §. 8. Thirdly, In Things that happen indif. 
Fair Teſtimo- ferently, as that a Bird thould fly this or that 
Ty, and the Way, that it ſhould Thunder on a Man's right 
Nature of the or left Hand, &c. when any particular of Mar. 
Thing indiſſe- ter of Fact is vouched by the concurrent Te- 
e du ſtimony of unſuſpected Witneſſes, there our 
7 * * Aſſent is alſo unavoid able. Thus, that there is 
mw 185 ſuch a City in Italy as Rome ; that about 1700 
8 Tears ago, there lived in it a Man called Julius 
Ceſar 3 that he was a General, and that he won a Battle againſt 
another called Pompey : This, though in the Nature of the 
Thing there be nothing for nor againſt it, yet being related by 
Hiſtorians of Credit, and contradicted by no one Writer, 2 
Man cannot avoid believing ir, and can as little doubt of it, as 


he does of the Being and Actions of his own Acquaintance, 


whereof he himſelf is a Witneſs. bred pee £ TT 
3 $. 9. Thus far the Matter goes eaſy enough, 
Experience: Probability upon ſuch Groans carries ſo much 
and Teſtino- Evidence with it, that it naturally determines 


nie. 9 the Judgment, and leaves us as little Liberty 


— ”a1y to believe or disbelieve, as a, Demonſtration 
25 . of does, whether we will know or be ignorant. 
ny, Ihe Difficulty is, when | Teſtimonies contra. 
dict common Experience, and the Reports of 
Hiſtory, and Witneſſes claſh with the ordinary Courſe. of Na- 
ture, or with one another; there it is, Where Diligence, Ar- 
tention, and Exactneſs is required to form, a right Judgment, 
and to Proportion the Aſſent to the different Evidence and 
Probability of the Thing, which riſes and falls according a8 
hole wo Foundations of Credpility, 954 Conan Oblr 


undoubred Witneſſes, v. g. Hiſtory giving us 
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vation in like Caſes, and particular Teſtimonies in that par- 
ticular Inſtance, favour or contradict it. Thele are liable to 
ſo great Variety of contrary Obſervations, Circumitances, 
Reports, different Qualifications, Tempers, Detigns, Over- 
fights, &c. of rhe Reporters, that tis impoſſible to reduce to 
preciſe Rules, the various Degrees wherein Men give their 


Aſſent. This only may be ſaid in general, that as the Argue 


ments and Proofs, pro and con, upon due Examination, nicely 
vieighing every particular Circumſtance, ſhall to any one ap- 
pear, upon the whole Matter, in a greater or leſs Degree, to 
ö — on either ſide, ſo they are fitted to produce in the 
Mind ſuch different En ertainment, as we call Belief, Coxjecture, 
Gueſs, Doubt, Wavering, Diſtruſt, Disbelief, &c. DB 
$. 10. This is what concerns Aſſent in Mat- 
ters where Teſtimony is made ule of: con- 
cerning which, I think it may not be amiſs 

to take Notice of a Rule obſerved in the Law 25 re 
of England, which is, that though the artefted „%% 5 J 
mob d, the lefs 

Copy of a Record be good Proof, yet the Co- ,.;, Proof.” 
py of a Copy ever ſo well atteſted, and by e- POP 


Traditional 
Teſtimonies, + 


ver fo credible Witneſſes, will not be admitted 


as 2 Proof in Judicarure. This is fo generally approved as 
reaſonable, and ſuired ro the Wiſdom and Caution to be uſed 
in our Enquiry after material Truths, that I never yet heard 
of any one that blamed it. This Practice, if it be allowable in 
the Deciſions of Right and Wrong, carries this Obſer vation 
along with it, viz, That any Teſtimony, the farther off it is 
from the original Truth, the leſs Force and Proof it has. - The 
Being and Exiſtence of the Thing it ſelf, is what I call the 
original Truth. A credible Man vouching his Knowledg 6f 
it, is a good Proof: Bur if another equally- credible do wit- 
neſs it from his Report, the Teſtimony is weaker ; and a 
third that atteſts the Hear-ſay of an Hear. ſay, is yer leſs con- 
ſiderable. So that in traditional Truths, each Remove wealeng the 
Force of the Proof; and the more Hands the Tradition has ſuc- 
ceſſively paſſed through, the leſs Strength and Evidence does 
it receive from them. This I thought neceſſary to be taken 
Notice of, becauſe I find amongſt ſome Men the quite con- 
trary commonly practiſed, who look on Opinions to gain 
Force by growing older; and what a Thouland Years ſince 


would nor, to a rational Man, contemporary with the firſt - 


Voucher, have appeared ar all probable, is now urged as cer- 
tain beyond all Queſtion, only becauſe ſeveral have _ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
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from him, ſaid it one after anotner. Upon th's Ground, Pro. 
2 evidently falſe, or doubtful enough in their firſt 
beginning, come by an inverted Rule of Probability to paſs 
for authentick Truths ; and thoſe which found or deſerved 
little Credit from the Maou hs of their firit Authors, are 
thought to grow venerable by Age, and are urged as undenia- 


3 §. II. I would not be thought here to leſſen 

Yet Hiſtory is the Credit and Ute of Hiſtory: Tis all the 
of great Tſe. Light we have in many Caſes; and we receive 
from ir a great part of the uſeful Truths we 

have, with a convincing Evidence. I thiak nothing more 
valuable than the Records of Anriquity : I wiſh we bad more 
of them, and more uncorrupted. But this Truth it ſelf forces 
me to ſay, That no Prebability can ariſe higher than its firit Ori- 
ginal. What has no other Evidence than the fingle Teſtimony 
of one only Witneſs, muſt tand or fall by his only Teſtimony, 
whether good, bad, or indifferent ; and though cited afrerwards 
by Hundreds of others, one after another, is ſo far from recei- 


ving any Strength thereby, that it is only the weaker. Paſſion, 
Intereſt, Iradvertency, Miſtake of his Meaning, and a Thou- 
ſand odd Reaſons or Capricios, Mens Minds are acted by, 
(impoliible to be diſcover d) may make one Man quote another 
Man's Words or Meaning wrong. He that bas but ever ſo 
little examined the Citations of Writers, cannot doubt how lit. 
tle Credit the Quotations deſerve; where the Originals are want 
ing; and conſequently how much leſs, Quotations of Quotation 
can berelyed on. This is certain, that what in one Age was 
affirmed upon ſlighit Grounds, can never after come io be mor 
valid in future Ages, by being often repeated. But the farther 
ſtill it is from the Original, the leſs valid it is, and has al 
ways leſs Force in the Mouth or Writing of him chat laſt mads 

uſe of it, than in his from whom he received it. 
I e FG. 42. The Probabilities we have hitherto 
| d ne mentioned, are only ſuch as concern Matter of 
cannot dito: Fact, and ſuch Things as are capable of Ob 
ber. Analogy © | ſervation and Teſtimony. There remains that 
4s the greas other ſort, concerning which Men entertai 
: Rule of Pro- Opinions with Variety of Aſſent, though tit 
bability. Things be ſuch, that falling not under the Rea) 
TE e our Senſes, they are not capable of Teſtimony 
Such are, 1. The Exiſtence, Nature and Operations of _ 
| | knmater! 
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| immaterial Beings, without us; as Spirits, Angels, Devils, 


Se. or the Exiſtence of material Beings; which either for 
their Smallneſs in themſelves, or Remoteneſs from ns, qur 
Senſes cannot take Notice of, as whether there be any Plants, 
Animals, and intelligent Inhabitants in rhe Planets, and other 
Manfions of the vaſt Univerſe. 2. Concerning the manner of 
Operation in moſt Parts of the Works of Nature; wherein, 
tho' we ſee the ſenſible Effects, yet their Cauſes are unknown, 


and we perceive not the Ways and Manner how they are pro- 


duced. We ſee Animals are generated, nouriſhed, and move: 
the Load-ſtone draws Iron; and the Parts of a Candle ſucceſ- 
ſively melting, turn into Flame, and give us both Light and 
Heat. Theſe and the like Effects we ſee and know; but the 


Cauſes that opeeate, and the Manner they are produced in, 


we can only gueſs, and probably conjecture. For theſe, and 
the like, coming not within the Scrutiny of human Senſes, can- 


not be examind by them, or be atteſted by any Body, and 
therefore can 1 more or leſs probable, only as they more 


or leſs agree to Truths that are eſtabliſhed in our Minds, and as 
they hold Proportion to other Parts of our Knowledg and Ob- 
ſervation. Analogy in theſe Matters, is the only Help we have, 
and tis from that alone we draw all our Grounds af Probahi- 
lity. Thus obſerving that the bare Rubbing of two Bodies 
violently one upon another, produces Hear, and very often 
Fire it ſelf, we have Reaſon to think, that what we call Heat 
and Fire, conſiſts in a violent Agitation of the imperceptibie 
minute Parts of the burning Matter: Obſerving likewiſe 
that the different Reſra tions of pellucid Bodies produce in 
our Eyes the different Appearances of ſeveral Colouts; and 


| allo that the different ranging and laying the ſuperficial 


Parts of ſeveral Bodies, as of Velvet, watered Silk, Gc. 
does the like, we think it probable that the Colour ani Shin- 
ing of Bodies, is in them nothing but the different Arrange- 
ment and Refraction of their minute and inſenbble Parts. 
Thus finding in all Parts of the Creation, that fall under 
human Obſervation , that there is a gradual Connection of ore 
with another, without any great or diſcernable Gaps between, 
in all that great Variety of Things we lee in the World, 


| Which are fo cloſely linked together, that, in the ſeveral Ranks 


of Beings, it is not eaſy to diſcover the Bounds betwixt them, 
we have Reaſon to be perſuaded, that by ſuch gentle Steps 


Things aſcend upwards in Degrees of Perfe&ion. "Tis an 
. hard 
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| hard Matter to ſay where Sentible and Rational begin, an 


where Inſenſible and Irrational end: And who is there quick: 
ſighted enough ro determine preciſely, which is rhe lowet 


Species of living Things, and which the firſt of thoſe which hav 


no Lite ? Things, as far as we can obſerve, leſſen and aug 
ment as the Quantity does in a regular Cone, where, though 
there be a manifeſt Odds betwixt the Bigneſs of the Diamete 
at remote Diſtance, yet the Difference between the upper and 
under, where they touch one another, is hardly diſcernable, 
The Difference is exceeding great between ſome Men, an 
ſome Animals; but if we will compare the Underſtanding 
and Abilities of ſame Men, and ſome Brutes, we ſhall find 9 
little Difference, that 'twill be hard to ſay , that that of the Mar 
is either clearer or larger. Obſerving, I ſay, ſuch gradua 
and gentle Deſcems downwards in thoſe Parts of the Creation 
that are beneath Man, the Rule of Analogy may make i 
probable, that it is fo alſo in Things above us and our Obſe:. 
vation; and that there are ſeveral Ranks of intelligent Being, 
excelling us in ſeveral Degrees of Perfection, aſcending upward 
towards the ininite Perfection of the Creator, by gentle Steg 
and Differences, that are every one at no great Dittance fron 


the next to it. This ſort of Probability, which is the beſt Conf 


duct of rational Experiments, and the Rife of Hypotheſis, ha 
alſo its Uſe and Influence ; and a wary Reaſoning from Anal 
gy, leads us often into the Diſcovery of Truths, agd uſeful Pro 
ductions, which would otherwiſe lye concealed. | 
| §. 13. Though the common Experience, an 
One Caſe the ordinary Courſe of Things, have juttly : 
where contrary mighty Influence on the Minds of Men, t 
Experience ze make them give or refuſe Credit to any Thing 
= ens 204 the propoſed to their Belief; yet there is one Cal 
Feſt * wherein the Strangeneſs of the Fact leflens na 
Bn, the Aſſent to a fair Teſtimony given of ir. Fe 
Where ſuch ſupernatural Events are ſuitable to Ends afmed a 
by him, who bas the Power to change the Courſe of Nature, 
there, under ſuch Circumſtances, they may be the fitter i 
procure Belief, by how much the more they are beyond, ! 
contrary to ordinary Obſervation. This is the proper Caſe « 
Miracles, which, well atteſted, do not only find Credit them. 
felves, but give ir alſo to other Truths, which need ſuch Confi- 
mation | | | | 


©. 16 


an] g. 14. Beſides thoſe we have hitherto men- 
tioned, there is one ſort of Propoſitions that The bare 


ne challenge the higheſt Degree of our Aſſent Teſtimony f 
are upon bare Teſtimony, whether the Thing pro- 22 is 
ug poſed, agree or diſagree with common Experi- 2 he 
ae ence, and the ordinary Courſe of Things, or Certain. 


no. The Reaſon whereof is, becauſe the Teſti- 


excludes all wa vering, as our Know ledg it ſelf; and we 


any Revelation from God be true. So that Faith is a ſeitled 
and ſure Principle of Aſſent and Aſſurance, and leaves no 
manner of room for Doubt or Heſitation. Only we muſt 


5 be ſure, that it be a divine Revelation, and that we under- 
1% ftand it right ; elſe we ſhall expoſe our ſelves to all the Extra- 
en vaganey of Enthuſiaſm, and all the Error of wrong Princi- 

ples, if we have Faith and Aflurance in what 1s not divine 


Revelation. And therefore, in thoſe Cates our Aſſent can 

be rationally no higher than the Evidence of irs being a Reve- 
lation, and that this is the Meaning of the Ex preſſions it is 
delivered in. If the Evidence of its 1 a Reve lation, or that 
this its true Senſe, be only on probable Proofs, our Aſſent can 
teach no higher than an Aſſurance or Diffidence, ariſing from 
the more or leſs apparent Probability of the Proofs. But of 
Faith, and the Precedency it ought to have before other Argue 
ments of Perſuaſion, I ſhall ſpeak more hereafter, where I treat 
of ir, as it is ordinarily placed, in Contradiſtinction t Reaſon ; 
though in Truth, it be nothing elſe but an Aſſent founded on the 
„ bigheſt Reaſon. e 


4 
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mony is of ſuch an one as cannot deceive, nor be deceived, 
and that is of God himſelf. This carries with it Aſſurance 
beyond Doubt, Evidence beyond Exception. This is called 
by a peculiar Name, Revelatzon, and our Aſſent to it, Faith: 
Which as abſolutely determines our Minds, and as perfectly 


may as well doubt of our own Being, as we can, whether 


| 
| 
| 


288 : Reaſon. 
C HAP. XVII. 
Of Reaſon. 


S. 1. THE Mrd Reaſon, in the Engliſh Lan. 


Various Sig- " guage, b different Significatiom: 
nifications of Sometimes it is taken for true and clear Prin. 
the Word ciples ; ſometimes for clear and fair Deducti 
Reaſon, ons from thoſe Principles : and fometimes for the 


Caule, and particularly the final Cauſe. Bur the 
Confideration I thall bave of it here; is in a Signification dil. 
ferent from all theſe ; and that is, as it ſtands for a Faculty 
in Man, that Faculiy whereby Man is ſuppoſed to be di. 
Ringuiſhed from Beaſts, and wherein it is evident he much ſui- 
paſſes them. | 

§. 2. If general Knowledg, as has been 


Whereim ſhewn, conſiſts in a Perception of the Agree- 
Reaſoning ment or Diſagreement of our own Ideas, and 
confiſts. the Knowledg of rhe Exiſtence of all Things 


| without us, (except only of a God, whole Exi- 
ſtence every Man may certainly know and demonſtrate to hinv 
ſelf from his own Exiſtence) be had only by our Senſes: What 
Room then is there for the Exerciſe of any other Faculty, but 
outward Seife, and inward Perception s What need is | 
there of Reaſon ? Very much; both for the Enlargement 
of our Knowledg, and regulating our Aſſem: For it hath 
to do both in Knowledg and Opinion, and is neceffary and 
aſſiſting eo all our other intellectual Faculties, and indeed, 
contains two of them, viz. Sagacity and Illation. By the one, 
it finds our, and by the other, it ſo orders the intermediate 
Ideas, as to diſcover what Connection there is in each Link of 
the Chain, whereby the Extreams are held togerher 3 and 
thereby, as it were, io draw into View the Truth ſought 
for, which is that we call Llation or Inference, and conſiſts in 
nothing but the Perception of the Connection there is between 
the Ideas in each Step of the Deduction, whereby the Mind 
comes to ſee either the certain Agreement or Diſagreement 
ef any two Idea, as in Demonſtration, in which it 3 at 
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Knowledg ; or their probable Connection, on which it gives 


or withholds irs Aſſent, as in Opinion. Senſe and Intui- 


tion reach bur a very little way. The greateſt Part of our 
Knowledg depends upon Deductions and intermediate Ide- 
: And in thoſe Caſes, where we are fain to ſubſtitute Aſ- 
ſent inſtead of Knowledg, and rake Propoſitions for true, 
without being certain they are ſo, we have need to find our, 
examine, and compare the Grounds of their Probability. In 
both theſe Caſes, the Faculty which finds out the Means, 
and rightly applies them to diſcover Certainty in the one, 
and Probability in the other, is that which we call Realon. 
For as Reaſon perceives the neceſſary and indubitable Con- 
nection of all the Ideas or Proofs one to another, in each Step 
of any Demonſtration that produces Knowledg ; fo it like- 
wiſe perceives the probable Connection ef all the Idea or 
Proofs one to another, in every Step of a Diſcourſe to which 
it will think Aſſent due. This is the loweſt Degree of that 
which can be truly called Reaſon. For where the Mind does 
not perceive this probable Connection; where it does nor 
diſcern whether there be any ſuch ConneAion or no, there 
Mens Opinions are not the Produꝭ of Judgment, or the Conſe- 
quence of Reaſon , but the Effects of Chance and Hazard of 2 
Mind floating at all Adventures, without Choice, and without 
Direction. 
F. 3 So that we may in Reaſon conſider theſe 


four Degrees; the firſt and higheſt, is the diſ- Its four 


covering and finding our of Proofs ; the ſe- Faris. 

cond, the regular and methodical Diſpoſition | 

of them, and laying them in a clear and fit Order, to make 
their Connection and Force be plainly and eaſily perceived; 
the third is the perceiving their Connection; and the fourth, 
a making a right Concluſion. Theſe ſeveral Degrees may 
be obſeryed in any mathematical Demonſtration : It being ona 
Thing to perceive the Connection of each Part, as the Demon 
{tration is made by another; another to perceive the Depen- 
dence of the Concluſion on all the Parts; a third to make out 
a Demonſtration clearly and neatly one's ſelf ; and ſomething 


_ different fiom all theſe, to have firſt found out thoſe intermedis 


ate Idea or Proofs by which it is made. 


Us:: F. 4. 


_ Reaſon. 

Syllogiſm §. 4. There is one Thing more, which [ 
not the great ſhall deſire to be conſidered concerning Reaſon : 
Inſtrument of and that is, Whether Syllogiſm, as is generally 
Reaſon, thouzhr, be the proper Inltrument of it, and the 

uſefullett Way of exercifing this Faculty. The 
Cauſes I bave to doubr, are theſe : . 

Firſt, Becauſe Syllogiſm ſerves our Reaſon but in one only 
of the fore-mentioned Parts of it; and that is, to ſhew the 
Connection of the Proofs in any one Inſtance, and no more; 
but in this it is of no great Uſe, fince the Mind can perceive ſuch 
Connection where it really is, as eaſily, nay perhaps better, 
without it. Ce 

If we will obſerve the Actings of our own Minds, we 
ſhall find that we reaſon beſt and cleareſt, when we only ob- 
ſerve the Connection of the Proof, without reducing our 
Thoughts to any Rule of Syllogiſm. And the refore we may 
take Notice, that there are many Men that reaſon exceeding 
clear and rightly, who know not how to make a Syllogiſm. 
He that will look into many: Parts of Afia and America, will 
find Men reaſon there, perbaps, as acutely as himſelf, who yet 
never heard of a Syllogiſm, nor can reduce any one Arꝑu- 
ment to thoſe Forms: And I believe ſcarce any one ever makes 
Syllogiſms in reaſoning within himſelf. Indeed Syllogiſm is 
made uſe of on Occaſion to diſcover a Fallacy hid in a rhetori- 
cal Flouriſh, or cunningly wrapped up in a ſmooth Period ; and 
ſtripping an Abſurdity of the Cover of Wir and good Language, 
ſhew ir in its naked Deformity. But the Weak neſs or Fallacy 
of ſuch a looſe Diſcourſe; ir ſhews, by the artificial Form it is 
put into, only to thoſe who have throughly ftudy'd Mode and 
Figure, and have ſo examined rhe many Ways that three Pro- 
politions may be put together, as to know which of them does 
certainly conclude right, and which not, and upon what Ground; 
it is that they do ſo. All who have fo far conſidered Syllo. 
giſm, as to ſee the Reaſon why, in three Propoſitions * 
ther in one Form, the Concluſion will be certainly right; but 
in another not certainly ſo; I- grant are certain of the Conclu- 
ſion they draw from the Premiſſes in the allowed Modes and 
Figures. But they who bave not fo far looked into thoſe Forms, 
are not ſure, by Virtue of Syllogiſm, that the Concluſion cer: 
tainly follows from the Premiſſes; they only take it to be 
ſo by an implicit Faith in their Teachers, and a Confidence 
in thoſe Forms of Argumentation; but this is ſtill — = 
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lieving, not being certain. Now, if of all Mankind, thoſe 
who can make Syllogiſms, are extreamly few in Compariſon 
of thoſe who cannot, and if of thoſe few who have been taugbt 
Logick, there is but a very ſmall Number who do any more 
than believe that Syllogiſms in the allowed Modes and Figures 
do conclude right, without knowing certainly that they do lo ; 
if Syllogilms mult be taken for the only proper Inftrament of 
Reaſon and Means of Knowledg, it will follow, that þefore 
Ariſtotle there was not one Man that did, ar could know any 


thing by Reaſon; and that fince the Invention of Syllogiſms, 


there is not one of Ten Thonſand that doth. | 
But God has not been ſo ſparing to Men to make them 
barely two legged Creatures, and left it ro Ariſtotle ro make 
them rational, i. e. thoſe few of them that he could ger fo to 
examine the Grounds of Syllogilms, as to ſee, that in above 
Threeſcore Ways, that three Propoſitions may be laid together, 
there are but about Fourteen wherein one may be ure that 
the Concluſion is right, and upon what Ground it is, that 
in theſe few the Concluſion is cerrain, and in the other not, 
God bas been more bountiful ro Mankind than fo ; He has 
given them a Mind that can Reaſon withdut being inſtructed 
in Methods of Syllogizing : The Underitanding is not taught 
to reaſon by theſe Rules; it has a native Faculty to perce:ve 
the Coherence or Incoherence of its Ideas, and can range 
them right, without any ſuch perplexing Repetitions. I ſay not 
this any way to leſſen Ariſtotle, whom I look on as one of the 
greateſt Men amongſt the Antients; whole large Views, Acute- 
nels and Penetration of Thought, and Strength of judgment, 
few have equalled : And who in this very Invention of Forms 
of Argumentation, wherein the Concluſion may be ſhewn to 
be rightly inferred, did great Service againſt thoſe who were 
not aſhamed to deny any Thing. And I readily own, that 
all right Reaſoning may be reduced to his Forms of Syllo- 
giſm. But yer I think, without any Diminution to bim, I 
may truly ſay, that they are not the only, nor the beſt Way 
of Reaſoning, for the leading of thoſe into Truth who are 
willing to find it, and deſire to make the beſt Ule they 
may of their Reaſon, for the Attainment of Knowledg. 
And he himielf, it is plain, found our ſome Forms to be 
concluſive, and other: not, not by the Forms themſelves, 
but by the original Way of Knowledg, i. e. by the viſible 
Agreement of Ideas. Tell a Country Gentlewoman, that 
the Wind is South-Weſt, a, the Weather louring, and like 
4 * urn 12 | = 
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to rain, and ſhe will eaſily underſtand, tis not ſafe for her 
ro go abroad thin Clad, in ſuch a Day, after a Fever: 
Se Clearly ſees the probable Connection of all theſe, viz. 
Sourh-Welt Wind, and Clouds, Rain, Werting, taking 
Cold, Relapſe, and Danger of Death, without tying them 
together in thoſe artificial and cumberſome Fetters of ſeveral 
Syllogiſms, that clog and hinder the Mind, which proceeds 
from one part to an other quicker and clearer without them: 
And the Probability which ſhe eaſily perceives in Things thug 
in their native State would be quite loft, if this Argument 
were managed learnedly, and propoſed in Mode and Figure. 
For it very often confounds the Connection: And I think, e- 
very one will perceive in Mathematical Demonſtrations, tbat 
the Knowledg gained thereby, comes ſhorteſt and cleareſt with- 
out Syllogiſms. . 
Inference is looked on as the great Act of the rational Fa- 
culty, and ſo it is, when it is righ:ly made; but the Mind, 
either very deſirous to enlarge its Knowledg, or very apt to 
favour the Sentiments ir has once imbibed, is very forward to 
make Inferences, and therefore often makes roo much haſte, 
before it perceives the Conn: tion of the Ideas that muſt hold 
the Extreams together, | | 
To inter, is nothing but by Virtue of one Propofition laid 
down as true, 16 draw in another as true, i. e. to ſee or 
ſ\vppoſe ſuch à Connection of the two Ideas of the inferred 
10;oſttion. V. g. Let this be the Propoſition laid down, 
Men [hall be puniſhed in another World, and from thence be 
in ferred this other, Then Men can determine themſelves. The 
Queſtion now is ro know, whether the Mind has made this 
Fuference right, or no; if it has made it, by finding ont the 
#:rermediate Ideas, and taking a View of the Connection of 
them, placed in a due Order, it has proceeded rationally, 
and made a right Inference. If it bas done it without ſuch 
a View, it has not ſo much made an Inference that will 
hold, or an Inference of right Reaſon, as ſhewn a Willingneſs 
to Pave it be, or be taken for ſuch. Bur in neither Caſe is it 
Sy llogiſm that diſcovered thoſe Ideas, or ſhewd the Connecti- 
on of them, for they muſt be both found out, and the Con- 
nection every where perceived, before they can rationally be 
made uſe of in Sy llogim); unleſs it can be ſaid, that any 
Idea, without conſidering what Connection it hath with tbe 
two other, whoſe Agreement ſhould be ſhewn by it, will do 


ell enough in a SyNogiſm, and may be taken at a venture re 
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the Medius Terminus, to prove any Concluſion. But this no 
Body will ſay, becauſe it is by Virtue of the perceived 4. 

cement of the intermediate Idea, with the Extreams, thar 
the Extreams are concluded ro agree, and therefore each in- 
termediate Idea muſt be ſuch, as in the whole Chain bath a 


vifible Connection with thoſe two it is plac'd between, or 


. elſe thereby the Concluſion cannot be inferr d or drawn in; 
for where-ever any Link of the Chain is looſe, and without 


Connection, there the whole Strength of it is loſt, and it bath 
no Force to infer or draw in any Thing. In the Inſtance 
above-mention'd, whar is it ſhews the Force of the Inference, 
and conſequently rhe Reaſonableneſs of it, but a View of rhe 
Connection of all the intermediate Idea that draw in the Con- 


cluſion or Propoſition inferr'd ; v. g. Men ſhall be puniſhed, —— 


God the Puniſher, ———juft Pumſhment,— —the Puniſhed guil- 


ty ——could haue done otherwiſe, ——Freedom, ——Self-determina= 
tion; by which Chain of Ideas thus viſibly linked together 


in Train, i. e. each intermediate Idea agreeing on each fide 
with thoſe two it is immediately placd between, the Idea of 


Men and Self-derermiration appear to be connected, 3. e. this 
Propoſition, Men can determine themſelves, is drawn in, or in- 
ferr d from this, that they ſhall be puniſhed in the other World: 
For here the Mind ſeeing the Connection there is between the 
Idea of Mens Puniſhment in the other World, and the Idea of God 
puniſhing ; between God puniſhing, and the Fuſtice of the Puniſh- 
ment; between Fuſtice of Puniſhment and Guilt ; between Guile 
and a Power ta do otherwiſe ; between a Power to do otherwiſe and 
Freedom, and between Freedom and Self. determination, ſees the 
Connection between Men and Self-determination. | 
Now, I ask, whether the Connection of the Extreams be 
not more clearly ſeen in this ſimple and natural Diſpoſition, 
than in the perplexed Repetitions, and Jumble of five or fix 
Syllogiſms o J muſt beg Pardon for calling it Jumble, till 
ſome Body ſhall. put theſe Ideas into ſo many Syllogiſms, and 
then ſay, that they are leſs jumbled, and their Connection 
more viſible, when they are tranſpoſed and repeated, and 
pun out to a greater Length in artificial Forms, than in 
that ſhort natural plain Order they are laid down in 
here, wherein every one may ſee it, and wherein they 
muſt be ſeen, before they can be put into a Train of Syllo- 
giſms. For the natural Order of the connecting Ideas 


muſt direct the Order of the Syllogiſms, and a Man mag 
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fee the Connection of each intermediate Idea with thoſe that 
ir connects, before he can with Reaſon make uſe of it in a 
Syllogilim. And when all thoſe Syllogiſms are made, neither 
rhoſe char are, nor thole that are not Logicians, will ſee the 
Force of the Argumenrarion, i. e. the Connection of the Ex- 
treams one Jot the better. [For thoſe that are not Men of 


Art, not knowing the true Forms of Syllogiſm, nor the Rea- 


ſons of them, cannot know whether they are made in right 
and concluſive Modes and Figures or no, and ſo are not at 
all helped by the Forms they are put into, though by them 
rhe natural Order, wherein the Mind could judge of their 
reſpective Connection, being diſturbed, renders the Illation 
much more uncertain than without them.] And as for Lo 
gicians themſelves, they ſee the Connection of each intermedi- 
a:e Idea with thoſe it ſtands between, (on which the Force 
of the Inference depends) as well before as after the Syllo- 
giſm is made, or elſe they do nor ſee it at all. Fora Syl;giſm 
neither ſhews nor ſtrengthens the Connection of any two J. 
dea immediately put toge ther, but only by the Connection 
feen in them ſhews what Connection the Extreams have one 
with another. But what Connection the Intermediate has with 


either of the Extreams in that Syllogiſm, that no Sylogiſm does 


or can ſhew. Thar, the Mind only doth or can perceive as 
they ſtand there in that juxta-poſitzon, only by its own View, 
to which the Syllogittical Form it happens to be in gives no 
Help or Light ar all ; it only ſhews, that if the intermediate 
Idea agrees with thole it is on both ſides immediately applyed 
ro; then thoſe two remote ones, or as they are called Extreams, 
do certainly agree, and therefore the immediate Connection of 
each Idea to that which it is applyed to on each fide, on which 
the Force of the Reaſoning depends, is as well ſeen before as 
aſter the Syllagiſm is made, or elſe he that makes the Sy/logi/m 
could never ſee it at all. This, as has been already obſer ved, 
is ſeen only by the Eye, or the perceptive Faculty of the Mind, 
taking a view of them laid together, in a fuxta- poſitiun, Which 
View of any two it has equally, whenever they are laid toge- 
ther in any Propoſition, whether that Propoſition be placed as 
a Major, or a Minor, in a Hllogiſm or no. | 

Of what Uſe then are Hllagiſms oJ anſwer, Their chief 
and main Ule is in the Schools where Men are allowed, 
without Shame, to deny the Agreement of Ideas that do ma- 


niſeſtly agree; or our of the Schools, to thoſe who from 


then 


— 
* 
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thence have learned, without Shame, to deny the Connection 
of Ideas, which even to themſelves is viſible. But to an in- 


genuous Searcher after Truth, who has no other Aim than to 


find it, there is no need of any ſuch Form to force the al- 
lowing of the Inference: the Truth and Reaſonableneſs of 
it is better ſeen in ranging of the Idea in a ſimple and plain 
Order. And hence it is, that Men in their own Enquiries 
after Truth, never uſe Sy/log;/ms ro convince themſelves, To in 
teaching others to inttruct willing Learners] becauſe before 
they can put them into Hllogiſm, they muſt ſee rhe Connecti- 
on that is between the intermediate Idea, and the two other 
Ideas it is ſet between, and applyed to, to ſhe their Agree- 
ment; and when they ſee that, they ſee whether the Inference 
be good or no, and ſo Syllogiſm comes too late to ſettle it. For 
to make Uſe again of the former Inſtance, J ask whether the 
Mind, conſidering the Idea of juſtice, placed as an interme- 
diate Idea between the Puniſhment of Men, and the Guilt of the 
puniſhed, (and, till it does fo conſider it, the Mind cannot make 
Ule of it as a medius terminus) does not as plainly fee the Force 
and Strength of the Inference, as when it is formed into Syllo- 
gilm * To ſhew it in a very plain and eaſy Example; let Animal 
the intermediate Idea, or medius terminus, that the Mind 
makes uſe of to ſhew the Connection of Homo and Vivens; 1 
ask whether the Mind does not more readily and plainly ſee that 
Connection in the ſimple and proper Poſition of the connecting 
Idea in the Middle 2 Thus, 5 


Than in this perplexed one, 
Auna —-Viuens 


Which is the Poſition theſe Ideas have in a Syllogiſm, to ſhew 


Homo — — Animal. 


the Connection between Homo and Vivens by the Intervention of 


Animal. * N | 

Indeed Syllogiſm is thought to be of neceſſary Uſe, even 
to the Lovers of Truth, to thew them the Fallacies that are 
often conceal'd in florid, witty or involved Diſcourſes. But thar 
this is a Miſtake, will appear, if we conſider that the Reaſon 
why ſometimes Men, who ſincerely aim at Truth, are im- 
poſed upon by ſuch loole, and as they are called, Kherorical 
fi lg ct Os Diſ- 
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Diſcourſes, is, that their Fancies being ſtruck with ſome 
lively meraphorical Repreſentations, they neglect to obſerve, 


or do not eaſily perceive what are the true Ideas upon which 


the Inference depends. Now, to ſhew ſuch Men the Weak- 
nels of ſuch an eg there needs no more but to 
ſtrip it of the ſuperfluous Ideas, which, blended and confound- 
ed with thoſe on which the Inference depends, ſeem to ſhew 
a Connection where there is none, or at leaſt do hinder the 
Difcovery of the want of it; and then to lay the naked J. 
deas on which the Force of the Argumentation depends , in 
their due Order, in which Poſition the Mind raking a View 
of them, ſees what Connection they have, and fo is able to 
zl of the Inference, without any need of a Syllogiſm at 


T grant that Mode and Figure is commonly made Uſe of 
in fuch Caſes, as if the Detection of the Incoherence of ſuch 
looſe Diſcourſes, were wholly owing to the Syllogiſtical Form; 
and ſo I my ſelf formerly thought, till upon a ftrifter Exa- 
mination, I now find that laying the intermediate Ideas nak- 
ed in their due Order, ſhews the Incoherence of the Argu- 
mentation better than Syllogiſm ; not only as ſubjecting each 
Link of the Chain to the immediate View of the Mind in 
itg proper Place, whereby its Connection is beſt obſerved ; 
but a'ſo becauſe Syllogiſm ſhews the Incoherence only to 
thoſe (who are not one of Ten Thouſand) who perfectly un- 
derftand Mode and Figure, and rhe Reaſon upon which thoſe 
Forms are eltabliſhed ; whereas a due and orderly placing of 
the Idea, upon which the Inference is made, makes every one, 
whether Logician or nor Logician, who underſtands the Terms, 
and hath the Faculty ro perceive the Agreement or Dila. 
greement of ſuch Ideas, (without which, in or out of Syllo- 
giſm, he cannot perceive the Strength or Weaknels, Cohe- 
rence. or Incoherence of the Diſcourſe) ſee the Want of Con- 
nection in the Argumentation, and the Abſurdity of the Infe- 
rence. 
And thus I have known a Man unskilfal in Syllogiſm, 
who at fir!t hearing could perceive the Weakneſs and Incon- 
cluſiveneſs of a long artificial and plauſible Diſcourſe, where- 
with others better skilled in Syllogiſm have been miſled , and 
I] believe there are few of my Readers who do not know 
tuch. And indeed, if it were not ſo, the Debates of moſt 
Princes Councils, and the Buſineſs of Aſſemblies, would be 
in Danger to be milmanaged, ſince thoſe who are relied up- 
| on, 
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on, and have uſually a great Stroke in them, are not always 


ſuch, who have the good Luck to be perfectly knowing in 


the Forms of Sy llogiſm, or expert in Mode and Figure, And 
if Syllogiſm were the only, or ſo much as the ſureſt Way 
to detect the Fallacies of artificial Diſcourſes, I do not think 
that all Mankind, even Princes in Matters that concern their 
Crowns and Dignities, are ſo much in Love with Fal ſhood 
and Miſtake, that they would every where have neglected to 
bring Syllogiſm into the Debates of Moment, or thought it 
ridiculous ſo much as to offer them in Affairs of Conſequence ; 
a plain Evidence to me, that Men of Parts and Penetration, 
who were not idly to diſpute at their Eaſe, but were to act 
according to the Reſult of their Debates, and often pay for 
their Miſtakes with their Heads or Fortunes, found thoſe 
Scholaitick Forms were of litt le Uſe to diſ-over Truth or Fa- 
lacy, whilſt both the one and the other might be ſhewn, and 
better ſhewn without them to thoſe who would not refuſe to ſee 
what was viſibly ſhewn them. . 

Secondly, Another Reaſon that makes me doubt whether 
Syllogiſm be the only proper Inſtrument of Reaſon in the 
Diſcovery of Truth, is, that of whatever uſe Mode and Fi- 
gure is pretended to be in the laying open of Fallacy, (which 
has been above conſidered) thoſe Scholaſticx Forms of Diſ- 
courſe are not leſs liable to Fallacies, than the plainer Ways 
of Argumentation; and for this I appeal to common Obſer- 
vation, which has always found theſe artificial Methods of 


Reaſoning more adapted to catch and intangle the Mind, 


than to inſtruct and inform the Underſtanding. And hence 
it is, that Men even when they are baffled and ſilenced in 
this Scholaſtick Way, are ſeldom or never convinced, and ſo 
brought over to the conquering Side; they perhaps Acknow- 
ledg their Adverſary to be the more skilſul Diſputant, but 
reſt neyertheleſs perſuaded of the Truth on their Side; and 
go away, — : as they are, with the ſame Opinion they 
brought with them, which they could not do, if this Way of 
Argumentation carryed Light and Conviction with it, and 
made Men ſee where the Truth lay; and therefore Sy llogiſm 
has been thought more proper for the attaining Victory in 
Diſpute, than for the Diſcovery or Confirmation of Truth, in 
fair Enquiries : And if it be certain, that Fallacy can be couch- 
ed in Syllogiſms, as it cannot be denied, it mult be ſomething 
elſe, and not Syllogiſm, that muſt diſcover them. 


F 


_, 
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1 have had Experience how ready ſome Men are, when all 
the Ule which they have been wont to aſcribe to any Thing 
is not allowed, to cry out, that I am for laying it wholly 
aſide. But to prevent ſuch unjuſt and groundleis Imputati- 
ons, I tell them, that J am not for taking away any Helps to 


the Underitanding, in the Aitainment of Knowledge. And 


if Men skilled in, and uſed to Syllogiſms, find them aſſiſting 


to their Reaſon in the Diſcovery of Truth, I think they 
' . ought to make Uſe of them. All that 1 aim at is, that 


they ſhould not aſcribe more to theſe Forms, than belongs to 
them; and think, that Men have no Ule, or not fo full a 


Uſe of their reaſoning Faculty, without them. Some Eyes 


want Spectacles ro ſee Things clearly and diſtinctly ; bur ler 


not thoſe that uſe them therefore ſay no Body can lee clearly 


without them: Thoſe who do ſo will be thought in Favour 


with Art (which perbaps they are beholding ro) a little too 


much to depreſs and diſcredit Nature. Reaſon, by its 
own Penetration, where it is ſtrong and exerciſed, uſually 
ſees quicker and clearer without Syllogilm, If ule of thoſe 
Spectacles has fo dimm d its Sight, that it cannot without em 


ſee Conſequences or Inconſequences in Argumentation, I am 
not ſo unreaſonable as to be againſt the uſing them. Every 


one knows what beſt firs his own Sight; bur let him not 
thence. conclude all in the Dark, who uſe not juſt the ſame 


Helps that he finds a need of. 
§. 5. But however it be in Knowledg, 


Hielbs little I think I may truly ſay it is of far leſs, or ns 
in Demonſtra- Uſe at all in Probabilities. For the Aſſent there 
2 5 um being to be determined by the Preponderancy, 
Proba ility. alter a due weighing of all the Proofs, with all 


Circumſtances on both Sides, nothing is ſo unfit 


to aſſiſt the Mind in that, as Syllogilm ; which running away 
with one aſſumed Probability, or one topical Argument, pur- 


ſues that till it has led the Mind quite out of Sight of the thing 


under Conſideration; and forcing it upon ſome remote Difficul- 


ty, holds it faſt there intangled, perhaps, and as it were mana- 
cled in the Chain of Syllogilms, without allowing it the Liber- 
ty, much leſs affording it the Helps requiſite to ſhew on which 
Side, all Things conſidered, is the greater Probability. : 
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S. 6. But let it help us (as perhaps may be | 
ſaid) in convincing Men of their Errors and cerves not 
Miſtakes : (and yet I would fain ſee the Man 5 increaſe | 
that was forced our of his Opinion by Dint our Know- 
of Syllogijm) yer ſtill it fails our Reaſon in that ledg, but 
Parr, which, if not its higheſt Perfection, is fence with it. 
yet certainly its hardeſt Task, and that which 155 
we molt need its Help in; and that is, the find- 
ing out of Proofs, and making new Diſcoveries, The Rules of 


Sy/logiſm ſer ve not to furniſh the Mind with thoſe intermediate 
Ideas that may ſhew the Connection of remote ones. This 
Way of Reaſoning diſcovers no new Proofs, but is the Art of 
mar ſhalling and ranging the old ones we have already. The 


47th Propoſition of the firſt Book of Euclid, is very true; 
but the Diſcovery of it, I think, not owing ro any Rules 
of common Logick. A Man knows firſt, and then be is 
able to prove ſyllogiſtically : So that Hllagiſm comes after 
knowledg, and then a Man has little or no need of ir. But 
tis chiefly by the finding out thoſe Ideas that ſhew the Con- 
nection of diſtant ones, that our Stock of Knowledg is in- 
creaſed, and that uſeful Arts and Sciences are advanced. 
Hllagiſm, at beſt, is but the Art of fencing with the little 
Knowledg we have without making any Addition to it. 
And if a Man ſhould employ his Reaſon all this Way, he will 


rot do much otherwiſe than be,who having got ſome Iron out of 


the Bowels of the Earth, ſhould have it beaten up all into 
Swords, and pur it into his Servants Hands to fence with, and 
bang one another. Had the King of Spain employed the Hands 
of his People, and his Spaniſi Iron fo, he had brought to Light 
but little of that Treaſure that lay ſo long hid in the dark 
Entrails of America. And I am apt to think, that he who 
ſhall employ all the Force of his Realon only in brandiſhing of 
Sllogiſms, will diſcover very little of that Maſs of Knowledg 
which lies yet concealed in the fecret Receſſes of Nature; 
and which, I am apt to think, native ruſtick Reaſon (as it 


formerly has done) is likelier to open a Way to, and add o 


the common Stock of Mankind, rather than any Scholaſtick 
Proceeding by the ſtrict Rules of Mode and Figure. 
§. 7. I doubr not, neverthelefs, but there are Oger Helps 
Ways to be found to aſſiſt our Reaſon in this pg, ble 
moſt uſeful Part; and this the judicious ſougbt. 
Yooker encourages me to lay, who in his Eccl. I * 
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Pol. I. 1. . 6. ſpeaks thus: If there might be added the right 
Helps of true Art and Learning, (which Helps I muſt plainly con- 
eſs, this Age of the World carrying the Name of a learned Age, 
doth neither much know, nor generally regard) there would un- 
doubtedly be almoſt as much Difference in Maturity of Fudement 
between Men therewith inur d, and that which now Men are, as 
between Men that are now, and Innocents. I do not pretend to 
have found or diſcovered here any of thoſe right Helps of Art 
this great Man of deep Thought mentions ; but this is plain, 
that Syllogiſm, and the Logick now in Uſe, which were as 
well known in his Days, can be none of thoſe he means. It 
is ſufficient for me, if by a Diſcourſe perhaps ſomething out 
of the Way, I am ſure as to me wholly new and unborrowed, 
I ſhall have given an Occaſion to others to caſt about for new 
Diſcoveries, and to ſeek in their own Thoughts for thoſe 
rigbe Helps of Art which will ſcarce be found, I fear, by 
tboſe who ſervilely confine themſelves to the Rules and Di- 
dates of others: For beaten Tracts lead theſe ſort of Car 
tle (as an obſerving Roman calls them) whoſe Thoughts reach 
only to Imitation, non quo eundum eſt, ſed quo iter. But I can 
be bold ro ſay, that this Age is adorned with ſome Men of 
that Strength of Judgment, and Largeneſs of Comprehenſion, 
that if they would employ their Thoughts on this Subject, 
could open new and undiſcover'd Ways to the Advancement 


of Knowledg. = 
FS. 8. Having here had an Occaſion to ſpeak 
: We reaſon of Syllogilm in general and the Ule of it 
about Farii- in Reaſoning, and the Improvement of our 
culars. Knowledg, tis fir, before I leave this Subject, 
to take Notice of one manifeſt Miſtake in the 

Rules of Syllogiſm ; vi. That no Syllogiſtical Reaſoning can 
be right and concluſive, but what has, at leaſt, one general 
Propoſition in ir. As if we could not Reaſon, and have 
Knowledg about Particulars, Whereas, in Truth, the Mat. 
ter rightly conſidered, the immediate Object of all our Rea- 
ſoning and Knowledg, is nothing but Particulars. Every 
Mans Reaſoning and Knowledg is only about the Ide 
exiting in own Mind, which are truly, every one of 
them, particular Exiſtences ; and our Knowledg and Reaſon- 
ing about other Things, is only as they correſpond with 
_ thoſe our particular Ideas, So that the Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of our particular Ideas, is the 
hole and utmoſt of all our Knowledg. Univerlality i 
$6: of =" 
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but accidental to it, and conſiſts only in this, That the par- 
ticular Ideas about which it is, are ſuch, as more than one 
particular Thing can correſpond with, and be repreſented by. 
But the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
any two Idea, and conſequently, our Knowledg is equally 
clear and certain, whether either, or borh, or neither of thote 
Ideas be capable of repreſenting more real Beings than one, 
or no. One Thing more I crave leave to offer about Syllo- 
giſm, before I leave it, vi. May one not upon juſt Ground 
enquire whether the Form Syllogiſm now has, is that which 
in reaſon it ought to have? For the Medius Terminus being 
to join the Extreams, i. e. the intermediate Ideas by its In- 
tervention, to ſhew the Agreement or Diſagreement of the 
two in Queſtion, would not the Poſition of the Medius Ter- 


minus be more natural, and ſhew the Agreement or Diſa- 


greement of the Extreams clearer and better, if it were placed 
in the Middle between them? Which might be aeſily done 
by tranſpoſing the Propoſitions, and making the Medius Terms- 
ns the Predicate of the firſt, and the Subject of the ſecond. 


| As thus, N 
Omnis Homo eſt Animal, | | 


Omne Animal eſt Vivens, 
Ergo omnis Homo eſt Vivens. 


Omne Corpus eft extenſum & ſolidum, 
Nullum extenſum & ſolidum eſt pura eætenſio, 
ego Corpus non eſt pura extenſio. 


| need not trouble my Reader with Inſtances in Syllogiſms, 
whoſe Concluſions are particular. The ſame Reaſon holds 
for the ſame Form in them, as well as in the general, 
C. 9. Reaſon, though it 8 into the 
Depths of the Sea and Earth, elevates our Firſt, Rea- 
Thoughts as high as the Stars, and leads us ſon fails us for 
thro? the vaſt Spaces, and large Rooms of this want of luzas, 
mighty Fabrick, yer it comes far ſhort of the 
real Extent of even corporeal Being; and there are many In- 
ſtances wherein it fails us: As, 0” 3 
Firſt, It perfectly fails us, where our Ideas fail. It neither 
does, nor can extend it (elf farther than they do. And there- 
fore where. ever we have no Ideas, our Reaſoning tops, and 
we are at an End of our Reckoning: And if at any Time 
J = * 5 we 
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we reaſon about Words, which do not ſtand for any Idea, "tis 
only about thoſe Sounds, and nothing elſe. 
§. 10. Secondly, Our Reaſon is often puzs 
Secondly, led, ard at a Loſs, becauſe of the Obſcurity, Con- 
Becauſe of ob. fuſion cr Imperfection of the Ideas it is employed 
feure and im- about; and there we are involved in Difficul- 
peofea 19:28. ties and Comtradictions. Thus, not having a- 
| ny perfect Idea of the leaſt Extenſion of Matter, 
nor of Infinity, we are at a Lots about the Diviſibility of 
Matter; but having perfect, clear, and diſtinct Ideas of Num- 
ber, our Reaſon meets with none of thoſe inextricable Difficul- 
ties in Numbers, nor finds it ſelf involved in any Contradictions 
about them. Thus we having but imperfect Ideas of the Ope- 
rations of our lſinds, and of the Beginning of Motion or 
Thought bow the Mind produces either of them in us, and much 
imperfecter yet, ot the Operation of GOD, run into great 
Difficulties about free created Agems, which Reaſon cannot 
well extricate it ſelf out of 
S. 11. Thirdly, Our Reaſon is often at 2 
diy, Stand. becauſe it perceives not thoſe Ideas, which 
For want of could ſerve to ſhew the certain or probable Agree: 
PHtermediate nent or Al an of any two other Ideas: 
Ideas. And in this ſome Mens Faculties far our-go 
others. Till Algebra, that great Inſtrument 
and Inſtance of himane Sagacity, was diſcovered, Men, with 
Amazemenr, Iooked on ſeveral of the Demonſtrations of an- 
cient Mathematicians, and could (carce forbear to think the 


finding ſeveral of thoie Proofs to be ſomething more than hu- 


maine. | 
S. 12. Fourthly, The Mind by proceedin 2 
Pourthiy, faiſe Principles, is often engagd in Abſufdities 


_— of and /)ificulries, brought into Straits and Con- 
1 inen tradiciions, without knowing how to free it 
* felf: And in that Caſe it is in vain to im 


. plore the Help of Reaſon, unleſs it be to diſ- 
cover the Falſhood, and reject the Influence of thoſe wrong 
Principles. Reaſon is ſo far from clearing the Difficulties which 
the Building upon falſe Foundations brings a Man into, that if 
he will purſue it, ir catangles him the more, and engages him 
deeper in Perplexities. | 


& 13: 
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S. 13. Fifthly, As obſcure and imperfect Idea 


often involve our Reaſon, ſo, upon the ſame Fifth ly, 

Ground, do dubious Words, and uncertain Signs, Becauſe of 

often in Diſcouries and Arguings, when not was 22 
en nis. 


rily attended to, puzzle Mens Reaſon, and bring 
them to a Nonplus : Bur theſe two latter are 
our Fault, and not the Fault of Reaſon. But yet the Gon- 
ſequences of them are nevertheleſs obvious; and the Perplex- 
ities or Errors they fill Mens Minds with, are every where 
oblervable. 

§. 14. Some of the Ideas that are in the 
Mind, are ſo there, that they can be by them- Our higheſt 
ſdlves immediately compared one with ano- Degree of 
ther: Ard in theſe the Mind is able to perceive, Anowledg, is 
that they agree, or diſagree, as clearly as that it int uit ive, 
has them. Thus the Mind perceives, that an vit out Ray- 
Arch of a Circle, is leſs than the whole Circle, J. 
as clearly as it does the Idea of a Circle : And | 
this therefore, as has been ſaid, I call intuitive Knowledp, which 
is certain, beyond all Doubt, and needs no Probation, nor 
can have any; this being the higheſt of all humane Certain- 
ty. In this conſiſts the Evidence of all thoſe Max:ms which 
no Body has any Doubt about, but every Man (does not, as is 
ſaid, only to aſſent to, but) knows to be true, as ſoon as e- 
ver they are propos d to his Underſtanding, In the Diſcove- 
ry of, and Aſſent to theſe Truths, there is no Uſe of the diſ- 
curfive Faculty, uo need of Reaſoning, but they are known by 
a ſuperior, and higher Degree of Evidence. And fuch, if I 
may gueſs at Things unknown, I am apt ro think, that An- 
gels have now, and the Spirits of juſt Men made perfect, ſhall 
have, in a future State, of Thouſands of Things, which now 
either wholly eſcape our Apprehenſions, or which our ſhort- 
lighted Reaſon having got tome faint Glimpſe of, we, in the 
dark, grope after. . 
. 15. But though we have here and there: a 
bile of this cleat Light, tome Sparks of bright The next is 
Knowledg ; yet the greateſt Part of our Ideas Demonſt rat ion 
are ſuch; that we cannot diſcern their Agree. ) Reaſoning. 
ment, or Diſagreement, by an immediate com- 
paring em. And in all theſe we have Need of Reaſoning and muſt; 
by Diſcourſe and Inference, make our Diſcoveries. Now, of 
theſe there are two Sorts, which I ſhall rake the Liberty do 
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Firſt, Thaſe whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement, though 
it cannot be ſeen by an immediate putting them together, 


yet may he examined by the Intervention of other Idea, 
which can be compared with them. In this Caſe, when the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of the intermediate Idea, on both 
fides with thoſe which we would compare, is plainly dil. 
cerned, there it amounts to Demonſtration, whereby Know. 


ledg is produced, which though it be certain, yet it is not 


ſo eaſy, nor alrogether fo clear, as intuitive Knowleds ; be. 
cauſe in that there is barely one ſimple Intuition, wherein there 
15 no room for any the leaſt Miſtake or Doubt ; the Truth is ſeen 
all perfectly at once. In Demonſtration, tis true, there is 
Intuition too, but nor alrogether at once; for there muſt be 
a Remembrance of the Intuition of the Agreement of the 


Medium, or intermediate Idea, with that we compared it 
with before, when we compare it with the other; and 


where they be many Mediums, there the Danger of the 


_ Miſtake is the greater. For each Agreement or Diſagree. 


ment of the Idea muſt be obſerved and ſeen in each Step of 
the whole Train, and retained in the Memory, juſt as it is, 
and the Mind muſt be ſure that no part of what is neceſfary io 
make up the Demonſtration, is omitted or over - looked. This 
makes ſome Demonſtrations long and perplexed, and too hard 
for thoſe who have no Strength of Parts diſtinctly ro percelve, 
and exactly carry ſo many Particalars orderly in their Heads, 
And even thoſe, who are able to maſter ſuch intricate Specu- 


lations, are fain ſometimes to go over them again, and there 


is need of more than one Review before they can arrive at 
Certainty. But yer where the Mind clearly retains the Intur 
tion it had of the Agreement of any Idea with another, and 
that wich a third, and that with a fourth, Ge. there the Agree 


ment of the firſt and the fourth is a Demonſtration, and pro- 


duces certain Knowledg, which may be called rational Ruop- 


 leag, as the other is Intuitive. 


C. 16. Second, There are other Ideas, whole 

Fo ſnyply Agreement or Diſagreement can no other: 
= 5 rd _ wife be judged of, but by the Intervention of 
5.1, $9 22am others, which have not a certain Agreement 
but Jude f with the Extreams, but an uſual or likely one? 
- And in theſe it is, that the Judgmenr is proper 
Reaſoning. I exerciſed, which is the acquieſcing of the 
6 Mind, that any Ideas do agree, by comparing 
| them with ſuch probable Mediums. This: 
thoagh ir never amounts to Knowledg, no, not to that whill 
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is the Joweſt Degree of it; yet ſometimes the intermediate Idęas 
tie the Extreams ſo firmly together, and the Probability is ſo 
clear and ſtrong, that Aſſent as neceſſarily follows it, as Know- 
ledg does Demonſtration. The great Excellercy and Ulle 
of the Judgment is to obſerve right, and take a true Eſtima e 
ef the Force and Weight of each Probability; and then caſting 
them up all right together, chuſe that ſide which has the Over- 
ballance. | 

§. 17. Intuitive Knowleds is the Perception Intuition, De- 
of the certain Agreement or Diſagreement monſtration, 
jo two Ideas, immediately compared toge- ꝓudę ment. 
ther. 

Rational Rnowleadp is the Perception of the certain Agreement 
or Diſagreement of any two Idea, by the Intervention of one 
or more other Ideas. 5 . 

Fudgment is the thinking or taking two Ideas to agree or difae 


gree by the Intervention of one or more Ideas, whoſe certain 


Areement or Diſagreement with them ir does not perceive, but 
hath obſerved to bo frequent and uſual. 
|S. 18. Though the deducing one Propoſi- 
tion from another, or making Inferences in Cont 186g 
Wards, be a great Part of Reaſon, and thar ces of Woras, 
which it is uſually employed about; yer the £74 IT 
principal Act of Ratiocination is the finding 12 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas 1 
one with another, by the Intervention of a 
third. As a Man, by a Yard. finds two Houſes to be of the 
fame Length, which could not be brought together to mea- 
ſure their Equality by juxta-poſition. Words have their Conſe- 
quences, as the Signs of ſuch Ideas: And Things agree or 
nd on really they are; but we obſerve it only by our 
eas, © | 
S. 19. Before we quit this Subject, it may be 
worth our while a little to reflect on four Sorts of Four Sorts 
Arguments, that Men in their Reaſonings with , 41gumentse | 
Others do ordinarily make uſe of, ro prevail on Firſt, Ad Ve- 


| their Aﬀent ; or at Icaſt fo to awe them, as to tecundiam. 


ſilence their Oppoſition. 3 
Firſt, The firſt is, to a Opinions of Men, whoſe 
Parts, Learning, Eminency, Power, or ſome other Cauſe, has 
_- 2 Name, and ſettled their Reputation in the common 
ſteem with ſome kind of Authority. When Men are eſta- 
bliſked in any kind of Dignity, tis thought a Breach of 
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Modeſty for others to derogate any Way from it, and que. 
ſtion the Authority of Men, who are in Poſſeſſion of it. This is 
apt to be cenſur d, as carrying with it roo much of Pride, when 
a Man does not readily yield to the Determination of ap- 
prov d Authors, which is wont to be received with Reſpect 
and Submiſſion by others; and tis look d upon as Inſolencg 
for a Man to ſet up, and adhere to his own Opinion, a- 
gainſt the current Stream of Antiquity, or to pur it in the Bal- 
Jance againf that of ſome learned Doctor, or otherwiſe ap- 
proved Writer. Whoever backs his Tenets with ſuch Au- 
thorities, thinks he ought thereby to carry the.Caule, and is 
ready to Stile it Impudence in any one who ſhall ſtand out 
againſt them. This I think may be called Argumentum ad 
Verecundiam. 8 


8. 25. Secondly, Another Way that Men or- 
| Secondly, Ad Oinarily uſe to drive others, and force them to 
Ignorantiam. ſubmit their Judgments, and receive the Opini: 
on in Debate, is to require the Adverſary to ad- 
mit what they alledg as a Proof, or to afliga. a better. And 
this I call Argumentum ad Ignorantia nn > 
S8. 21. Thirdly, A third Way is to preſs a Man 
Thwdly, Ad with Conſequences drawn from his own Princi. 
Hominew. _ ples or Conceſſions. This is already known un- 
| der the Name of Argumentum ad Heminem. . . 
| | §. 22. Fourthly, The fourth is the uſing of 
Fourthly, Ad Proofs drawn from any of the Fonndations of 
Judicium. Knowledg or Probability. This I call Ar. 
gumentum ad Fudicinm, This alone of all the 
four brings true Inſtruction with it, and advances us in our Way 
ro Rnowledg. For t. It argues not auother Man's Opinion to 
be right, becauſe I out of Reſpect, or any other Contiderati- 
on, but that of Conviction, will not contradict bim. 2. It 
proves not another Man to be in che right Way, nor that Tought 
to take the fame with him, becauſe I know not a better. 3. No! 
does it follow, that another Man is in the right Way, becauſe 
he has ſhewn me that I am in the wrong. I may be modeſt, 
and therefore not oppoſe another Man's Perſwaſion; I may be 
ignorant, and not be able to produce a better; I may be in an 
Error, and another may ſhew me that I am fo, This may di 
poſe me perhaps for the Reception of Truth, but helps me not 
to it; that mult come from Proofs and Arguments, and Light 
ariſing from the Nature of Things themſelves, and not from my 
Shamefacedneſs, Ignorance, or Error, . 
1 1 8. 23. 
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$. 23. By what has been before ſaid. of Rea: i 


fon, we may be able to make ſome Gueſs at Above, contra- 
the Diſtinction of Things, into thoſe that are in and accord- 
according to, above, and contrary to Reaſun. ing t Rea- 
1. According to Reajon are ſuch Propoſitions, fon. 
whoſe Truth we can diſcover, by examining 
and tracing thoſe Ideas we have from Senſation and Reflection; 
and by natural Deduction find ro be true or probable. 2. 4- 
love Reaſon are ſuch Propoſitioas, whoſe Truth or Probability 
we cannot by Realon derive from thoſe Principles. 3. Contra- 
ry to Reaſon are luch Propoſitions, as are inconſiſtent with, or 
irreconcileable to our clear and diſtin&t Ideas. Thus the Exi- 
ſtence of one GOD, is according to Reaſon ; the Exiſtence of 
more than one GOD contrary to Reaſon ; the Reſurrection of 
the Dead, above Reaſon, Farther, as above Reaſon may be taken 
in a double Senſe, viz. either as ſignifying 2b ve Prov2mility, or 
above Certainty; ſo in that large Senſe allo, conrrary to Reaſon, is, 
I ſuppoſe, ſometimes taken. | 
§. 24. There is another Ule of the Word | 
Reaſen, wherein it is oppoſed to Faith ; which, Reaſon and 
ehough it bein it ſelf a very improper Way of Ft 127 0p 
ſpeaking, yet common Ule has ſo authorized 9% 
it, that it would be Folly either to oppoie or 
bope to Remedy it; only I think it may nit be amiſs to take 
Notice, that however Faith be oppos d to Ran, Faith is 
nothing but a firm A ſſent of the Mind; which it it be regu- 
lated, as is our Duty, cannot be afforded io any Thing, but 
upon good Reaſon, and fo cannot be oppofire to it. He that 
believes, without having any Reaſon for believing, may be 
in Love with his own. Fancies; bur neither ſeeks Truth as he 
ought, nor pays the Obedience due to his Maker, who would 
have him ule thoſe diſcerning Faculties he has given him, 
to keep him out of Miiiake and Error. He hat does not this 
to the beſt of his Power, kowever ke fomerimes lights on 
Truth, is in the right but by Cnance ; and I know not whe- 
ther the Luckineſs of the Accident will excuſe the Irregula- 
rity of his Proceeding. This at leaſt is certain, that he mutt 
be accoumable for whatever Miitakes he runs into; whete- 
as he that makes uſe of the Light and Faculties GO D has 
given him, and ſeeks ſincerely to ducover Truth, by thoſe 
Helps and Abilities he has, may have this Satisfacton in do- 
ing his Duty as a rational Creature, chat though he ſhould 
miſs Truth, he will nor mils tbe Reward of it; For he go: 
| X 4 vert 
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verns his Aſſent right, and Places it as he ſhould, who in any 


Cale or Matter whatſoever, believes or disbelieves according as 


Reaſon directs him. He that does otherwiſe, rranſgrefles againſt 
his own Light, and miſuſes thoſe Faculties which were given 
him to no other End, but to ſearch and follow the clearer Evi- 
dence, and greater Probability. But ſince Reaſon and Faith 
are by ſome Men oppoſed, we will. ſo conſider them in the 
following Chapter. | „ 


— * 
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Of Faith and Reaſon, and their diſtin Provin cor. 


FS. 1. II has been above ſhewn, 1. That we 

Neceſſary to are of Neceſſity ignorant, and want 
know their Rnowledg of all Sorts, where we want Ideas. 
Boundaries. 2. That we are ignorant, apd want rational 
Knowledg, where we want Proofs. 3. That 

we want general Knowledg and Certainty, as far as we want 


clear and determined Specifick Ideas. 4. That we want Proba- 


biliry to direct our Aſſent in Matters where we have neither 
Knowledg of our own, nor Teſtimony of other Men to bottom 
our Reaſon upon. J» SE 
From thele Things thus premiſed, I think we may come 
to lay down the Meaſures and Boundaries between Faith and 
Reaſon: the want whereof may poſſibly have been the Cauſe, 
if not of great Diſorders, yet at leaſt of great Diſputes, and 
perhaps Miſtakes in the World: For till it be reſolved how far 
we are to be guided by Reaſon, and how far by Faith, we ſhall 
in vain diſpute, and endeayour to canvince one another in Mat- 
ters of Religion. VVVVVVVVVVVVVTT fo, ZE 
., S8. 2. Ifindevery Sect, as far as Reaſon will 

© wag po help them, make uſe of it gladiy ; and where 
as contradj- it fails them, they cry our, Ii, Matter of Faith, 


ſtinguiſbed. and above Reaſon. And 1 do not fee how they 


can argue with any one, or ever Convince a 
Gain-ſayer, who makes Uſe of the ſame Plea, without ſetting 
down ſtrict Boundaries between Faith and Reaſon, which ought 
fo be the firſt Point eſtabliſhed in all Queſtions, where Faith 

ag any thing to do.. 5 
T | Reaſon 


Faculties, viʒ by Senſation or Reflection, 
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Reaſon therefore here, as contradiſtinguiſhed ro Faith, I rake 
to be the Diſcovery of the Certainty or Probability of ſach 
Propoſitions or Truths, which the Mind arrives at by Deduction 
made from ſuch Ideas which it has got by the Uſe of its natural 
' "Faith, on the other Side, is the Aſſent to any Propoſition, nor 
thus made out by the Deductions of Reaſon, but upon the Credit 
of the Propoſer, as coming from GOD in ſome extraordinary 


Way of Communication. This Way of diſcovering Truths to 


yy 


Men, we call Revelation. 
+:S, 3. Firſt then I ſay, that zo Man inſpired 
by GO D, can by any Revelation communicate to Wo new fim- 
others any new ſimple Ideas, which they had not ple Idea can 
before from Senſation or Reflection: For what - be convey'd by 
ſoever Impreſſions he himſelf may have from #744it1onal 
the immediate Hand of GOD, this Revelati- Revelation. 
on, if it be of new Simple Ideas, cannot be 
conveyed to another, either by Words, or any other Signs ; 
becauſe Words, by their immediate Operation on us, cauſe 
no other Ideas but of their natural Sounds; and tis by the 
Cuſtom of uſing them for Signs, that they excite and revive 
in our Minds latent Ideas: bur yer only ſuch Ideas as were there 
before. For Words ſeen or heard recal to our Thoughts thoſe 
Ideas only, which to us they have been wont to be Signs of; 
but cannot introduce any perfectly new, and formerly unknown 
fimple Ideas. ' The ſame holds in all other Sigris, which cannot 
ſignify to us Things of which we have before never had any 
Idea at all. W : ES, 

Thus whatever Things were diſcovered to St. Paul when 
he was wrapped up into the third Heaven, whatever new Ideas 
his Mind there received, all the Deſcription he can make to 
others of that Place, is only this, that there are ſuch Things 
as Eye hath not ſeen, nor Ear heard, nor hath it entered into the. 
Heart of Man to conceive. And ſuppoſing G O D ſhould dif- 
cover to any one, ſupernaturally, a Species of Creatures in- 
habiting, for Example, Fupiter or Saturn, (for that it is 
poſſible there may be ſuch, no Body can deny) which had 
ſix Senſes; and imprint on his Mind the Ideas conveyed to 
theirs by that ſixth Senſe, he could no more, by Words, pro- 
duce in the Minds of other Men thoſe Ideas, imprinted by 
that ſixth Senfe, than one of us could convey the Idea of any 
Colour by the Sounds of Words into a Man, who having the 
other four Senſes perfect, had always totally wanted the _ 
Va | ; 1 | | * -O 
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of Seeing. For our Simple Ideas then, which are the Foun- 
dation and fole Matter of all our Notions and Knowledg, 
we muſt depend wholly on our Reaſon, I mean, our natural 
Faculties, and can by no Means receive them, or any of 
them, from traditional Revelation ; | ſay, traditional Revela- 
tion, in Diſtinction to original Revelation. By the one | mean 
that firſt Impreſſion which is made immediately by G O D, 
on the Mind of any Man, to which we cannor fer any Boands ; 
and by the other, rhoſe Impreſſions delivered over to others in 
Words, and the ordinary Ways of conveying our Conceptions 
one to another. 
| §. 4. Secondly, I (ay, that the ſame Truths may 
Traditional be diſcovered, and conveyed down from Revelation, 
Revelation which are diſcoverable to us by Reaſon, and by 
may make w thoſe Ideas we naturally may have. So GOD 
know Propoſi- might, by Revelation, diſcover the Truth of a- 
r ions knowable ny Propoſition in Euclid 3 as well as Men, by 
alſo by Rea- the natural Uſe of their Faculties, come ro 
fon, but not make the Diſcovery themſelves. In all Things 
_—_— ſame of this kind, there is little Need or Uſe of Re. 
7% ar velation, GOD having furniſhed us with na. 
fe % rural, and ſurer Means to arrive at the Know- 
ledg of them, For whatſoever Truth we come 
to the clear Diſcovery of, from the Knowledg and Contem- 
plation of our own Ideas, will always be certainer to us, than 
thoſe which are conveyed to us by traditional Revelation: For 
the Knowledg we have that this Revelation came at firſt 
from GO D, can never be ſo (ure as the Knowledg we have 
from the clear and diſtinct Percep:ion of the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of our own Ideas, v. g. if it were revealed 
ſome Ages ſince, that the three Angles of a Triargle were e- 
qual ro two right ones, I might aſſent to the Truth of that 
Propoſition, upon the Credit of the Tradition, that is was 
revealed: But that would never amount to fo great a Cer- 
tainty as the Knowledg of ir, upon the comparing and mea- 
ſuring my own Ideas of two right Angles, and the three An- 
gles of a Triangle. The like holds in Matter of Fact, know- 
able by our Senſes, v g. the Hiſtory of the Deluge is con- 
veyed to us by Writings, which had their Original from Re- 
velation; and yer no Body, I think, will ſay he has as cer- 
ain and clear a Knowledg of the Flood, as Noah that ſaw 
it; or that he himſelf would have had, had he then been 
alive, and ſeen it. For he has no greater an, Aſſurance oy 
| | | Es tha: 
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that of his Senſes, that it is writ in the Book ſuppos d writ. by 
Moſes inſpired ; but he has not fo great an Aſſurance that Moſes 
writ that Book, as if he had ſeen Maſes write it. So that che 
Aſſur ance of its being a Revelation, is leſs ſtill than the Aſſu- 
raoce of his Senſes 3 Bo 
' $. 5. In Propoſitions then, whoſe Certain- Neal 
ty is built upon the clear Perception of the „ 
Agreement or Diſagreement of our Ideas attain d „ite 7 gain 
either by immediate Intuition, as in ſelfłevi- 5 l 
dent Propoſitions, or by evident Deductions gence of Rea- 
of Reaſon in Demonſtrations, we need not the ſon. f 
Aſſiſtance cf Revelation, as neceſſary to gain 


our Aſſent, and introduce them into our Minds; becauſe 


the nacurai Ways of Knowledg could ſettle them there, or 
had done ir already, which is rhe greateſt Aſſurance we can 


_ potlibly have ot any thing, unleſs where GOD immediately 


reveals it ro us: And there too our Aſſurance can be no greater 
than our Knowledg is, chat it is a Revelation from 60D. Bur 
yet nothing I think can, under hat Title, ſhake or over- rule 
plain Knowledg, or rationa! / prevail with any Man to admit 
it for true, in a direct Comtradiction to ihe clear Evidence of his 
own Underſtanding: For ſince no Evidence of our Faculties by 
which we receive ſuch Revelations, gan exceed, if equal the 
Cerrainty of our intuitive Knowledg, ve can never receive fora 
Truth any Thing, chat is directly contrary to our clear and 
diſtinct Knowticug, v. g. the Teas of u Body, and one Place 
do fo clearly agree, and the Mind bas to evident a Perception 


of their Agreement, that we can never aſſent to a Propoſition 


that affirms the fame Body to be in two diſtant Places at onze, 
however it ſhould pretend to the Authority of a divine Revela- 
tion: ſince the Evidence, Firſt, That we deceive not our (elves 
in aſcribing it to G OD; Secondly , That we underſtand it right; 
can never be ſo great, as the Evidence of our own intuitive 


| Knowledg, whereby we diſcern ir impoſſible for the ſame Body 


to be in two Places at once. And therefore zo Propoſition can 
be received for divine Revelation, or obtain the Aſſent due to all 
ſuch, if it be contradictory to our clear and intuitive Knowledg, 
Becauſe this would be to ſubvert the Principles and Founda- 
tions of all Knowledg, Evidence, and Aſſent whatſoever: 
And there would be left no Difference between Iruth and 
Falſhood, no Meaſures of credible and incredible in the 
World, if doubiful Propoſitions ſhall take Place before ſelf- 
75% co we Jo ke of evident; 
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evident; and what we certainly know, give way to what 
we may poſſibly be miſtaken in. In Propoſitions therefore 
| contrary to the clear Perception of the Agreement or Diſa- 
| 
| 
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greement of any of our Ideas, twill be in vain to urge them 
as Matters of Faitrh. They cannot move our Aſſent, under that 
| or any other Title whatſoever : For Faith can never convince 
| us of any Thing, that contradicts our Knowledg, becauſe, 
| though Faith be tounded on the Teſtimony of G O D, (who 
| cannot lye) revcaling any Propoſition to us; yet we cannot 
| have an Aſſurance oi the Truth of its being a divine Revelation, 
greater than our own Knowledg : fince the whole Strength of 
| the Certainty depends upon our Knowledg, that G O D revealed 
| it, which in this Caſe where the Propofition ſuppoſed reveal'd 
B contradicts our Rnowledg or Reaſon, will always have this 
Objection hanging to it, (viʒ.) that we cannot tell how to con- 
ceive that to come from 60 D, the bountiful Author of our 
Being, which, if received for true, muſt overturn all the Prin- 
ciples and Foundations of Knowledg he has given us; render 
all our Faculties uſeleſs; wholly deſtroy the moſt excellent 
part of his Workmanſhip, our Underſtandings; and put a 
| Man in a Condition, wherein he will have leſs Light, leſs Cons 
duct, than the Beaſt that periſneth. For if the Mind of Man 
can never have a clearer (and perbaps not ſo clear) Evidence 
of any Thing to be a divine Revelation, as it bas of the Princi- 
| ples of its own Reaſon, it can never have a ground to quit the 
clear Evidence of its Reaſon, to gr Place to a Propoſition, 
whoſe Revelation has not a greater Evidence thanthoſe Principles 
| have, Fo 
| | $. 6. Thus far a Man has Uſe of Reaſon, 
| Traditional and ought to hearken to it, even in immedi- 
Revelation ate and original Revelation, where it is ſup- 
| 


| much leſs, poſed to be made to himſelf : Bur to all thoſe 


| . who pretend not to immediate Revelation, but are 
| required to pay Obedience, and to receive the Truths revealed 
| ro others, which, by the Tradition of Writings, or Word of 
| Mouth, are conveyed down to them, Reaſon has a great deal 

more to do, and is that only which can induce us to receive 

[1 them. For Matter of Faith being only divine Revelation, 
and nothing elle ; Faith, as we uſe the Word (called com- 
| monly Divine Faith) has ro do with no Propoſitions, bu 
| thoſe which are ſuppoſed to be divinely revealed. So x a 


do not ſee how thoſe, who make Revelation alone the ſole 
| : Object 
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Object of Faith, can ſay, that it is a Matter of Faith, and 
not of Reaſon, to believe, that ſuch or ſuch a Propokition, to 
be found in ſuch or ſuch a Book, is of divine Inſpiration ; 
unleſs it be revealed, that that Propoſition, or all in that 
Book, was communicated by divine Inſpiration. Without 
ſuch a Revelation, the believing, or not believing that Propo- 
fition , or Book, to be af divine Authority, can never be 
Matter of Faith, but Matter of Reaſon ; and ſuch, as J muſt 
come to an Aﬀent to, only by the Ule of my Reaſon, which 
can never require or enable me to believe rhar, which is 
contrary to it ſelf: It being impoſſible for Reaſon ever to 
procure any Aſſent to that, which to it felt appears unreaſona- 
ble. 

In all Things therefore, where we have clear Evidence from 
our Ideas, and thoſe Principles of Knowledg I have above- 
mentioned, Reaſon is the proper Judge ; and Revelation, though 
it may in conſenting with it confirm its Dictates, yet cannot 
in ſuch Caſes invalidare its Decrees : Nor can we be obliged, 
where we have the clear and evident Sentence of Reaſon, to quit it 
for the contrary Opinion, under a Pretence that it is Matter of 


Faith; which can have no Authority againſt the plain and clear 


Dictates of Reaſon. | 

$. 7. But Thirdly, There being many Things, 
wherein we have very imperfect Notions, or Things above 
none at all; and other Things, of whoſe paſt, Reaſon, 
preſent, or future Exiſtence, by the natural Uſe 
of our Faculties, we can bave no Knowledg at all, theſe, as 
being beyond the Dz/covery of our natural Faculties, and above 
Reaſon, are, when revealed, the proper Matter of Faith. Thus, 
that Part of the Angels rebelled againit GO D, and thereby 
loſt their firſt happy State; and that the Dead ſhall riſe, and 
live again: Theſe, and the like, being beyond the Diſcovery of 
Reaſon, are purely Matters of Faith; with which Reaſon has 
directly nothing todo, N 

S. 8. Bur ſince GOD in giving us the 6, %% on- 
Light of Reaſon has not thereby tied up his trary 70 Rea- 
own Hands trom affording us, when he thinks ſon, if reveal= 


fir, the Light of Revelation in any of thoſe e, are Matter 


Matters, wherein our natural Faculties are able of Faith, 
to give a probable Determination ; Revelation, | 
where God has been pleaſed to give ir, muſt carry it, againſt 


the probable Conjectures of Reaſon, Becauſe the Mind not be- 
| ing 
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ing certain of the Truth of tbat it dots not evidently krow, 


but only yielding to the Probability that appears in it, is 


bound to give up its Aſſent to ſuch a Tettimony ; which, it 
is latisfied, comes from one who cannot err, and will not 
deceive. But yet it {till belongs to Reaſon, to judge of the 
Truth of its being a Revelation, and of tae Signification of 
the Words wherein it is delivered. Indeed, it any Thing 
ſhall be thought Revelation, which is contrary to the plain 
Principles ot Reafon, and the evident Knowledg the Mind 
has of its own clear and diſtinct Ideas, there Reaton mutt be 
hearkened ro, as toa Matter within its Province. Since a 
Man can never have ſo certain a Knowledg, that a Propoſi- 
tion, which contradicts the clear Principles and Evidence 
of his own Knowledg, was divinely revealed, or that he 
underſtands the Words rightly, wherein it is delivered, as he 
has, that the comrary is true; and ſo is bound to conſider and 
judge of it as a Matter of Reaſon, and not ſwallow it, without 
Examination, as a Matter of Fazth. 

S. 9. Firſt, Whatever Propoſition is revealed, 
of whoſe Truth our Mind, by its natural Facul- 
Reaſon cannot dies aud Notions, cannot judge, that is purely 
judge, or but Matter of Faith, and above Reaſon. : 
probably,ought Secondly, All Propoſitions, whereof the Mind, 
to be hearken- by the Uic of its natural Faculties, can come to 
ed to. dete mine and judge, from naturally acquired 

Ideas, are Matter of Reaſon ; with this Diffe- 
rence ſtill, that in thoſe concerning which ir bas but an uncer- 
tain Evidence, and ſo is perſuaded of their Truth, only upon 
probable Grounds, which ſtill admit a Polſibility of the comrary 
to be true, without doing Violence to the certain Evidence of its 
own Knowledg, and overturning the Principles of all Reaſon, 
in ſuch probable Propoſitions, I ſay, an evident Revelation 


Revelation in 
Matters where 


ought to determine our Aſſent even againſt Probability: For 


where the Principles of Reaſon have not evidenced a Propoſition 
to be certainly true or falſe, there clear Revelation, as another 
Principle of Truth, and Ground of Aſſent, may determine; and 
ſo it may be Matter of Faith, and be alſo above Reaſon, be- 
cauſe Reaſon, in that particular Matter, being able to reach no 
higher than Probability, Faith gave the Determination where 
Reaſon came ſhort ; and Revelation diſcovered on which ſide 
the Truth lay. | 
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F. 10. Thus far the Dominion of Faith rea- 
ches, and that without any Violence or Hin- 
drance to Reaſon ; which is not injured, or 
diſturbed, but aſſiſted and improved, by new 
Diſcoveries of Truth, coming from the eternal 
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can afford cer 
tain Know - 
ledg that is 
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Fountain of all Knowledg. Whatever God 20 be hem kens 
hath revealed, is certainly true; no Doubt can ed 7, 

be made of it. This is the proper Object of 

Faith: But whether it be a divine Revelation or no, Reaſon 
muſt judge; which can never permit the Mind to reject a 


greater Evidence 10 embrace what is leſs evident, nor allow 


it to entertain Probability in Oppoſition to Knowledg and 
Certainty. There can be no Evidence, that any traditional 
Revelation is of divine Original, in the Words we receive it, 
and in the Senſe we underſtand it, fo clear, and ſo certain, 
as that of the Principles of Reaſon: And therefore, not hin 
that is contrary to, and inconſiſtent with the clear and ſelf-evident 


DiRates of Reaſon, has a right to be urged or aſſented to, as a 


Matter of Faith, wherein Reaſon hath nothing to do. Whatloe ver 
is divine Revelation, ought to over-rule all our Opinions, Pre- 


judices and Intcreiis, and hath a right to be recened with full 


Afent : Such a Submiition as this of cur Rea ſon to Faith, takes 


not away the Land- marks of Knowledg : This ſhakes not the 


Foundations of Reaſon, but jeaves us that Uſe of our Faculties, 
for which they were given us. | 

F. 11. If the Provinces of Faith and Reaſon are 
mt hept diſtin by theſe Boundaries, there will, If the Bouns 
in Matter of Religion, be no room for Rea- dar ies be nas 


ſon at all; and thoſe extravagant Opinions an! 
Ceremonies, that are to be found in the feve- 
ral Religions of tbe World, will not deſerve 
to be blamed. For, to this crying up of Faith, 
in Oppoſuion to Reaſon, we may, I think, in 
good Meaſure, aſcribe thoſe Ablurdities that 
fill almoſt all rhe Religions which poſſeſs and 
divide Mankind. For Men having been prin- 


{« between 
aith and Rea- 


ſon, no Bu- 


thuſiaſm, or 
Extravagancy 
in Relig ꝛon, 
can be contra- 


dicted. 


cipled with an Opinion, that they muſt not conſuſt Reaſon 
in the Things of Religion, however apparently contradicto- 
ry to common Senſe, and the very Principles of all their 
Knowledg, have let looſe their Fancies, and natural Super- 


. ſtitjon; and have been, by them, led inta fo firange Opt- 


nions, and extravagant Practices in Religion, that a conſide- 


rate Man cannot but ſtand amazed at their Follies, and judge 


them 
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them ſo far from being acceptable ro the great and wiſe G O D, 
that he cannot avoid toinking them ridiculous, and offenſwe to 
a ſober good Man. S» that in effect Religion, which ſhould 
molt diſtinguiſn us from Beaſts, and ought mott peculiarly to 
elevate us, as rational Creatures, above Brutes, is that wherein 
Men often appear moſt irrational, and more ſenſleſs than 
Beaſts themſelves. Credo, quia impoſſibile eta ] believe, becauſe 
it is impoſſible, might in a good Man pals for a Sally of Zeal; 
but would prove a very ill Rule for Men to chuſe their Opini- 
ons or Religion by. | | 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of Enthuſraſe. 


Love of S. 1. E that would ſeriouſly ſer upon 


Truth neceſſa- the Search of Truth, ought in the 
75. firſt Place to prepare his Mind with a Love of 

it: For he that loves it not, will not take 
much Pains to get it, nor be much concerned when he 
miſſes it. There is no Body in the Common- wealth of 
Learning, who does not profeſs himſelf a Lover of Truth: 
And there is not a rational Creature that would not take it 
amiſs to be though: otherwiſe of. And yer for all this, one 
may truly ſay, there are very few Lovers of Truth for Truth's 
Sake, even amongſt thoſe who perſuade themſelves that they 
are ſo. How a Man may know whether he be ſo in earneſt, 
is worth Enquiry : And I rhink there is this one unerring 
Mark of it, viz. The nor entertaining any Propoſition wirtt 
greater Aſſurance, than the Proofs it is built upon will war- 
rant. Whoever goes beyond this Meaſure of Aſſent, tis 
plain, receives not Truth in the Love of it; loves nor Truth 


for Truth-ſake, but for ſome other By- End. For the E- 


vidence that any Propoſition is true, (except ſuch as are ſell. 
evident) lying only in the Proofs a Man has of it, whatſo- 
ever Degrees of Aſſent he affords it beyond the Degrees of 
that Evidence, tis plain that all the Surpluſage of Aſſurance is 


. owing to ſome other Affection, and not to the Love of 


Truth: It being as impoſſible, that the love of Truth fhould 
carry my Aſſent above the Exidence, there is to - 
mY 1 
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Liberty ro conſider a third Ground of Aſſent, 
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that it is true, as that the Love of Truth ſhould make me 
aſſent to any Propoſition, for the Sake of that Evidence, 
which it has not, that it is true; Which is, in Effect, to love 
it as a Truth, becauſe it is poſſible or probable that it may 
not be true. In any Truch that gets not Poſſeiſion of our 
Minds by the irrefittible Light of Self- evidence, or by the 
Force of Demonſtration, the Arguments that gain it Aſſent, 
are the Vouchers and Gage of its Probability to us; and we 


can receive ir for no other than ſuch as they deliver it to 


our Underſtandings. Whatloever Credit or Authority we 
give to any Propoſition more than it receives from the Prin- 
ciples and Proofs it ſupports it ſelf upon, is owing to our 
Inclinations that Way, and is fo far a Derogation from the 
Love of Truth, as ſuch; Which, as it can receive no Evidence 
from our Paſſions or Intereſts, ſo it ſhould receive no Tincture 
from them. „ | 
S. 2. The aſſuming an Authority of didta« 

ting to others, and a Forwardneſs to preſcribe 4 Frmard- 

to their Opinions, is 4 conſtant Concomitant meſs to dictate 
of this Byaſs and Corruption of our Judg- from whence, 


ments: For how almoſt can it be otherwile, 


but that he ſhould be ready ro impoſe on others | 
Belief, who has already impoſed on his own Who can reaſona- 
bly expect Arguments and Coaviction from him, in dealing 
with others, whoſe Und erſtanding is not accuſtomed to them in 
his dealing with himſelf > Who does Violence to his own Fa- 
culties, tyrannizes over his own Mind, and uſurps the Preroga- 


tive that belongs ro Truth alone, which is to command Aſſent 
by only its o Authority, z.e. by and in Proportion to that 


Evidence which it carries with it. | 
$. 3. Upon this Occaſion, I ſhall rake the 
Force of 
which, with ſome Men, has the ſame Autho- Enthuſiaſm. 
rity, and is as confidently relied on as either - 
Faith or Reaſon : 1 mean Enthuſiaſm- Which, laying by Rea- 
ſon, would ſet up Revelation without ir. Whereby in Effect 


it takes away both Reaſon and Revelation, and ſubſtitutes in 


the Room of ir the ungrounded Fancies of a Man's own Brain, 

and aſſumes em for a Foundation, both of Opinion and Conduct. 
S. 4. Reaſon is natural Revelation, whereby Fl 

the eternal Father of Light, and Fountain of Reaſon and 


all Knowledg communicates ro Mankind that Revelation. 


Portion of Truth Which he bas laid within the 
N EE reach 


+ 
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reach of their natural Faculties. Revelation 1s natural Rea- 
ſon enJarg'd by a new Ser of Diſcoveries communicated by 
GO D immediately, which Reaſon vouches the Truth of, by 
the Teſtimony and Proofs it gives, that they come from 
GOD. So that he that takes away Reaſon, to make Way 
for Revelation, puts out the Light of both, and does muck= 
what the ſame, as if he would perſuade a Man to put out his 
Eyes. the better to receive the remote Light of an inviſible Star 
by a Teleſcope. Et 
§. 5. Immediate Revelation being a much 
Riſe ef Enthu- eaſier Way for Men to eltabliſh their Opini- 
fraſm. ons, and regulate their Conduct, than the tedi- 

ous, and not always ſucceſsful Labour of ftrict 
Reaſoning, it is no wonder that ſome have been very apt 
to pretend to Revelation, ard to perſnade themſelves that 
they are under the peculiar Guidance of Heaven in their A- 
ctions and Opinions, eſpecially in thoſe of them which they 
cannot account for by the ordinary Methods of Know- 
ledg, and Principles of Reaſon. Hence we fee, that in all 
Ages, Men, in whom Melancholy has mixed with Devotion, 
or whoſe Conceit of themſelves has raiſed them into an Opi- 
nion of a greater Familiarity with GOD, and a nearer Admit - 
tance to bis Favour, than is afforded to others, have often 
flarrered themſelves with a Perſuaſion of an immediate Inter- 
courſe with the Deity, and frequent Communications from the 
Divine Spirit. G © D, I own cannot be denied to be able to 
enlighten the Underttanding by a Ray darted imo the Mind 
immediately from the Fountain of Light. This they under- 
ſtand he has promiſed to do, and who then has ſo good a Title 
to expect ir as thoſe who are his peculiar People, choſen by 


him, aud depending on him. 


§. 6. Their Minds being thus prepared, what · 
Enthuſiaſm. ever groundleſs Opinion comes to ſettle it ſelf 
_  firongly upon their Fancies, is an Illumination 
from rhe Spirit of GO D, and preſently of divine Authority : 
And whatſoever odd Action they find in themſelves a ſtrong 
Inclination to do, that Impulſe is concluded to be a Call or 
Direction from Heaven, and muſt be obeyed ; tis a Commiſſi- 
on from above, and they cannot err in executing it. 
§. 7. This I take to be properly Enthuſiaſm , which, though 
unded neither on Reaſon nor divine Revelation, bur ti- 
fing from the Conceits of a warmed or over-weening Brain, 
works yet, where it once gets footing, more powerfully =» 
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the Per ſuaſions and Actions of Men, than either of thoſe two · 


or both together: Men being moſt forwardly obedient to the 
Impulſes they receive from themſelves; and the whole Man is 
ſure to act more vigorouſly, where the whole Man is carried by 
2 natural Motion. For ſtrong Conceit, like a new Principle, 
carries all eaſily with it, when got above common Senſe, and 
freed from all Reſtraint of Reaſon, and Check of Reflection, it 
is heightened into a divine Authority, in concurrense with our 
own Temper 8 1 3 x 
$. 8. Though the odd Opinions and extra- 5.7.7, 
„„ Ent hbuſiaſm run Men into, 5 
were enough to warn them againſt this wrong Seeing and 
Principle fo apt ro miſguide them both in their Feeling. 
Belief and Conduct; yet the Love of ſome- 5 
thing extraordinary, the Eaſe and Glory it is to be inſpired and 
be above the common and natural Ways of Knowledg, fo 
flatters wany Mens Lazineſs, Ignorance and Vanity, that 


when once they are got into this Way of immediate Reve- 


lation, of Illumination without Search, and of Certainty 
without Proof, and without Examination, tis a hard Mat- 
ter to get them out of it. Reaſon is loſt upon them; they are 
above it: They ſee the Light infuſed into their Underſt and - 
ings, and cannot be miſtaken; tis clear and viſible tbere, 
like the Light of bright Sun-ſhine ; ſhews it ſelf, and needs 
no other Proof but its own Evidence ; they feel the Hand 
of GOD moving them within, and the Impulſes of the Spi- 
rit, and cannot be miſtaken in what they feel. Thus they 
ſupport themſelves, and are ſure Reaſon bath nothing to do 
with what they ſee and feel in themſelves : what they have 
a ſenſible Experience of, admits no Doubt; needs no Proba- 
tion. Would he not be ridicalous, who ſhould require 10 
have it proved to bim, that the Light ſhines, and thar he ſees 
it? It is its own Prof, and can have no other. When the 
Spirit brings Light into our Minds, it difpels Darkneſs: We 
ſee it, as we do that of the Sun at Noon, and need not 
the Twilight of Reaſon ro ſhew ir us. This Light from Heaven 
is ſtrong clear, and pure; carries irs owt! Demonſtration with 
it; and we may as rationally take a Glow worm to aſſiſt us ro 
diſcoverF the Sun, as to examine the celeſtial Ray by our dim 
Candle Reaſon: ff ad 166 5 
8. 9. This is the way of talking of theſe Men: they are ſure, 
becauſe they are ſure; and their Perſuaſions are right, only 
becauſe they are ſtrong in them. For, when what they fay is 
Y 5 fer ipped 
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ſtripped of the Metaphor of ſeeirg and feeling, this is all it 
amounts 203 and yet theſe Similes ſo impoſe on tbem, that they 
ſerve them, for Ceriainty in themſelves, and Demonſtration io 


others. DP 
§. ro. But to examine a little ſoberly this in- 

Eneluſſaſin, ternal Ligbt, and this Feeling on which they 
how to be diſ- build ſo much. Theſe Men have, they ſay, clear 
covered. - Light, and they ſee: They have an awakened 
82 Senſe, and they fel: This cannot, they are 
ſare, be diſputed them. For when a Man ſays he ſees or 
he feels, no Body can deny it him that he does ſo. Bur 
here let me ask: This ſeeing, is ir the Perception of the Truth 
of the Propoſition, or of this, that it is a Revelation from 
God ? This Feeling, is it a Perception of an Inclination or 
Fancy to do Somerhing, cr of the Spirit of God moving that 
Inclination ? "Theſe are two very different Perceptions, and 
mult be carefully diſtinguiſhed. it we would not impoſe upon 
our (elves. I may perceive the Truth of a Propoſition, and 
yet not perceive that it is an immediate Revelation from God. 
I may perceive the Truth of a Propoſition in Euclid, without 
its being, or my perceiving it to be a Revelation: Nay, I 
may perceive I came not by this Knowledg in a natural Way, 
and ſo may conclude it revealed, without perceiving that it is 
a Revelation from God; becauſe there be Spirits, which, with- 
ont being divine ly commiſſioned, may excite thoſe Ideas in me, 
and lay them in ſuch Order before my Mind, that I may per- 
ceive their Connection. So that the Knowledg of any Propo- 
ſition coming into my Mind, I know not how, is not a Per- 
ception that it is from God. Much leſs is a ſtrong Perſuaſion, 
that it is true, a Perception that it is from God, or ſo much as 
true. Pur however it be called Light and Seeing, I ſuppoſe, it 
is at moſt but Belief and Aſſui ande; and the Propoſition taken 
for a Revelation, is not ſuch as they know to be true, but 
take to be true. For where a Propoſition is known to be true, 
Revelation is needleſs: And it & hard to conceive how 
there can be a Revelation to any one of what he knows al- 
ready, If therefore it be a Propoſition which they are per- 
ſwaded, but do not know, to be true, whatever they may 
call ir, it is nor Seeing, bur Believing. For theſe are two 
Ways, whereby Truth comes into the Mind, wholly diſtin, 
O. that one is not the other. What I ſee I know to be ſo 
by the Evidence of the Thing it (elf ; what I believe, I rake 
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to be ſo upon the Teſtimony of another : But this Teſtimony 
| muſt know to be given, or elie what Ground have I of 
Believing ? I mult ſee tbat it is God that reveals this to 
me, or elſe I ſee nothing. The Que'tion then here is, How 


do I know that God is the Revealer of this ro me; that this 


Impretſion is made upon my Mind by his holy Spirit, and 


that therefore J ought to obey it? If I know not this, how 
great ſoever the Aſſurance is, that I am poſſeſſed with, it is 


groundleſs; whatever Light J pretend to, it is but En- 


thuſiaſm For whether the Propoſition ſuppoſed to be re- 
vealed, be in it ſelf evidently true, or viſibly probable, or 


by the natural Ways of Knowledg uncertain, the Propoſi- 
tion that muſt be well grounded, and maniteſted to be true, 


is this, that God is the Revealer of it, and that what I take 
to be a Revelation, is certainly put into my Mind by him, 
and is nor an IIIuſion, droped in by ſome other Spirit, or 


raiſed by my own Fancy. For if I miſtake not, theſe Men 
receive it for true, becauſe they preſume God revealed it, 


Does ir not then itand them upon, to examine on what 


Grounds they preſume it to be a Revelation from God ? Or 
elſe all their Confidence is meer Preſumption; and this 
Light they are fo dazled with, is nothing but an igns fatum, 
that leads them continually round in this Circle. It A Revela- 


tion, becanſe they firmly believe it; and they believe it, becauſe it 
A Revelation. ' © 0% t ur n enen 


S. 11. In all that is of divine Revelation, gp um 
there is need of no other Proof, but that it is fails of Evi» 
an Inſpiration from God: For he can neither Jene. that the 
deceive, nor be deceived. But how fhall ir be Propoſition is 


'known, that any Propoſition in our Minds, is from God. 


a Truth infuſed by God; a Truth that is re: 

vealed to us by him, which he declares to us, aud therefore 
we ought to believe? Here it is that Enthufiaſm fails of the 
Evidence it pretends ro, For Men thus poſſeſſed, boaſt of a 
Light whereby, they ſay, they are enlighrensd, and brought 
into the Knowledg of this or that Truth, Bur if they know 
it to be a Truth, they muſt know tt to be ſo either by its 
own Self evidence to natural Reaſon, or by the rational 
Proofs that make it out to be ſo. If they ſee and know 
it to be a Truth either of theſe two Ways, they in vain 


ſuppoſe it ro be a Revelation. For they know it to be true 


by the ſame Way that any other Man nawtally may know. 


that it is ſo, without the Help of Reyeiation. For thus all 
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th: Truths, of what kind ſoever, that Men uninſpired are 
enlighrened with, came into their Minds, and are eſtabliſhed 
there. If they ſay they know it to be true, becauſe it is a 
Revelation from God, the Reaſon is good : But then ir will 
be demanded, how they know it to be a Revelation from God? 
If they ſay by the Light it brings with it, which ſhines 
brigbt in their Minds, and they cannot refiſt '; I beſeech 
them to conſider, whether this be any more than what we 
have taken Notice of already, viz. that it is a Revelation, be- 
cauſe they ſtrongly believe it — true. For all the Light 
they ſpeak of, is but a ſtrong, though ungrounded Perſuaſion 
of their own Minds, that it is a Truth. For rational Grounds 
from Proofs that it is a Truth they mutt acknowledg to 
have none, for then it is not received as a Revelation, but 
upon the ordinary Grounds that other Truths are received: 
And if they believe it to be true, becauſe it is a Revelation, 
and have no other Reaſon for its being a Revelation, but be- 
cauſe they are fully perſuaded, without any other Reaſon 
that it is true, they believe it ro be a Revelation only becauſe 
they ſtrongly believe it to be a Revelation, which is a very un- 
ſafe Ground to proceed on, either in our Teners or Actions: 
And what readier Way can; there be to run our ſelves into the 
moſt extravagant Errors and Micarriages, than thus to ſer up 
Fancy for our ſupream and ſole Guide, and to believe any 
Propoſition to be true, any Action to be right, only becauſe 
we believe it to be ſo? Ihe Strength of our Perſuaſions are no 
Evidence at all of their own Rectitude: Crooked Things may 
be as {tiff and unflexible as ſtreight; and Men may be as poſi- 
tive and peremptory in Error as in Truth. How come elſe the 
untractable Zealots in different and oppobre Parties? For if 
the Light, which every one thinks he has in his Mind, which 
in this Caſe is nothing but the Strength of his own Perſuaſion, 
be an Evidence that it is; from God, contrary Opinions may 
have tie ſame Title to be Inſpirations; and God will be not only 
the Father of Lights, but of oppoſite and contradictory Lights, 
leading Men contrary Ways ; and contradictory Propoſitions 
will be divine Truths, if an upgrqunded Strength of Aſſurance 
be an Evidence that any Propoſition is a divine Revelation. 
+ Firmneſs of er- FS. 12. This cannot be: otherwiſe, whillt 
ſuaſion, no Prodf that Firmneſs of Perſuaſion is made* the Cauſe 
a2 Propoſition is of Believing, and Confidence of being in the 
from Gd. Right is made an Argument or _ 
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St. Paul himſelf believed he did well, and that he had a Call to 
ic when he perſecuted the Chrittians, whom he confidently 
thought in the Wrong: Bur yet it was he, and not they, who 
were miſtaken. Good Men are Men itil], liable to Miltakes, 
and are ſomerimes warmly engaged in Errors, which they rake 
5 divine Truths, ſhining in their Minds with the cleareſt 

ight. | 

4 3. Light, true Light in the Mind is, or 
can be nothing elſe but the Evidence of the Licht in 
Truth of any Propoſition ; and if it be not a the Mind, 
ſelf evident Propoſition, all the Light it has, or What. | 
can have, is from the Clearneſs and Validity of 
thoſe Proofs upon which it is received. To talk of any other 
Light in the Underſtanding, is to put our ſelves in the Dark, 
or in the Power of the Prince of Darkneſs,and by our own Cons 
ſent, to give our ſelves up ro Deluſion to believe a Lie: For if 
Strengt of Perſuaſion be the Light which muſt guide us, I ask 
how ſhall any one dittinguith between the Deluſions of Saran, 
and the Inlpiracions of rhe Holy Ghoſt 2 He can transform 
himſclt into an Angel of Lighr. And they who are led by 
this Son of the Morning, are as fully ſatisfied of the Illumina- 
tion, i. e. are as ſtrongly perſuaded that they are enlightened 
by the Spirit of God, as any one who is ſo: They acquieſce 
and rejoice in it, are acted by it; and no Body can be more 
ture, nor more in the right, (if their own ſtrong Belief may be 
Judge) than they. 

S. 14. He therefore that will not give him- i 
ſelf up to all the Extravagancies of Deluſion Revelation 
and Error, muſt bring this Guide of bis Light mf be judged 
within to the Tryal. God, when he makes the of by Reaſon. 
Prophet, does not unmake the Man : He leaves 
all his Faculties in the natural State, to enable him to 
judge of his Inſpirations, whether they be of divine Original 
or no. When he illuminates the Mind with ſupernatural 
Light, he does not extinguiſh that which is natural. It he 
would have us aſſent to the Truth of any Propoſition, he 


either Evidences that Truth by the uſual Methods of natural 


Reaſon , or elſe makes it known to be a Truth, which he 
would have us aſſent to, by his Au heruy, and convinces us 
that it is from him, by ſome Marks which Realon cannot 
be miſtaken in. Reaſon muſt be our laſt Judge and Guide 
in every Thing. I do not mean, that we mult conſult Rea- 
ſon, and examine whether a II revealed from God 
HE: __ 1 | Cn 
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can be made out by natural Principles; and if it cannot, that 
then we may reject it: But conſult it we muſt, and by it 
Examine whether it be a Revelation from God or no: And 
it Reaſon finds it to be revealed from God, Reaſon then de- 
clares for it, as much as for any other Truth, and makes it 
one of her Dictates. Every Conceit that throughly warms 
our Fancies, mult paſs for an Inſpiration, if there be norhing 
but the Strength of our Perſuaſions, whereby to judge of our 
Perſuaſions. If Reaſon muſt not examine their Truth by ſome- 
thing extrinſical to tbe Perſuaſions themſelves, Inſpirations and 
Deluſions, Truth and Falthood , will have the ſame Meaſure, 
and will not be poſſible to be diflinguiſhed: GS, 
F. 15. If this internal Light, or any Propo- 

Belief no fition which under that Title we take for in- 
P; oof of Re- ſpired, be conformable to the Principles of Rea. 
velation. ſon, or io the Word of God, which is atteſted 
Revelation, Reaſon warrants it, and we we. 

ſafely receive it for true, and be guided by it in our Belie 
and Actions: If it receive no Teſtimony nor Evidence from 
either of theſe Rules, we cannot take it for a Revelation, or 
0 much as for true, till we have ſome other Mark that it is 
a Revelation, beſides our believing that it is ſo. Thus we ſee 
the holy Men of Old, who had Revelations from God, had 
ſomething elſe beſides that internal Light of Aſſurance in their 
own Minds, to teſtify to · them that it was from God. They 


_ were not left to their own Perſuaſions alone, that thoſe Perſua- 


fions were from God, but had outward Signs to convince em 
of the Author of thoſe Revelations. And when they were 10 
convince others, they had a Power given em to juſtify rhe 
Truth of their Commiſſion from Heaven; and by vitible Signs 
to aſſert the divine Authority of a Meſſage they were ſent with. 
Moſes (aw the Buſh burn without being conſumed, and heard a 
Voice out of it. This was ſomething beſides finding an Impulſe 
upon his Mind to go to Pharaoh, that he might bring his Bre- 
turen out of Egypt; and yet he thought not this enough to au- 
thorize him to go with that Meſſage, till God, by another Mi- 
racle of his Rod turped into a Serpent, had aſſured him of a 
Power to teſtify his Miſſion by the ſame Miracle repeated be- 
fore em whom he was ſent to. Gideon was ſent by an Angel 
to deliver Iſrael from the Midianites, and yet he deſired a — 


to convince him. tbat this Commiſſion was from God. Tbeſe, 


and ſeveral the like Inſtances to be found among the Prophets of 


Old, are enongh to ſhew, that they thought not an 3 
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Secing or Perſuaſion of their own Minds, without any other 
Proof, a ſufficient Evidence that it was frm God, though the 
Scriprure does not every where mention their demanding or ha- 
ving inch Proots. | ge | 
F. 16. In what I have ſaid, I am far from denying that 
God can, or doth ſometimes enlighren Mens Minds in the ap- 
prehending of certain Truchs, or excite them to good Actions, 
by the immediate Infivence and Aſſiſtance of the holy Spirit, 
without any extraordinary Signs accompanying it. But in ſuch 
Caſes too we have Reaſon and Scripture, unerring Rules to 
know whether it be from God or no. Where the Truth em- 
braced is conſonant to the Revelation inthe written Word of 
God, or the Action conformable to the Dictates of right Reaſon, 
or holy Writ, we may be aſſured that we run no Risk in einer- 
raining it as ſuch; becauſe tho perhaps it be not an immediate 
Revelation from God, extraordinarily operating on our Minds, 
et we are ſure it is warranted by that Revelation which he has 


N piven us of Truth. But it is not the Strength of our private 


erſuaſion within our ſelves, that can warrant it to be a Light 
or Motion from Heaven; nothing can do that, but the written 
Word of God without us, or that Standard of Reaſon which is 
common to us with all Men. Where Reaſon or Scripture is 
expreſſed for any Opinion or Action, we may receive it as of 


divine Authority; bur tis not the Strength of our own Perſua- 


fions which can by it ſelf give it that Stamp. The Bent of 


| our own Minds may favour it as much as we pleaſe; that may 


thew it to be a Fondling of our own, but will by noMeans prove 
it to be an Offspring ot Heaven, and of divine Original. 
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. 1. K Nowledg being to be had only of viſi- | 
I ple certain Truth. Error is not a Fault Cauſes of 
of our Knowledg, but a Mittake of our Judg- #07. 

ment, giving Aſſent to that which is not true. L 5 
But if Aſſent be grounded on Likelihood, if the proper -Qb» 
jet and Motive of : qur Aſſent be Probability, and that Pro- 
babiliry conſiſts in what is laid down in the foregoing 


Cbapters, it will be demanded how Men come to give their 


Aſſentz 
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Aſſents contrary to Probability. For there is nothing more 
common, than Contrariety of Opinions; nothing more obvi. 
- ous, than that one Man wholly disbelieves what another only 
doubts of, and a third ttedfaſtly believes, and firmly adheres to, 
- The Reaſons whereof, tho they may be very various, yet, | 
| ſuppoſe, may be all reduced to thele four. 
I. Want of Proofs. 
2. Want of Ability to uſe them. 
3. Want of Will touſe them. 
4. Nong Meaſures of Probability. | 
S. 2. Firſt, By Want of Proofs. I do not 
. Firſt, Want mean only the Want of thoſe Proofs which are 
of Proofs. no where extant, and fo are no where to be 
| had; but the Want even of thoſe Proofs which 
are in being, or might be procured. And thus Men want 
Proofs, who have not the Convenience or Opportunity to 
make Experiments and Obſervations themſelves, tending to 
the Proof of any Propoſition ; nor likewiſe the Convenience 
to enquire into, and collect the Teſtimonies of others: And 
an this State are the greateſt Part of Mankind, who are given 
up to Labour, and enflaved to the Neceſſity of their mean 
Condition, whoſe Lives are worn our only in the Proviſions 
for Living. Theſe Mens eee of Kno vledg and En. 
airy, are commonly as narrow as their Fortunes, and their 
VUnderſtandings are but little inſtructed, when all their whole 
Time and Pains is laid out to ſtill the Croaking of their oun 
Bellies, or the Cries of their Children. Tis not to be expedt- 
ed, that a Man who drudges on, all his Life, in a labor ious 
Trade, ſhould be more knowing in the Variety of Things 
done in the World, than a Pack- horſe, who is driven con. 
ſtantly forwards and backwards in a narrow Lane, and dirty 
Road, only to Marker, ſhould be skilled in the Geography of 
the Country. Nor is it at all more poſſible, that be who 
wants Leiſure, Books and Languages, and the Opportunity 
of converſing with Variety of Men, ſhould be in a Condit 
on to collect thoſe Teſtimonies and Obſervations which are in 
being, and are neceſſary ro make out many, nay, moſt of the 
Propoſitions, that, in the Societies of Men, are judged of the 
greateſt Moment; or to find ont-Grounds of Aſſurance ſo 
great, as the Belief of the Points he would build on them, is 
thought neceſſary. So that a great Part of Mankind are, by the 
natural and unalterable State of Things in this World, and 
the Conſtitution of humane Affairs, unavoidably given over 
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to invincible Ignorance of choſe Proofs on which others build, 


and which are neceſſary to eſtabliſh thoſe Opinions; the great- 


eſt Part of Men, having much to do to get the Means of Living, 


are not in a Condition to look after thoſe of learned and labo- 
rious 1 . er ns N 
FS. 3. What ſhall we ſay then re the j. wh 
greateſt Part of Mankind, #2 the Neceſſity of Pall eme af 
their Condition, ſubjected io unavoidable Ig- zhoſe ww 
norance in thoſe Things which are of great- want them, 
eſt Importance to them ? (for of theſe tis ob- anſwered. 
vious to enquire.) Have the Bulk of Mankind 


no other Guide, but Accident and blind Chance, to conduct 


them to their Happineſs or Miſery ? Are the current Opinions, 
and licenſed Guides of every Country, ſufficient Evidence and 
Security to every Man, to venture his greateſt Concernments 
on; nay, his everlaſting Happineſs or Miſery ? Or can thoſe 
be the certain and infallible Oracles and Standards of Truth, 
which teach one Thing in Chriſtendom, and another in Tur- 
key ? Or ſhall a poor Country-man be eternally happy, for 


| having the Chance to be born in Italy; or a Day Labourer 


be unavoidably loft, becauſe he had the ill Luck ro be born 
in England > How ready ſome Men may be to ſay ſome of 
theſe Things, I will not here examine; but this I am ſure, 
that Men mutt allow one or other of theſe to be true, (ler 
them chuſe which they pleaſe) or elſe grant, that God has 
furniſhed Men with Faculties ſufficient to direct them in the 
Way they ſhould take, if they will bart ſeriouſly employ them 
that Way, when their ordinary - Vacations allow them the 
Leiſure. No Man is ſo wholly taken up with the Attendance 
on the Means of Living, as to have no ſpare rime at all ro think 
of his Soul, and inform bimſelf in Matters of Religion. Were 
Men as intent upon this, as they are on Things of lower Con- 
cernment, there are none fo enſlaved to the Neceſſities of Life, 
who might not find many Vacancies that might be husbanded 
to this Advantage of their Knowledg, e ' 
S. 4. Beſides thoſe whole Improvements and 

Informations are ſtraitened by the Narrownels People hin- 
of their Fortunes, there are others, whole Large- dered from 
neſs of Fortune would plentifully enough fup- Engqurry. 

ply Books, and other Requiſites for clearing © _ 
Doubts, and diſcovering ot Truth; bur they are coop d in cloſe 
by the Laws of their Countries, and the ftrict Guards of thoſe 
whoſe Inte reſt it is-to keep them ignorant, leſt, knowing _—_ 
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they ſhould believe the leſs in them Theſe are as far; nay» 
farther from the Liberty and Opportunities of a fair Enquiry, than 
thole poor and wrerched Labourers we before ſpoke of; and, 
however they may ſeem bigh and great, are confined to Nar- 
rowneſs of I honghr, and enſlaved in that which ſhould be the 
freeit part of Man, their Underſtandings. This is generally 
the Cale of all thoſe who live in Places where Care is taken to 
| a Truth without Knowledg, where Men are forced, art 

a Vemure, to be of the Religion of che Country, and muſt there- 
fore ſwallow down Opinions, as ſilly People do Empiricks 
Pills, withour knowing what they are made cf, or how they 
will work, and have nothing to do, but believe that they will 


do the Cure; but in this, are much more miſerable than they, 


in that they are not at Liberty to refuſe ſwallowing what per- 
haps they had rather let alone, or to chuſe the Phyſician to whoſe 
Conduct they would raft themſelves. 
| §. 5. Secondly, Thoſe who want Skill to uſe 
Secondly, Want thoſe Evidences they have of Probabilities, who 
of Skill to uſe cannot carry a Train of Conſequences in their 
them Heads, nor weigh exactly the Preponderancy 
7 of conrary Proofs and Teſtimonies, making 
every Circumſtance its due Allowance, may be eaſily miſled 
to aſſent to Poſitions that are not probable. There are ſome 
Men of one, ſome but of two Syllogiſms, and no more; and 


others that can but advance one ſtep farther. Theſe cannot 


always diſcern that Side on which the firongeſt Profs lie, 
cannot conſtantly follow that which in it ſelf is the more pro- 
bable Opinion. Now, that there is ſuch a Difference be- 
tween Men, in Reipect of their Underſtandings, J think no 
Body, who has bad any Converſation: with his Neighbours, 
will Qieſtion, though he never was at Weſtminſter- Hall, or the 
Exchange on the one Hand; nor ar Alms-houſes, or Bedlam on 
the other: Which great. Difference in Mens Intellectuals, 
whether it riſes from any Detect in the Organs of the Body, 
particularly adapted ro Thinking; or in the Dulneſs or Un- 
tractableneis of thoſe Faculties, for want of Uſe; or, as ſome 
think, in the natural Differences of Mens Souls themſelves; or 
ſome, or all of theſe together, it Matters not here to examine: 
Only this is evident, that rbere is a Difference of Degrees in 
Mens Underſtandings, Apprehenſions aud Reaſonings, to ſo 
great a Latitude, that one may, without doing Injury to Man- 
kind, affirm, that there is à greater Diſtance between ſome 
Men and others, in this Reſpect, than berween ſome — 
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and ſome Beaſts. Bur how this comes abour, is a Speculation, 
Ne of great Conſequence, yet not neceſſary io our preſent 

arpole. | 
&'5. Thirdly, There are another Sort of Peo- ö 
ple that want Proofs, not becauſe they are out Thirdly, Wane 
of their Reach, but becauſe they will not uſe them ; of Will to uſe 
who, though they have Riches and Leiſure e- Them. 
nough, and want neither Parts nor other Helps, 
are yet never the better for them, Their hot Purſuit of Plea- 
ſure, or conſtant Drudgery in Buſineſs, engages ſome Mens 
Thoughts elſewhere ; Lazineſs and Oſcitancy in general, or a 
particular Averſion for Books, Study, and Meditation, keep 
others from any ſerious Thoughts at all; and ſome out of 
Fear, that an impartial Enquiry would not favour thoſe O- 
pinions which beſt ſuit their Prejudices, Lives and Deligns, 
content themſelves without Examination, to take upon Truſt 
what they find conveniem, and in Faſhion. Thus molt Men, 
even of thoſe that might do otherwiſe, paſs their Lives with- 
our an Acquaintance with, much leſs a rational Aſſent to 
Probabilities they are concerned to know, though they lie 
ſo much within their View, that to be convinced of them they 
need but turn their Eyes that Way. But we know ſome Men 
will not read a Letter, which is {ſuppoſed to bring ill News; 
and many Men forbear to caſt up their Accompts, or ſo much 
as think upon their Eſtates, who have Reaſon to fear their 
Affairs are in no very good Poſture. How Men, whoſe plenti- 
ful Fortunes allow them Leiſure ro improve their Underitand- 
ings, can ſatisfy themſelves with a lazy Ignorance, I cannotr 
tell; but methinks they have a low Opinion of their Souls, 
who lay out all their Incomes in Proviſions for the Body, 
and employ none of it to procure the Means and Helps of 
Knowledg ; who take great Care to appear always in a neat 
and ſplendid Outſide, and would think themſelves miſerable . 
in coarſe Cloths, or a patched Coat, and yer contentedly 
ſuffer their Minds to appear Abroad in a pie-bald Livery of 
coarſe Patches, and borrowed Shreds, ſuch as it has pleaſed 
Chance, or their Country Taylor, (I mean the common O- 
inion of thoſe they have converſed with) to cloath them in. 
will not here mention how unreaſonable this is for Men 
that ever think of a future State, and their Concernment it 
it, which no rational Man can avoid to do ſometimes ; nor 
tall I rake Notice what a Shame and Confuſion it is, io the 
greateſt Contemners of Knowledg, to be found ignoram 
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in Things they are concerned ro know. But this, at leaſt, 


is worth the Conſideration of thoſe who call themſelves Gen- 
tlemen, Thar however they way thir k Credit, Reſpect, Power 


and Autheri:y the Concomitants of their Birth and Fortune, 


yet they will find all theſe (ti]] carried away from them by Men 


of lower Condition, who ſurpaſs them in Knowledg. They 


who are blind, will always be led by thoſe thar ſee, or elſe fall 
into the Ditch : And he is certainly the moſt ſubjected, the moſt 
enllaved, who is ſo in his Underſtanding. In the fore-going 
Inſtances, ſome of the Cauſes have been ſhewn of wrong af. 
ſent, and how it comes to pals, that probable Doctrines are not 
always received with an Afent preportionable to the Reaſons 
which are to be had for their Probability: Bur hitherto we have 


conſidered only ſuch Probabilities, whoſe Proofs do exiſt, but 


do nor appear to him who embraces the Error. 
$ 7. Faurtbhy, There remains yet the laſt 


. Sort, who, even where the real Probabilities 
Ag — appear, and are plainly laid before them, do 
Kahili, not admit of the Conviction, nor yield unto 
16 df. manifeſt Reaſons, but do either iniyey, ſuſ- 


pend their Aſſent, or give it to the leſs probable 
Opinion. And ro this Danger are thoſe expoſed, who have ta- 
ken up wrong Meaſures of Probability, which are, 


1. Propoſitions that are not in themſelves certain and evident, 
but doubtful and falſe, taken up for Principles, 

2. Received Hypotheſes. b 

3. Predominant Paſſions or Inclinations. 

4. Authority. | 


Firſt, Doubr- g. 8. Firſt, The firſt and firmeſt Ground of 
Ful Propoſiti- Probability, is the Conformity any Thing 
ons taken for has to our own Knowledg ; eſpecially that 
Principles, Part of our Knowledg which we have em. 


braced , and continue to look on as Princi- 
ples. Theſe have ſo great an Influence upon our Opinions, 
that tis uſually by them we judge of Truth, and meaſure 
Probability io that Degree, that what is inconſiſtent with 
our Principles, is ſo far from paſſing for gaghable with us, 
that it will not be allowed pothible. The Reverence born 
ro theſe Principles, is fo great, and their Authority ſo para- 
mount to all other, that the Teſtimony not only of other 
Men, but the Evidence of our own Senles are often rejected, 

| 5 hen 
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when they offer to vouch any Thing contrary to theſe eta. 
blithed Rules. How much the Doctrine of innate Principles, 
and that Principles are not to be proved or queſtioned, has 
contributed to this, I will not here examine. This I readi- 
ly grant, that one Truth / cannot contradict another; but 
| withal, I take Leave allo to ſay, that every one ought very 

carefully to beware what he admits for a Principle, to examine 
it ſtrictly, and ſee whether he certainly Knows it to be true 
of it ſelf by its own Evidence, or whether he does only with 
Aſſurance believe it to be ſo upon the Authority of others: 
For he hath a ſtrong Byaſs put into his Underſtanding, which 
will una voidably miiguide his Aſſent, who hath imbibed wrong 
Principles, and has blindly given himſelf up to the Authority cf 
any Opinion in it felf not evidently true. | 

§. 9. There is nothing more ordinary, than Childrens 
receiving into their Minds Propoſitions ( efpecially a- 
bout Matters of Religion) from their Parents, Nurſes, or 
thoſe about them; which being inſinuated into their unwa- 
ry, as well as unbiaſſed Underſtandings, and faſtened by De- 
grees, are at laſt (equally, whether true or falſe) rivited 
there, by long Cuſtom and Education, beyond all Poſſibility 
of being pulled out again. For Men, when they are grown 
up, reflecting upon their Opinions, and finding thole of this 
Sort to be as ancient in their Minds as their very Memories, 
not having obſerved their early Inſinuation, nor by what Means 
they got them, they are apt to reverence? them as ſacred Things, 
and not to ſuffer them to be prophaned, touched or queſtion d: 
They look on them as the Vrim and Thummim ſet up in their 
Minds immediately by 60 D himſelt, ro be the great and 
unerring Deciders of Truth and Falthood, and the Judges 
to which they are to appeal in all manner of Controver- 
hes. | 

F. 10. This Opinion of his Principles (let them be what 
they will) being once eſtabliſhed in any one's Mind, it is eaſy 
to be imagined, what Perception any Propoſition {hall find, 
bow clearly ſeever proved, that ſhall invalidate their Autho- 
rity, or at all thwart with theſe internal Oracles: Whereas, 
the groſſeſt Abſurdities and Im probabilities, being bur agree- 
able to ſuch Principles, go down glibly, and are eaſily di- 
geſted. The great Obſtinacy that is to be found in Men firm- 
ly believing quite contrary Opinions, though many times 
equally abſurd in the various Religions of Mankind, are as 


evident a Proof as they are an unavoidable W 
| | --:- on 
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this Way of Realomng from r.c:ivel traditional Principles. 
85 that Men will disbelieve their own Eyes, renounce the 
Evidence of their Senſes, and give their own Experience the 
Lie, rather than admit of any Tuning diſagreeing with theſe 
ſacred Teners, Take an intelligent Romaniſt, that from the 
very firit Da vning of any No:ivns in his Underſtanding, hath 
had this Principie conſtantly inculcared, vsz. That be muſt 
believe as the Church (i. e. thoſe of his Communion) be- 
lieves, or that the Pope is infallille; and this he never fo 
much as heard queſtion, till at Forty or Fifty Years old he 
mer with one of other Principles: How is he prepared eaſily 
to ſwallow, not only againit al! Probability, but even the 
clear Evidence of his Senſes, the Doctrine of Tranſubſtantid- 
tion e This Principle has ſuch an Influence on his Mind, 
that he will believe that to be Fleſh, which he ſees ro be Bread. 
And what Way will you take to convince a Man of any improba- 


ble Opinion he holds, who, with ſon? Philoſophers, hath laid 


down this as a Foundation of Reaſoning, That he mutt believe 
his Reaſon (for ſo Men improperly call Arguments drawn from 
their Principles) againſt his Semes? Let an Enthuſiaſt be 
principled that he or his Teacher is inſpired, and acted by an 
immediate Communication ot the divine Spirit, and you in vain 
bring the Evidence of clear Reaſons againſt his Doctrine. Who- 
ever therefore have imbibed wrong Principles, are not, in 
Things inconſiſtent with theſe Principles, to be moved by the 
molt apparent and convincing Probabilities, till they are fo 
candid ani ingenious to themlelves, as to be perſuaded to exa- 
mine even thoſe very Principles, which many never ſuffer them - 
ſelves to do. | | | | 
| C. 11. Sccondly, Next to theſe, are Men whoſe 
Secondly, Underitandings are cait into a Mold, and fa- 
Received Hy ſhioned jutt to the Size of a received Hypotheſis. 
potheſes, . The Difference between theſe and the former, is 
thac they will aimit of Matter of Fact, and 

agree with Diſſenters in that; but differ only in aſſigning of 
Reaſons, and explaining the Manner of Oseration. Theſe 
are not at that open Defiance with their Senſes, with the for- 
mer; they can endure to hearken to their Information a lit- 
tle more patiently ; bur will by no Means admit of their Re- 
Its in the Explanation of Things; nor be prevailed on by 
r which would convince them, that Things are 
not brought about juſt after the ſame Manner that they have 
decreed within chemſelves thei they are, Would it not be 


re 


x. - 
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an inſufferable Thing, for a learned Profeſſor, and that which 


his Scarlet would bluſh at, to have his Authority of Forty 
Years ttanding, wrought out of hard Rock Greek and Latin, 
with no ſmall! Expence of Time and Candle, and confiimed 
by general Tradition, and a reverend Beard, in an Inſtant 
over turned by an upſtart Noveliſt ? Can any one expect that 
he ſhould be made to confeſs, That what he taught his Scho- 
lars Thirty Years ago, was all Error and Miſtake ; and that 
he fold them hard Words and Ignorance at a very dear Rate? 
What Probabilities, I ſay, are ſufficient to prevail in tuch a 
Cale? And whoever, by the moſt cogent Arguments, will 
be prevailed with to diſrobe himſelf at once of all his old 
Opinions and Prerences to Knowledg and Learning, which, 
with hard Study, he bath all his Time been labouring for 3 
and turn himſelf out ſtark naked in Queſt a-freſh of new No- 
tions? All the Arguments can be uſed, will be as little able 
to prevail, as the Wind did with the Traveller, to part with 
his Cloak, which he held only the faſter. To this of wrong 
Hypotheſis, may be reduced rhe Errors that may be occafioned 
by a true Hypotheſis of right Principles, bur not rightly un- 
derſtood. There is nothing more familiar than this. The 
Inſtances of Men contending for different Opinions, whick 
they all derive from the infallible Truth of the Scripture, are 
an undeniable Proof of ir. All that call themſelves Chriſti 
ans, allow the Text that ſays, uerurod7s, to carry in it the 
Obligarion to 4 very weighty Duty. But yet however erro- 
neous will one of their Practices be, who, underſtanding 


nothing but the French, take this Rule with one Tranſlation to 


be repentez vous, repent ; or With the other faitiex Penitence, do 
Penance. * 

FS. 12. Third, Probabilities; which croſs . 
Mens Appetites, and prevailing Paſſions, run tue Thirdly, 
ſame Fate. Let ever ſo much Probability hang Predominant 
on one ſide of a covetous Man's Reaſoning, Faſons. 

and Money on the other, it is ealy to fore- „ 
ſee which will outweigh. Earthly Minds, like Mud-Walls; 
reſiſt the ſtrongeſt Batteries; and tho perhaps, ſometimes the 
Force of a clear Argument may make ſome Impreſſion, yet 
they nevertheleſs ftand firm, keep out the Enemy Truth; that 
would captivate or diſturb chem. Tell a Man, paſſionately 
in Love, that he is Jilted; bring a ſcore of Witneſſes of the 
Fal ſhood of his Miſtreſs, tis ten to one but three kind Words 
of hers .ſhall invalidate all their Teſtimonies, Quod _— 
| 2 | geile 


| 
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facile eredimim; what Suits or ſhes, is forwardly believed; is, 1 
* what every one hach more than once experimented; 
aud though Men cannot always openly gain-ſay or refiit the 
Force of manifeit Probabilities, that make againſt them, yer 
yield they not to the Argument; not but that it is the Na- 
ture of the Underſtanding conſtantly to cloſe with the more 
probable fide, but yet a Man hath a Power to ſuſpend and 
reſtrain 1ts Enquiries, and not permit a full and ſatisfactory 
xamination, as far as the Matter in Queſtion is capable, 
and will bear it to be made, Umil that be done, there will 
2 always theſe two Hays left of evading the meſi apparent Proba- 
{ztzey. £8 
FSi. 13. Firft, Thar the Arguments being (as 
” | «ogg for the mot part they are) brought in Words, 
Probabilities: there may be a Fallacy latent in em; and the 
firſt, Suppoſed Conſequences being, perhaps, many in train, 
Fallacy. they may be {ome of them incoherent. There 
are very few Diſcourſes ſo ihorr, clear, and 
conſiſtent, to which moſt Men may not, with Satisfaction 
enough to themſelves, raiſe this Doubt; and from whoſe 
Conviction they may not, without Reproach of Diſingenuity 
or Unreaſonableneſs, ſer themſelves free with the old Reply, 


Non perſuad:bis, etiam ſi perſuaſeris; though I cannot Anſwer, I will 


not yield. 
§. 14. Secondly, Manifeſt Probabilities may 
. Secondly, be evaded, and the Aſſent with held upon this 
Suppoſed Ar- Suggeſtion, Thar I know not yet all that may be 
guments for ſaid on the contrary fide. And therefore, though 
I be beaten, tis not neceffary I ſhould yield, 
not knowing what Forces there are in Reſerve 
behind. This is a Refuge againit Conviction, fo open and fo 
wide, that it is hard to determine, when a Man is quite out of 
the Verge of is. a 
§. 15. But yet there is ſome End of it, and 


Pro- f e Ene 
1 a Man having carefully enquired into all the 
termine the Grounds of Probability and Unlikelineſs, done 

Heut. bis urmot to inform himſelf in all Particulars 


ps fairly, and caſt up the Sum total on both ſides, 
way in moſt Caſes come to Acknowledg, upon the whole 
Matter, on which ſide the Probability reſts; wherein ſome 
Proofs in Matter of Reaſon, being Soppoſitions upon univerſal 
Experience, are fo cogent and clæar, and ſome Teſttmonies in 
Matter of Fact fo univerſal, thai he cannot refuſe his Aſſent. 
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So that, I think, we may conclude, thar in Propoſſ tions, 
where though tae Proofs in view are of moſt Moment, yer there 
are inficient Grounds ro ſuſpect tat there is either Fallacy 
in Words, or certan Proots, as conſiderable, to be produced 
on the contrary Side, their Aſſent. uſpenſe or Diſſent, are 
often voluntary Actions: Bur where the Proofs are ſuch as 
make it highly rrobaule, and there is not ſufficient Ground 
to ſuſpet that there is ei her Fallacy of Words, (which 
ſober and ſcrious Conſideration may diſcover) nor equally 
valid Proofs yet undiſcovered lateat on the other ſide, (wbich 
alſo the Nature of the Thing, may, in ſome Cales, make 
plain to a conſiderate Man) there, | think, a Man, who has 
weighed them, can ſcarce refuſe his Aſſent to the fide on which 
the greater Probability appears. Whether it be probable, that 
a promiſcuous Jumble of printing Letters ſhould ofien fall 
into a Method and Order, which thould ftamp en Paper a 
coherenr Diſcourſe ; or taat a blind fortuitous Coppin of 
Atoms, not guided by an Underſtanding Agent, ſhould fre- 
quently conſtitute the Bodies of any Species of Animals : 
In theſe and the like Caſes, I think no Body that conſiders 
them, can be one jot at a ſtand, which fide to take, nor ar. 
all waver in his Aſſenr. Laſt, When there can be no Sup- 
poſition, (the Thing in its own Nature indifferent, and 
wholly depending upon the Teitimony of Witneſſes) that 
there is as fair Teſtimony againſt, as for the Matter of Fatt 
atreſted ; which by Enquiry is ro be learned, v g. whether 
there was 1700 Years ago ſuch a Man at Rome as Fulius 
Czfar : In all fach Caſes, I ſay, I think it is not in any ra- 
tional Man's Power to refuſe his A ſſent; but that it neceſſa- 
rily follows, and cloſes with ſuch Probabilities, In other leſs 
clear Caſes, I think ir is in a Man's Power to ſuſpend his 
Aſſent; and, perbaps, content himlelf with the Proofs he has, 
if they favour the Opinion that ſuirs with his Inclination or 
Interett, and ſo ſtop from farther Search. But that a Man 
ſhould afford his Aſſent to that ſide, on which the leſs Probabili- 
ty appears to him, ſeems to me utterly impracticable, and as 
impoiſible, as it is to believe the ſame Thing probable and im- 
probable at the ſame Time. _ | „ 

§. 16. As Knowledg is no more arbitrary = Mere it is 
than Perception; fo, I think, Aſſent is no in eur Fower 
more in our Power than Knowledg. When 40 ſuſpend it. 


the Agreement of any d) Ideas appears to our | 
Minds, whether immediately, or by the Aifiiitance of Rea- 
FE < + ſon, 
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ſon, I can no more refuſe to perceive, no more avoid know- 
ing ir, than 1 can avoid ſeeing thoſe Objects which I turn 
my Eyes to, and look on in Day-light : And what, upon 
full Examination, I find the moit probable, I cannot deny 
my Aſſent ro. But though we cannot hinder our Khowledg, 
where the Agreement is once perceived; nor our Aſſent, where 
the Probability manifeſtly appears upon due Conſideration of 
all the Meaſures of it; yet we can hinder both Knowledz and Aſ- 
ſent by ſtopping our Enquiry, and not employing our Faculties 
in the Search of any Truth. If it were not ſo, Ignorance, Er- 
ror or Infidelity, could not in any Caſe be a Faulr. Thus in 
ſome Caſes we can prevent or ſuſpend our Aſſent: But can a 
Man verled in modern or ancient Hiſtory, doubt whether 
there be ſuch a Place as Rome, or whether there was ſuch a 
Man as Julius Ce/ar o Indeed there are Millions of Truths, that 
a Man is not, or may not think himſelf concerned to know, as 
whether our King Richard the Third was Crock back d, or no; 
or whether Roger Bacon was a Mathematician, or a Magician. 
In theſe and ſuch like Cates, where the Aſſent, one way or o- 
ther, is of no Importance to the Intereſt of any one, no Action, 
no Concerument of his following or de pending thereon, there 
tis not ſtrange that the Mind ſhould give it ſelf up to the com- 


mon, Opinion, or render it ſelf to the firſt Comer. Theſe and 


the like Opinions, are of ſo little Weight and Moment, that, 
like Motes in the Sun, their Tendencies are very rarely taken 
Notice of. They are there as it were by Chance, and the 
Mind lets them float at Liberty. But where the Mind judges 
that the Propoſition has Concer nment in it; where the Aſſent 
or no: Aſſenting is thought to draw Conſequences of Moment 
after it, and Good and Evil to depend on chuſing or refuſing the 
right ſide, and the Mind ſets it ſelf ſeriouſſy to enquire, and ex- 
amine the Probability; there, I think, it is not in our Choice 
to take which ſide we pleaſe, if manifeſt odds appear on either, 
The greater Probability, I think, in that Caſe, will determine 
the Aſſent; and a Man can no more avoid aſſenting, or taking 
it to he true, where he perceives the greater Probability, than 
he can avoid knowing it to be true, where he perceives the A- 
greemenr or Diſagteement of any two Ideas. 

If this be ſo, the Foundation of Error will lie in wrong Mea- 


ſures of Probability; as the Foundation of Vice in wrong Meas, 


ſures of Good, 


8.7.1 
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S. 17. Fourthly, The fourth and laſt wr 5 
Meaſure of Probability 1 thall take Notice of, Furthiy, 
and which keeps in Ignorance or Error more Authority. 
People than all the other together, is that | 
which J have mentioned in the foregoing Chapter, I mean, 
the giving up our Aſſent to the common received Opinions, either 
of our Friends or Party, Neighbourhood or Country. How 
many Men have no other Ground for their Tenets, than the 
ſuppoſed Honeſty or Learning, or Number of thoſe of the 
ſame Profeſſion ? As if honeſt or bookiſh Men could not ar - 
or Truth were to be <{tabliſhed by the Vote of the Multitude; 
yet this, with moit Men, ſerves the Turn. The Tenet has bad 
the Atrebarion of reverend Antiquity ; ir comes to me with 
the Paſſport of former Ages, and therefore I am ſecure in 
the Reception I give it; other Men have been, and are of the 
ſame Opinion, (tor that is all is ſaid) and therefore it is rea- 
ſonable for me to embrace ir. A Man may more juſtifiably 
throw up Croſs and Pile for his Opinions, than, take them up 
by ſuch Meaſures, All Men are liable ro Error, and moſt 
Men are, in many Points, oy Paſſion or Intereſt, under Temp- 
tation to it. If we could but fee the ſecret Motives that 
inſluenced the Men of Name and Learning in the World, and 
the Leaders of Parties, we ſhould not always find, that it 
was the embracing of Truth for its own Sake, that made 
them eſpouſe the Doctrines they owned and maintained. This 
at leaſt is certain, there is not an Opinion ſo abſurd, which 
2 Man may not receive upon this Ground. There is no Er- 
ror to be named, which bas not had its Profeſſors; and a 
Man ſhall never want crooked Paths to walk in, if he thinks 
that he is in the right Way, wherever he has the Footſteps of 
others 26 ew. © | 
S. 18. But notwithſtanding the great Noiſe 
is made in the World about Errors and Opini- Men not in 
ons, I muſt do Mankind thac Right, as to ſay, ſo many Errors 
There are not ſo many Men in Errors, and wrong as is imagin'd. 
Opinions, 'as is e ee Not that ! 1 
think they embrace rhe Truth; but indeed becauſe concerning 
thoſe Doctrines they keep ſuch a ftir about, they have no 
Thought, no Opinion at all. For it any one ſhould a little 
catechize the greateſt Part of the Parcans of moſt of the 
dects in the World, he would not find, concerning thoſe Mat- 
bers they are fo zealous for, that they have an Opinions of 
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properly into thele three Sorts, 
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their own: much leſs would he bave R aſon to think, that they 
took them upon the Examination of Arguments, and Appea. 
rance of Probability. They are reſolved to ſtick to a Party 
that Education or Intereſt has engaged them in; and there, like 
the common Soldiers of an Army, ſhew their Courage and 
Warmth as their Leaders direct, withour ever examining . or ſo 
much as knowing the Caule they contend for. It a Man's Life 
ſhews that he has no ſerious Regard for Religion; for what 


| Reaſon ſhould we think, that he beats bis Head about the Opi- 


nions of his Church, and troubles himſelf to examine the 
Grounds of this or that Doctrine? Tis enough for him to obey 
his Leaders, to have his Hand and his Tongue ready for the 
Support of the common Cauſe, and thereby approve himſelf to 
thoſe who can give bim Credit, Preferment or Protection in 
that Society. Thus Men become Profeſſors of, and Comba- 
tants for thoſe Opinions, they were never convinced of, nor Pro- 
ſelytes to; no, nor ever had fo much as floating in their Heads; 
and though one cannot ſay there are fewer improbable or errone- 
ous Opinions in the World than there are, yet this is certain, 
there are fewer that actually aſſent to them, and miſtake them 
for Truths, than is imagined. wt 


.. 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of the Diviſion of the Sciences, 


Cx. A L L chat can fall within the Compaſs 
| of human Underſtanding, being ei- 


_ Three Sorts. E 
| cher, Firſt, The Nature of Things, as they are 


in themſelves, their Relations, and their Manner of Operati- 


on: Or, Secondly, That which Man himſelf ought to do, as a 
ration al and voluntary Agent, for the Att ainment of any End, 
eſpecially Happineſs: Or, Thirdly, The Ways and Means are 
. the Knowledg of both the one and the other of theſe 
attained and communicated: I think Science may be divided 
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§. 2. Firſt, The Knowledg of Things, as they 
are in their own proper Beings, their Conſtitu- Firſt, Phy- 
tions, Properties and Operations, whereby I fica. 0 
mean not only Matter and Body, but Spirits al- | 
ſo, which have their proper Natures, Conſtitutions, and Ope- 
rations, as well as Bodies. This, 1n a little more enlarged. 
Senſe of the Word, I call $vaxs or natural Philoſophy. The end 
of this is bare ſpeculative Truth, and whatſoever can afford the 
Mind of Man any ſuch, falls under this Branch, whether ir be 
God himſelf, Angels, Spirits, Bodies, or any of their Affecti- 
ons, as Number and Figure, Gc. 

S. 3. Secondly, IIææxliun, The Skill of right 
applying our own Powers and Actions, for Secondly, 
the Attainment of Things good and uſeful. Practica.” 
The mott conſiderable under this Head, is E- 
thicks, which is the ſeeking out thoſe Rules and Meaſures of 
human Actions, which lead to . happineſs, and the Means to 
PraQtice them. The End of this is nor bare” Speculation, 
and - Knowledg of Truth; but Right, and a Conduct ſuita- 
ble to it. 

$. 4. Thirdly, The third Branch may be callcd 
Sno, or the Doctrine of Signs, the moſt uſu- Thirdly, Sys 
al whereof being Words, it is aptly enough gi. ; 
termed alſo A634z3 Logick; the Bulineſs where ; 
of is to confider the Nature of Signs the Mind makes Uſe 
of for the underſtanding of Things, or conveying its Know- 
ledg to others. For ſince the Things the Mind contemplates are 
none of them, belides it ſelf, preſent to the Underſtanding, 
tis neceſſary that ſomething elſe, as a Sign or Repreſentation 
of the thing it conſiders, ſhould be preſent to it: And theſe are 
Ideas, And becauſe the Scene of Ideas that makes one Man's 
Thoughts, cannot be laid open to the immediate View of ano» 
ther, nor laid up any where but in the Memory, a no very ' 
ſure Repoſitory ; therefore, ro communicate our Thoughts ro 
one another, as well as record them for our own Uſe, Signs of 
our Ideas are alſo neceſſary. Thoſe which Men have found moſt 
convenient, and therefore generally make Uſe of, are articulate 
Sounds. The Conſideration then of Ideas and Words, as the 
great Inſtruments of Knowledg, makes no deſpicable part of 
their Contemplation, who would take a View of Human 
Knowledg in the whole Extent of ir. And perbaps if they were 


dutinctiy weighed, and duly conſidered, they would afford us 
7 another 
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another Sort of Logick and Critick, than what we have been 
hitherto acquainted with. | 

R F. 5 This ſeems to me the firſt and moſt general, 

This is the as well a natural Diviſion of the Objects of our 


firſt Diviſon Underſtanding. For a Man can employ his 


of the Objects Thoughts about nothing, but either the Con- 
of Knowledg. templation of Things themſelves, for the Diſco- 
FELT very of Truth ; or about the Things in his own 
Power, which are his own Act ions, for the Artainment of his 
own Ends; or the Signs the Mind makes Utſe of, both in the 
one and the other, and the right ordering of them for its clearer 
Information. All which three, vix. Things as they are in them- 
ſelves knowable ; Actions as they depend on us, in order to 
Happineſs ; and the right Uſe of Signs in order ro Knowledg, 
being toto Cœlo different, they ſeemed to me to be the three 
great Provinces of the intellectual World, wholly ſeparate and 
diſtinct one from another. | 
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Hatred, p. 186. 5. 5. * p. 188. 


Heat ind old, how the Senſa- 
tion of em both is produs d 


by the ſame Water, at the 
fame Time, p. for. §. 21. 


Hiſtory, whar H. of moſt Au- 


thority, Vol. 2 P. 284. 5. 
1. 


eſes 21 . de Vol. 2. p- 
. 5.1 


ns p. 71. 8. 10. 
1 


pecies, Vol. 2. p. 49.9. 13. 
what, p. 97. S 
Istheir gmal in Children, 


. . . Zo ; 
: Nc fn innate, p. 59. §. 1 
Becauſe not remembered, bg, 
61. &. 20 


Ee whether Aiſind 


Are What the Mind is em- 


3.94. 6 about in thinking, 
I. 8 0 1. 


at from Senſation or Reflex- 


ion, p. 67. S. 2. 


eir way of getting, obſerva - 


dle in Children, p. 69. 5. 6. 
| yoo! hy ſome have more, ſome 


fewer, p. 70. * 7. 


| Our 9 1 1 I. of 


70. 5. 5 

Their Beginning and Increaſe 
in Children, p. 78. $ 21, 
22, 23, 24. 

Their Original in Senſation. 
and Reflexion, p. 79. S. 24. 


Oft one Senle; p. 85. FS. 1 


Want Names, p.85. F. 2 

Of more than one Senls, 1 p. 90. 
ff 

Ot Reflexion, p. Es 


Of Senſation and Reflexion, 


p. 91. 
As in the Mind, and in Things | 


mult be diſtinguiſhed, p.97. 


S. 7 
Which firſt accidental, .not 
material to know, p. 106. 


S. 7. 
Of Senſation altered 5 the 
Judgment, p. 107. F.8 


Principally thole of Sight, pe 


108. §. 9. 
Of Reflex ion, p. 122. F. 14. 
Sirene Men agree in, p. 139. 
28. 
Move in a regular train of our 
Minds, p. 144: $12; 
That have Degrees, wan 
Names, p. 181. §. 6 
Why ſome habe Fs and 
others not, p. 182. $. 7. 


Original, p. 234. §. 73. 


All edler Is e u. 
to ſim ken 254. $94. 

What fimplels have been ol 
modify d, p. 254. 8 

4. . 
ot her irits, common i in e- 

very thing but Lifnjtysp; 

268. F. 36. 


Clear and obſcute, p. 334: 9. 


N Diltin& and confuſed, p- 33 5. 
8.4. . 


} 


§. 13. | 
Real and fantaſtical, p. 343. 
F. 1. 
Simple are all real, p. 343. F. 


2. | 
And adequate, ib. 


What I. of mixt Modes are 


famaſtical, p. 344. F. 4. 
What I. of Weak _ 
fantaitical, p. 345. F. 5. 
Adequate and inadequate, p. 

345. F. 1. 
3 to be in Things, p. 
. 
Modes are all adequate I. p. 


| 47. §. 3. ? 
Unlets as reterr'd to Names, 
48. §. 4 5. 


3 
of Subltances inadequate, p. 


353. 8.11. 
1. As reterr'd to real Eſſences, 
P- 344. S. 6,7 : 
2. As referr'd to a Collection 
1 ſimple Ideas, p. 351. 8. 


Simple Ideas are perfect gx7- 
, P-. 383. §. 12. 
Of Subſlances are pei fect gx- 
Tunm,ib. F. 13. 
Of Modes ate perfect Arche- 
types, p. 354. F. 14. 
en fülle, 0. EP | 
When falſe, p. 362, Ce. 8. 
„ 85, 2<, 25. | 
As bare Appearances in the 
Mind , neither true nor 
falle, p. 345. F. 3. | 
As referr'd to other Mens I- 
deas, or to real Exiſtence, 
or to real Eſſcuces, may be 
true oe falle, p. 355. F. 4, 


5. 
The Reaſon of ſuch Reference, 


p- 356. F. 6, 7, 8. 
Simple I. referred to other 


INDE xX. 
May be clear in one Part, and 
obſcure in another, p. 339. 


* 


Mens J. leaſt apt to be 
falſe, p. 357. F. 9. | 
omplex ones in this Reſpect 
more apt to be falſe, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of mixed Modes, 

p-. 357. F.1r. | : 

Simple I. referr'd toExiſtence, 

— all true, p. 358. F. 14, 

. | 

Tho' not Reſemblances, p. 


359. §. 15. 
Tho they ſhould be different 
in different Men, p. 359. 
§. 15. 7 
Complex Ideas of Modes are 
ao true, p. 300 §. 17. 
Of Subſtances when falſe, p. 
363. 826. 
When right or wrong, ib. 
That we are uncapable of, 
Vol. 2. p. 177 237 | 
That we cannot attain, be- 
” caule of their Remorenels, 
Vol. 2. p. 178. F. 24. . 
Eecauſe of their Minuteneſs, 
Vol. 2. p. 179. §. 25. 
Simple have a real Conformi- 
ty to Things, Vol. 2. p. 
186. §. 4. 
Aud all others but of Sub- 
ſtances, ib. §. 5. | | 
Simple cannot be got by 
Words of Definitions, Vol. 
2. p. 28. f. 11. 
But only by Experience, Vol. 
2 p. 30. §. I 4. | 
Of mixt Modes, why moſt 
compounded, Vol. 2. p. 39. 


§. 1 3. 
Specifick of mix'd Modes, how 


ar tirit made, inlianze of 
Kinneah and Niouph, Vol. 
2. p. 6E.Y. 43. 
Of Subilances, Inſtance in Za- 
hab, Vol. 2. p. 69. §. 47. 


Simple J. and Modes nave all 


abſtract, as well as con- 
crete 


IND EK. 


crete Names, Vol. z. p. 


74 1 


Of Suvitances have ſcarce a- 


ny concrete Names, Vol.2. 
ve 74. S. 2. 
Different in different Men, 
Volz. p- 82. §. 13. 

Our Is almoſt all relative, p. 
190. Y. 3. oe 
Particular are firſt in the 

Mind, Vol. 2. p. 116. 8.9. 
General are imperfect, 1b. 
How pofitive Ideas may be 

from private Cauſes, p. 96. 


: 4. | 

Identical Prepoſitions teach no- 

„thing, Vol. z. p. 229.5. 2. 

Identity not an innate Idea, p. 

0 48. §. 3, 4, 5. 

And Diverſity, p. 280. 

Ofa Plant wherein it conſtſis, 
„ | 

Of Animals, p. 282. §. 5. 

Of a Man, p. 283. S. 6, 8. 

Unity of Subſtance does not 
always make the ſame Idea, 

; * 28 . o 7. | | 

1 286. F. 9. 

Depends on the fame Conſci- 
ouſneſs, p. 287. §. 10. 

Continu'd Exiſtence makes 
Identity, p. 299. F. 29. 

And Diverſity in Ideas, the 
firſt Perception of the Mind, 
pen, 5, : 

Ideots and Madmen, p. 12 1. 8. 

12. 
Ignorance, our Ts infinitely ex- 
ceeds our Knowiledg, Vol. 

2. p. 176. F. 22. | 

Caulcs of I. Vol. 2. p. 177. 

8.23. 

1. For want of Ideas, ib. 

2. For want of diſcoverable 
Connection between the I- 


deas we have, Vol. 2. p.181. 


5. 28. 


3. For want of tracing the I. 
deas we have, Vol. 2. p. 
183.F. 30. Ds 


lation, what, Vol. 2. p. 288. 


36 
Immentity, p. 127. F. 4. 
How this Idea is got, p. 168. 


5 ä 
Immoralit ies of whole Nations, 
p. 34. §. 9. and p. 35. 5. 
10. „5 
Immorality not annexed to any 
Shape, Vol. 2. p. 192. 5. 


15. 
Impenetrability, p. 86. 5. 1. 


Impoſition of Opinions unrea- 


lonable, Vol. 2. p. 279. $- 


- Inpoſſhile eſt idem eſſe, & non 


ee, not the firſt Thing 
„„ „ 25. 
Impoſſtbility uot an innate I- 
8a, . 5. 3. | 
Impreſſion on the Mind, what, 
P · 14. §. 5. | 
Inadequarte Ideas, p. 3 45. §. 1. 
Incompatibility how far knows 
able, Vol. z. p. 171. F. 15. 
Individuationis Principum, is Ex- 
illence, p. 281.5. 3. 
Infallible Judge of Controver- 
ſies, p. 41. F. 12. 
Inference, What, Vol. 2. p. 288. 


§. 2, 3, 4. 
Infinite, why the Idea of I. not 
applicable to other Leas, as 
well as thoſe of Quantity, 
ſince they can be as often 
repeated, p. 170. 5. 6. 
The Idea of infinity of Space 
or Number, and the Space 
or Number I, muſt be di- 
{linguiſhec, p. 17x. 5. 7. 
Our Idea of infinite very ob- 
ſcure, p. 17t. F. 8. 


Number furniſhes us with the 
f eleareſt 


cleareſt I. of infinite, p. 


+ 855 
The Idea of I. a growing I- 
dea, p. 173. 5. 12. 


Our Idea of I. partly poſitive, 


partly comparative, partly 
negative, p. 175. 5. 15. 


Why ſome Men think they 


have an Idea of infinite Du- 
ration, but not of infinite 
Space, p. 178. FS. 20. 

Why Diſputes about I. are 
ara, perplexed, p. 179. 

0 21. « 
Our Idea of Iofinity has its 
Original in Senlation and 

|  Reflexion, p. 179. $.22. 
We have no politive Idea of 


J. 55154 Se. and p. 341. 
1 


Infinity, why more commonly al- 
' low'd to Duration, than to 
Expanſion, p. 155. F. 4. 
How apply'd to God by us, 
. 
How we get this Idea, ib. 
The I. of Number, Duration, 
and Space, different Ways 


conſider'd, p. 161. F. 10, 11. 


Innate Truths nuit be the firſt 
known, p. 27. 5. 26. 
Principles to no Purpoſe, if 
Men can be ignorant or 
mewn of them, p. 37. 
13. 
Principles of my L. Herbert 
examined, p. 40. §. 15. 
Moral Rules to no Purpoſe, if 
effauable or alterable, p.43. 
| 20. 
Pans muſt be diſtin- 
gujſn'd from others by their 
Clearneſs and Uletulnets,p. 
1 5 
The Doctrine of I. Principles 
of ill Conſequense, p. 65. 


§. 24. 


Inſtant, what, p. 143, 5, T0. 


And continualChange,p.144. 
§. 13, 14. 15. F. 
Intuitive Kuewleds, Vol, 2. p. 
-- 43 $6 
Our ale Certainty, Vol. 
2. p. 287, 5, 
Invention, wherein it conſiſts, 


9. 
oy, p. 187. 5. 7. 
12 cubes 4 vantage to Man- 
kind, Vol, 2. p. 265. §. 11. 
Judgment, wrong Judgments in 
Reference to Good and E- 
vil, pi 222. 6. 
Right 1. ih. 5. 58. 
One Cauſe of wrong, J. Vol. 
2. p. 278. 5. 3. | 
W herein it conſiſts, Vol, 2. 


P+ 271. - 
K 
K Nowledg, has a great Con- 


nection with Words, Vol. 
. p, 100," He 36s 
What, No. 2. p. 121. 5. 2. 
How mucn our K. depends on 
our Senſes, Vol. 2. p. 117. 


5.23. 
Actual, Vol. 2. p. 127. 5. 8. 
Habitual, 26. 
Habirual twofold, Vol. 2. p. 
128. F. 9. | 
Intuitive, Vol, 2. p. 137. 
8 5 
Intuitive the cleareſt, ib. 
Intuitive irreſiſtable, ib. 
Demonſtrative, Vol. 2. p. 132. 
© is 
onal Truths is all other 
intuitive or demonſtrat ive, 
Vol. 2. p. 137. 5. 14 
Of paiticular Exiſtences is 
ſenſitive, 15. 
Clear Ideas do not al ways pra- 
Q 2 | guss 


— —— — —— nn een, none 
. : — 
* 


duce clear Knowledg, Vol. 
2. p. 138. 5. 5. 
V nat kind of K. we have of 
Nature, p. 255. 6. 12. 


Its Beginning and Progreſs, p. 
122. F. 155 16, 17. and p. 


19. f. 15, 16. 

wen us in the Faculties to 

obtain it, p. 55. 5. 12. 
Mens K. according to the 


Employment of their Fa- | 


culties, p. 65. 5. 22. 
To be got only by the Appl ica- 
tion of our own Thought 
to the Contemplation of 
Things, p. 64. F. 23. 
Extent of human K. Vol. 2. 
o. 138. 
Our K. goes not beyond our 
Ideas, Vol. 2. p. 138. 5. 1. 


Nor beyond the Percept ion of 


their Agreement or Diſa- 
greement, ibid. 5. 2. 

Reaches not to all Our Ideas, 
Vol. 2. p. 139. §. 3 


Much leſs to the Reality of 


Things. ibid. §. 6. 
Vet very improveable, if right 
Ways were taken, ibid. 


Of Co- exiſtence very varrow, - 


Vol. 2. p. 168. F. 9, 10, 11. 
And therefore Subicances ve- 
Ty narrow, Vol. 2. p. 170. 


| SY 14, rs, 16. 


Of other Relations undermina- 


ble, Vol. 2. p. 173. F. 18. 


Of Exiſtence, Vol. 2. p. 176. 
§. 21. 


Certain and univerſal, where 


to be had, Vol. 2. p. 182. 


8 
It uſe of Words a great hin- 


derance ot K. Vol. 2. p. 183. 
&. 30. | | 

General, where to be got, Vol. 
2. p. 184. §. 31. | 


Lies only in our Thoughts, 


Vol. 2. p. 209. $.13. 


INDEX 


Not 


Reality of our K, Vol. 2.p 
_ hs. © 
Of Mathematical Truths, how 
real, Vol. 2. p. 187. F. 6. 
Of Morality real, ibid. F. 7. 
Of Subſtances, how far 1cal, 
Vol. 2. p. 190. $. 12. 
What makes our K. real, Vol. 
2. p. 185. F§. 3. and p. 187. 
8 ; 


Conſidering Things, and not 


Names, the way to K. Vol. 
2. Þ, 5 % 
Of Subſtances, wherein it con- 
fiſts, Vol. 2. p. 199. F. 10. 
W hat requir'd to any tolera- 
ble K. of Subſtances, Vol. 2. 


p- 209. F. 14. 


Self. evident, Vol. 2. p. 212. 


§. 2. 3 
Of Identity and Diverſity, as 


large as our Ideas, Vol. 2. 


p. 168. FS. 8. and p. 213. 


W it conſiſts, ibid. 

Of Co exiſtence, very ſcanty, 
Vol. z. p. 115. §. 5. | 
Of Relations of Modes not ſo 

ſcanty, ib. F. 6. 


Of real Exiſtence, none, 201d. 


. 7. a 5 
Begins in Particulars, Vol. 2. 
p. 118. §. 17. 9 5 
Intuitive of our own Exi- 
ſtence, Vol. 2. p. 238. S. 2. 
Demonſtrative of a God, Vol. 


2. p. 239. f. 1. 


Improvement of K. Vol. 2. p. 


59. IS 
improv'd by Maxims, 2b. 


x5 
Why ſo thought, ih. F. 2. 

Only improved by perfecting 

and comparing Ideas, Vol. 


2. P. 262. F. 6. and p. 267. 


&. 14. | 
And 


LI 


INDEX. 


And finding their Relations, 


Vol, 2. p. 262. §. 7, 
By intermediate Ideas, Vol. 
2. p. 267. F. 1 
In Subſtances how to be im- 
proved, Vol. 2. p. 262.5. 


7. 
Partly neceſſary, partly vo- 
* Vol. 2. p. 269. S. 


Why y = and ſo little, Vol. 
1 

How encrealed, Vol. I. p. 
281. F. 6. 


L 


Anguages, why theyChange * 


238. 6.7. 

N Herein 15 conliſts, Vol. 2. 
Do 1 Is 2, 3» 

Its Uſe, Vol. 2. p. 35. §. 7. 

Its . e Vol. 2. p. 
89. §. 1 | 

Double Uſe, ih. 

The Uſe of L. deſtroy'd by 
the Subtilty of Dilputing, 
Vol. 2. p. 94. §. 10, 11. 

1 L. Vol. 2. p. 102. F. 


Its 1 not eaſy to 


be cured, Vol. 2. p. 107. 5. 


2, 4. 5 
Neceſſary ro Philoſophy they 


ſhould be, Vol. 2. p. 107. 


& 4s 
10 uſe no Word without a 
diſtinct and clear Idea an- 
nex'd to it, is one Remedy 
of the Imperfections of L. 
Vol. 2. p. 110. $.8,9. 
Propriety in the uſe of Words 


another Remedy, Vol. 2. 


p. 111. F. 11. 


Law of Nature generally allow- 
ed, p. 32. S. 6. 
There i is, tho? not innate, p. 
Joh. - 


Its Inforcement, p. 326. 25 
Learning, the ill State of 
theſe _ Ages, Vol. 1 | 
P- 89, & 
Of the Lk Jes chiefly in 
the Abuſe of Words, 1. 
Such Learning of ill Conle- 
quence, Vol. 2. p. 95. S. 
12. 
Liberty, what, p. 193. §. 8, 9, 
ant 11, 12. and p. 196. F. 


BN not to the Will, p. 
195. §. 14. 
To be determin'd by the Reſult 
of our own Deliberation, is 
no Reſtraint 2 L. p. 214. 
S. 47, 48, 49, 3 
Founded in a bows of ſuſ- 
pending our particular De- 
fires, p. 214. F. 47, 5I, 52. 
Light, its abſurd Definitions, | 
Vol. 2. p. 27. F. 10. 
1 in the Mind, what, Vol. 
323. F. 13. 
Loglel as introduc'd Obſcuri- 
ty in Languages, Vol, 2. 
p. 92. F. 6. 
And hinceredKnowleds, Vol, 
2. p. 93. $o7. 
Love, p. 186. S. 4. 


M 


Adneſs, p. 12 1. §. 13. 

1 Oppoſition to Reaſon 
"deſerves that Name, p. 
365. F. 4. 

Magiſlerial, the moſt knowing 
aſe moſt M. Vol. 2. p. 279. 


Y. 4. 
Making, p. 77. 
Man not the Product of kind 


Chance, Vol. 2. p. 241. $. 


6. 

The Eſfzuce of M. is placed 
in his Shape, Vol. 2. p. 193. 
§. 16. We 


Maxims, Vol. 2 


INDEX. 


We know not his real Eſſence, 


CUDL 2. Þ- 43. S. 3. and p. 
52. F. 2 

The Matar ies of the human 
Species not determin'd, Vol. 


2. p. 56. §. 27. 
What makes the ſame indivi- 


dual M. p. 294. 8. 21. and 
p- 299. §. 29. 
The ſame M. may be different 


Perſons, ib. 


Mathematicks, their Methods, 


Vol. 2. p. 262. f. 7 
Improvement. Vol. 2. p. 268. 
15. 


Matters incomprehenſible both in 


its Coheſion and Diviſibili- 
ty, p. 260. §. 20, &c. and 
p-. 263. F. 27. 

What, Vol. 2. p. 96. S. Is. 

Wherher in us it thinks, is 
not to be known, Vol. 2 p. 

139. §. 6. 

Cannot produce Mot ion, or 
any Thing elſe, Vol. 2. p. 
243. 5. 10. 

And Motion cannot 5 
Thought, i“. 


Not eternal, Vol. 2. p- 248. 


18. 
„p. 212 and 


. 224. 8. 12, 13, 14, 15. 
Not = Aj Self-evident, Vol, 
2. p. 212.F. 3. 


Are not the Truths firft known, 


Vol. 2. p. 116.F. 9. 


Not the Foundation of our 


Knowledg, Vol. 2. p. 117. 


§. 10. 


ſiſls, Vol. 2. 3 2 §. 10. 
and p. 207. F. I 


Their uſe, Vol. 2. p. 118. §5. 


11, 12. 


Why the moft general ſelf- 


Are commonly Proofs only 
where there is no need of 
N Vol. 2, p. 226. 8. 


of little uſe with clear Terms, 


Vol. 2. p. 227. F. 16. and 
p. 228. F. 19 

Of dangerous le with doubt. 
ful Terms, Vol. 2. p. 29. 
5. 12. : 

When firſt known, p. 16. 8. 
9, 12, 13. p. 18. F. 14. and 
p. 20. F. 16. 


Hou they gain Aſſent, Py 23. 


8. 21, 22. 


Made from particular Obſerva- 


tions, tb, a 

Not in the Underſtanding 
before they are actually, p. 
24. 5. 2 

Neither their Terms nor Ide- 
as Innate, p. 24. F. 23. 

Leaſt known to Children, and 
illiterate People, p. 27: §. 


27, 


Memory, p. 111. F. 2. 


Attention and Pleaſure ſettle 
| Ideas in the Memory, p. 
112. f. 3. 


And Repetition, p. 112. 8. 4. 


and p. 113. . 6. 
. of M. p. 112. §. 4, 


In 3 the Mind 
ſometimes active, ſomet ĩimes 
paſſive, p. 113. 8. * 

Its Neceſſity, p. 114. §. 8. 

Defecte, p. 114. F. 8, 9. 

In Brutes, P«TT5.F. 10. 


1 51 their Evidence con- 3 ick and School- Divini- 


nlled with uninſtructive 
A Vol. 2. p. 234. 


§. 9. 
Method uſed in Mathematicks, 


Vol. 2. p. 262. F. 7. 


evident Propoſit ions alone Mind, the Gvicknefs of its A- 


pals for M. ib. 


| &fions, p. 108. 8 to. 


Mi- 


Minutes, Hours, Days, not ne- 
ceſſary to Duration,p. 149. 


31. | 
_ the Ground of Aſſent 
to M. Vol. 2. p. 286. S. 


13. 
Miſery, what, p. 2 10. §. 42. 
Modes, mixed Modes, p. 235. 


§. Is ; 
Made by the Mind, p. 236. 
| Y. 2. 1s 
Sometimes got by the Expli- 
cation of their Names, p. 
236. §. 3 


Whence « mix's Mode has 


its Unity, p. 237. $. 4. 
Occaſion of mix'd Ms,p. 237. 


MS Moaes thei Ideas how 
got, p. 239. §. 9. 

Ms fimple and complex, p. 
125. § 4. ‚ 

Simple M. p. 127. F. 1. 

Of Motion, p. 180. Y. 2. 


Moral good and evil, what, p. 


322.Y.5. 

Three Rules whereby Men 
judge of M. Rectitude, p. 
323. §. 7. 

Beings, how founded on ſim- 

le Ideas of Senſation and 
eflection, p. 329. §. 14,15. 
Rules not ſelf-evident, p. 3 1. 


vaͤick of Opinions concern- 
ing M. Rules, whence, p. 
32+ §. 5, 6. | 


. Rules of innate cannot, with 
publick Allowance, be tranſ- 
greſſed, p. 36. §. 11. Iz, 


13. . 
Morality capable of Demonſtra- 
| tion, Vol. 2. p. 114. §. 16. 


293. © 8 : 
The proper Study of Mankind, 
Vol. 2. p. 265. §. 11. 


INDEX. 
Of Actions in their Confor mi- 


ty to a Rule, p. 3 30. §. 15. 
Miilakes in Moral Pt ae 


. S. 18. and p. 


ow ing to Names, il. §. 16. 
Dilcourtes in M. if not clear, 
tis the fault of theSpeaker, 
Vol. 2. p. 114. f. 17. 
Hinderances of demonſtrative 
treating of M. 1, Want of 
Marks. 2. Complexedueſs, 
Vol 2. p. 174. F. 19. 
3. Incereſt, Vol. 2. p. 175. $. 
20. 


CDange of Names in M. chan- 


ges not the Nature of 
Things, Vol. 2. p. 188.5. 
95 IT. 

And Mechaniſm hard to be 

reconciled, p. 39. §. 14. 
Secur'd amidit Mens wrong 
Judgments, p. 229. F.70. 
Motion, flow or very ſwitt, 
why not perceived, p. 143. 

S. 7, 8, 9, 10, Ir. 


Voluntary inexplicable, Vol. 


2. p. 249. Y. 19. 
Its abſurd Definitions, Vol. 2. 
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Our Certainty concern ing 
them reaches but a little 
way, Vol. 2. p. 203. . 7. 
P- 205. §. 10. and p. 210. 5. 


15. 

The confus d Idea of S. in ge- 
neral, makes al ways a Part 
of the Eſſence of the Spe- 


21. „ 

In Ss we mult rectify the Sig- 
nification of their Names. 
by the Things, more than 
by Definitions, Vol. 2. p. 
117. §. 24 | 


: Their Ideas, lingle or collective, 


8. 6, | 


e have no diſtin Idea of 


S. p. 133. $.18, 19. 
We have no Idea of pure 8. 
p. 243. §. 2. 2 


Our Ideas of the ſorts of 88, 


p. 245. F. 3, 4, 6. 


Obſervables in our Idea of Ss, | 


” 


p. 269. 8. 37. 


Collective Ideas of Ss, p. 270. 
They are ſingle Ideas, ib. 5. 2. 


Three ſorts, F 280. $2. 
The Ideas of Ss have in the 
. Mind a double Reference, 


p. 348. F. 6. 
The Properties of Ss numerous, 


and not at all to be known, 


'S 3 10. 


P- 352.8 9 
The perfect Ideas of Ss, p.251. 
* Three 


cies of Ss, Vol. 2. p. 51. 5. 


N DEI. 


| Three ſorts of Idea, make 


_ complex one of Ss, p. 


254. . 9 
en Wnat, vol. 2. p. 93. 


8 
Succeſſion, an Idea got chiefly 
from the Train of our J. 
deat, p. 94. 8. 9. and p. 
142. S. 6. 
Which Train is the Meaſure 
ot it, p. 144. F. 12. 
Fummum Bonum, wherein it con- 

fſiſts, p. 219. 5.555 
Syllogitm, no Help to Reaſon- 

ing, Vol. 2. p. 290: 

The ule of S. 15 0 * 

Inconveniencies of S. ib. 

Of no Uſe in . 
| Vol. 2. p:298:S.5. 
Helps not to new Diſcoveries, 

Vol. z. p. 299. $.6. 
Or the Improvement of our 
Knowledg, ih. S. 7. 


Whether in Syilogiſm the Med. 


Ter. may not be better 
no”, Vol. 2. p. 300. 


7 May be about Particulars, ih, 
TA te and Smells, 
Modes, p. 181. F. 5 


Teſtimony, how it lellens its 
Force, Vol. 2. . * 8. 


10. 
Thinking, p. 183. f. 7 


Modes o 7. D197; 


$ F 
. 
1 


RL 


Mens ordinary Way of F. p- 


184. S. 4. 
An Operation of the Soul, p. 
71. F. 10. 
1 Memory, uſcleſs, p. 
- © 74. 
Time, « ke 145. F. 17, 18. 
Not the Meaſure oft Motion, 


p. 149. * 22. 


mo | | 


And place diſtinguiſhable Pot. 
tions of infinite Duration 
Pr Expauſion, p. * 5. 
Jy, ©. 

Twofold, p. 157. 8. 63, - 

Denominations from ns are 
Relatives, $93.24. 

Toleration Melk iu our ſtate 
of Knowledg, Vol. 2. p- 
279. F. 4. 

Trad it ion, the older, che leſs cre- 
dible, Vol. 2, p. 312. §. 6. 

Trifling Propofitions, Vol. 2. 2 
2294 

Diſcourſes, Vol. 2. p. 234, 
+35; and p. 236. §. 9. to, 


Tadth what. Vol. 2. p p. 195. 8. 
©, 15 197. 8. 5. and p. 199. 


Of Thought, Vol. 2. p. 105. 


C. 3. aud 199. 8. 9. 
Ot Words, Fol. 1. . 195.8 


3. 
Verbal and real, Vol. 2. p. 
" "KS KS. 
Moral, Vol. 2. p. 258.5 114 
Metaphyſical. p. 353. C 2. 
General, ſeldom apprehended 
but in Words, Vol: 2. p. 


199. F. 10. 
to What it conſiſts, p. 367.4 


9. 
14. of ĩt neceſſary, Vol. 2, 
How 


316. $.T 
N we may know we love 


It, 3 ih. | 
6 


Acuùm poſſibfe, p. 135. 
§. 21. 
Motion proves a V. p. 136. 


8.23. 
We have an Idea of it, p. 87. 
| 3. 

* i Variety 


INDEX. 


Variety of Mens Purſuits ac- 


counted for, p. 218. F. 54, 
| Se. | 
Vertue, what in Reality, p. 41. 


5 18. | 
What, in its common Appli- 


cation, p. 34. Fe 9, 10, 11. 


Is preferable under a bare 


Poſlibility ofa future State, 


p. 229. FS. 70. 

How taken, p. 41. 5. 17. 

Wholly paſſit ive in the Re- 
ception of ſimple Ideas, p. 
80. §. 25. 

Vice lies in wrong Meaſures of 

—_ Vol. 2. p. 335.5. 
16, 


Underſtanding, what, p. 192. 


5.376. 
Like a dark Room, p. 123. 
& 17. 25 


When rightly us'd, p. 4.5. 7. 
Three ſorts of RES in 
the U. p. 192. f. 5. 
Wholly paſſive in the Recep- 
tion of ſimple Ideas, p. 
380. 5. 25. | 
Vneaſineſs alone determines the 
Will of a new Acton, p. 


202. 5. 29, 31, 32, Cc. 


Why it determines the Will, 


: Po 207. 8. 36. 
Cauſes of it, p. 221. f. 57. 
Unity, an Idea both of Senſa- 
tion and Reflection, p. 94. 


8. 7. 
Suggeſted by every Thing, p. 


103. F. 1. 


Univerſality is enly in Signs, 


Vol. 2. p. 12.5. 12. 
Univerſals, how made, p. 119. 


"js 
Volition, what, p. 192. f. 5. 
and p. 196. 5. 15. 
Better known by Reflection 
than Words, p. 203. f. 
30. | 


D 


Voluntary, what, p. 192. §. 5. 
p. 194. 5. 11. and p. 202. 
5 28. | 
w 
Hat is, is not univer- 


ſally aſſented to, p. 14. 
5. 4. 
win and when, p. 255. $.8. 


Whole and Part not innate Ide- 


as, p. 49. 9. 6. 
Will, what, p. 192. 5. J, 6. p. 
196. §. 15. and p. — 
29. 
nat determines the W. p. 
202. F. 29. . 
Often confounded with De- 
fire, p. 203. §. 30. 
Is converſant only about our 
own Actions, ibid. 
Terminates in them, p. 209. 


i 5 * ; 
Is See by the greateſt 
reſent removeable Unea- 
gels, ibid. = | 
Wit and Judgment, wherein 
different, p. 117. f. 2. 
Words, au ill Ute of Words, one 
great Hindrance of Know- 
ledge, Vol. 2. p. 183. 
Abuſe of Ws, Vol. 2. p. 89. 
Sects introduce Ws. without 
Signification, Vol. 2. p. 50, 
2 
The Schools have coin'd 
M.,ultitudes of infignificant 
Ws, iid _ | 
And render'd others obſcure, 
Vol. 2. p. 92. F. 6. 
Often us d without Signifi- 
cation, Vol. 2. p. 9. §. 3. 
And why, Vol. 2. p. 91. 5. 3. 
Inconſtancy in their Uſe, and 
Abuſe of Ws. iv). 
Obſcurity and Abuſe of Ws. 
Vol. 2. p. 93.5. 6. 
Ta- 


INDEX. 


Taking them for Things, an 
Abuſe of Ws, Vol. 2. p. 96. 


* ay 22 liable to this * 


buſe of Ws. ib. 
This A buſe of Ws. is a Cauſe 


_ Obſtinaey in Error, Vol, | 


2. P. 97. 5. 16. 
Making em ſtand for real Et. 
ſences which we know not, 


is an Abuſe of Ws, Vol. 2. 


p. 98. 5. 17, 18. 


The — HA of their cer- 


tain evident Signification, 
an 1 of Ws. Vol. 2. 


$085 22. 
ot. of 3.0 is, 1. To com- 
municate Ideas. 2. With 
Quickneſs. 3, To convey 
Knowledge, Vol, 2. p. 102. 
ER 
How they fail in all theſe, 
1h. ec. 
How in Rabſizaces, Vol. 2. 
p. 104. 5. 32. 


How in Modes and Relations, 


Vol. 2. p. 105. F. 33. 
Miſuſe of Ws, a great Cauſe 
of Error, Vol. 2. p. 108. 


5. 4. 
Ot Obſtinacy, ih: $. 5. 
And of Wrangling, ib. F. 6. 


Signify one thing in En ui 


. gies, and another in Diſ- 
putes, Vol. 2. p. 109. F. 7. 
The meaning ot Ws i is made 
known in ſimple Ideas by 
ſhewing, Vol. 2. p. 112. 


MITE) 'd Modes by defining, 

Vol. 2. p. 113. F. 15. 

Io Subſtances-by ſhewing and 
defining too, Vol. 2. p. 
115. §. 19. and Þ- 116. §. 
8 
| The il Conſequence of learn- 


8 9 N and their . 


Meaning K Vol. 
2. p. 117. F.2 
No Shame to ack Men the 
Meaning of their Worgs, 
where they are doubtful, 
Vol. 2. p. 118. 5. 25. 


Are to be us'd conſtantly in 


the ſame Senſe, Vol. 2. 
p. 120. F. 26. 

Or elſe to be explain'd where 
the Conteſt determines it 
not, ib. p. 27. 

How made general, Vol. 2. 


Sni i inſenſible Things 
deriv'd from Names of ſen- 
ſible Ideas, Vol. 2. p. 2. f. 5. 
Have no natural Significati- 
on, Vol. 2. p. 4. §. I. 
But by 3 Vol. 2. 


7 
Sd im mediately for the I- 
deas of the Speaker, Vol. 
2. p. 4. §. 1, 2, 3. 
Vet with a double Reference. 
1. To the Ideas in the 
Hearers Mind, Vol. 2. p. 


$$ 4. Ie 
2, To Reality of Things, p. 
6.8.5. 

Apt de Cuſtom, to excite I- 
deas, Vol. 2. p. 6.5. 6. 
Often us'd without Signifi- 

cation, 2b. p. 7. 
Moſt . Vol. 2. p. 8. 


S. 1 
Why ſome Ws. of one Lan- 


guage cannot be tranſlated 
into thoſe of another, Vol. 
2. p. 36. F. 8. 

Why I have been ſo large on 
Ws, Vol. 2. p. 40. H. 1 


Nes Ws, or in new Bigniß- 


cations, are cautiouſly to 
be us'd, Vol. 2. p. 70. S. 51. 
Civil Ule of Ws, "Vol. 2. p· 


76. §. 3. „ 
„ 


. : ES 


INDEX. es 

Philoſephical Uſe of Ws, * Tranſlatable, p. 238. f. 
ib, . 
Are very different, Vol. 2. The Suppoſition of their cer- 
p. 84. F. 15. tain, evident Signification, 
Miſs their End when they an Abuſe of Ws, Vol. 2. 
"excite not in the Hearer, p. Io I. §. 22. 

the ſame Idea is in the Worſhip, not an innate Idea, 

Mind of the Speaker, Vol. p. 50. §. 7. 

2. p. 77. §. 4. Wrangle, when ws wrangle a- 
What Ws are moſt doubtful, bout Words, Vol. 2. p.237. 


and why, ib. J. 5, Ge. C. 13. 

What unintelligible, 3, Writings ancient, why hardly 
Are fitted to the Uſe of com. to be preciſely underſtood, 
mon Life, p. 320. $ 2, Vol, 2. p. 89.F. 23. 
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